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Art. I—THE CONFLICT OF AGES. 


The Conflict of Ages; or, the Great Debate on the Moral Relations of God and Man. 
By Epwarp Bzecuer, D. D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 18mo., pp. 552. 
1853. 


THE issues of the press are significant indications of the tendencies 
of the public mind, as the flight of birds of passage, or the aspects 
of the vegetable kingdom, constitute a reliable natural calendar. 
The publication of the work named at the head of this paper, with 
others on kindred themes, within the past few months, shows that 
there is abroad a disposition to examine the first principles of 
religious belief. ‘The old foundations of thought and opinion have 
been shaken ; men are no longer content to receive their credenda by 
authority, and therefore the venerable symbols of the faith by which 
the religious ideas of former generations have been shaped and 
directed, are evidently to be subjected to a rigid and thorough 
reéxamination. In this we rejoice, not doubting that their “gold, 
and silver, and precious stones” will be only purified by the fire 
that shall consume their “hay, wood, and stubble,”—that earnest 
inquiry, directed by a rational philosophy, and in the diffused light 
of the Christian revelation, will most certainly result in great good. 

We are not of the number of those who take alarm at every 
attempt to look deeper than the surface of religious truth, and 
account it impiety to bring the enlightened understanding to worship 
with the sanctified affections before the throne of God. We are 
fully aware that this kind of theologizing has been conducted often 
unskilfully, and sometimes irreverently, as almost every good thing 
has been misused through human folly and the temerity of ignorance. 
But we have great confidence in the adaptation of Christianity to 
man’s intellectual character and requirements, as well as to his morak 
Fourts Serizs, Vou. VI.—11 
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and spiritual wants, and do not doubt that it can bear the strongest 
light that may be thrown upon it; and that in proportion to the 
clearness of the light in which it may be set will its intrinsic excel- 
lences be manifest. The true policy of the friends of our holy 
religion is to enter fearlessly, though reverently, into this scrutiny, 
and so to present the great doctrines of Christianity that they shall 
be in harmony with the elementary principles of holiness, which it 
reveals as its own eternal basis. 

The theology of a large portion of evangelical Protestantism has, 
for the last half-century, given increasing indications of some funda- 
mental fault or misadjustment, while that of another portion has 
lacked the philosophical embodiment requisite to commend it to 
speculative and ingenious minds. ‘he controversies of the past 
three hundred years have become effete. The inauguration of a 
spiritual philosophy of mind, in the place of the scholastic material- 
ism of the middle ages, requires a readjustment of the science of 
theology to adapt it to its new condition and relations. It is indeed 
very probable that this cannot be done without producing some agi- 
tation, by which timid conservatism will be frightened, and headlong 
progressiveness run into extravagances. But all this is no cause for 
alarm. ‘The light struggles with the darkness before the day fully 
replaces the night; and sometimes the rising sun evolves the very 
mists by which its own radiance is, for a while, obscured. This 
tendency, we think, we see in the theology of the times. Minds 
but half-emancipated from the tyranny of some worn-out system 
will, doubtless, continue to run into strange fancies; but the tend- 
ency, on the whole, is to a more rational, Scriptural, and catholic 
mode of thinking. 

To effect this end is, we presume, the laudable purpose of the 
work before us; and though its author may have accomplished less 
than he fondly supposes he has done,—and though the pavilion of 
the Almighty is still as much as ever in the thick darkness, yet 
he has exposed many venerable errors, and has set some valuable 
truths in a clear and steady light. The drift of thought is in the 
right direction, and it may be confidently hoped that the land of 
truth will at length be reached, though many another adventurer 
may yet be lost in the search. In such a discussion it often happens 
that, while the final conclusion is wholly fallacious, much valuable 
truth may be incidentally elicited; and, on the contrary, the result 
may be just but the modes of argumentation defective, and the 
subordinate parts untrue: but, in either case, the cause of truth is 
advanced by the discussion. 

The name of the author whose book we propose to review is not 
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altogether a new one in the walks of contemporaneous literature. 
Both from his relations, and in his own right, he enjoys a somewhat 
extensive and not discreditable notoriety. ‘The son of an eminent 
American divine, who has long been distinguished for mental 
energy, honest zeal, and purity of purpose, as well as for great 
intellectual independence, and a manifest though not extreme mental 
eccentricity, he inherits a good share of his father’s excellences, 
and peculiarities also. ‘Trained in the school of New-England ortho- 
doxy, which his father has borne as a yoke during a ministry of half 
a century, and against which his whole life and ministry have been 
an earnest protest, his theology was necessarily at bottom Calvin- 
istic, but incidentally quite another thing. The united influences 
of a home-edueation that spurned the bounds and metes of creeds 
and platforms, and of an honest and inquisitive spirit incited and 
controlled by true piety, seem to have quite unfitted him to tread 
with measured steps the rounds of a forced and artificial orthodoxy. 
Ecclesiastically associated with a body whose symbols of belief but 
ill accord with his views of Christian doctrine, his position has been 
anomalous and uncomfortable; and it would have been strange had 
such a mind, in such a case, consented to stop short of a thorough 
reéxamination of its theological system, and a strenuous effort so to 
readjust the whole as to commend it to his own understanding. 
There is no condition more worthy of honourable sympathy, 
and a commiseration that reflects no shame upon its object, than 
that of an honest and ingenuous man hopelessly dissatisfied with 
the doctrinal forms in which he has been educated, and which have 
become sanctified by all the associations of early piety and youthful 
consecrations,—and, above all, with which he has become entangled 
by his Christian associations and Church relationship. To break 
away from such entanglements is no easy matter; nor do we won- 
der, in view of these things, that men live and die nominally assent- 
ing to a form of doctrine, some of whose parts are quite repugnant 
to them. So widely does this state of things obtain in some of the 
nominally Calvinistic Churches in this country, that one’s ecclesias- 
tical creed is but an uncertain index to his personal beliefs; yet, 
even in such cases, the creed exercises no inconsiderable influence 
over men’s minds. Few attain to such a degree of originality of 
thinking as to invent for themselves their modes and processes of 
thought; and whatever aids in this work generally controls the results 
as well as assists in the process. It thus happens that in many 
minds which have rejected the practical results of the Calvinistic 
theology, all the fundamental elements of that system are retained and 
cherished. But that system is quite too symmetrical, and its parts 
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too mutually dependent, to permit such a division without giving rise to 
gross absurdities; and hence come the jarring and evident discords of 
the numerous modified forms of semi-Calvinism. It must be rejected 
as a whole, or adopted entire; or else its disjecta membra will prove 
a perpetual occasion of confusion and disorder wherever they are 
retained. Of all this we have abundant proof in the condition of 
the modified Calvinism of the times. Few probably have more fear- 
lessly shaken off its despotism than our author; and yet it still rests 
upon him with the weight of an incubus. 

We do not, however, attribute Dr. Beecher’s difficulties altogether 
to that cause: a man’s mental constitution and habits of intellectual 
action have much to do with such matters. Multitudes have been, 
or are, in like circumstances, who have either rent the cobwebs that 
bound them, or else have silently acquiesced in what they neither 
could believe nor yet desired to deny. Man is generally a patient 
being; and accustomed to imperfection in everything else, he the 
more readily assents to an ne adjusted formulary of religious 
belief. Not so with all, however. Some minds are constitutionally 
impatient; nor are these always either the boldest or most energetic. 
Sometimes the impulsive tendencies exceed the directive; some- 
times the views taken are partial and in detail, rather than general 
and concrete; and in other cases a narrow logic is substituted for a 
broad and comprehensive philosophy, or the imagination usurps the 
place of the understanding. In all such cases the systems reared 
will be monstrous in their proportions, and grotesque in their com- 
binations. In some such mental idiosyncrasies, we are persuaded, 
arises a great part of Dr. Beecher’s difficulties. He has no lack of 
learning ; but he lacks the skill to employ it to advantage. He has 
logic; but only enough to amuse his mind with syllogisms, and to 
render him self-confident in error. His arguments resemble the 
feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, in which the iron was mingled with 
miry clay, and so the whole was alike powerless. But especially is 
he, in his intellectual exercises, the subject of his own imagination, 
so that, instead of viewing things in the clear sunlight of truth, he 
lives in a world of thought coloured and arranged by his own active 
but undisciplined fancy. Such a man may have a thousand excel- 
lences of character, and possess many amiable and valuable qualities 
of mind and heart; he may be a truly devout Christian and a highly 
useful minister of the gospel; but among the intricacies of meta- 
physical theology he is, and must be, an unsafe guide. 

The literary and artistic qualities of this book are not of a high 
order. Itis made up of an almost endless succession of repetitions. 
In the same chapter some leading thought is perpetually reappear- 
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ing, while in the different books the same propositions are reproduced, 
with scarcely enough variation from their former selves to amount 
to a clever disguise. ‘The reader is wearied to impatience by being 
detained lingering about some thread-bare thought, which, having 
passed before the mind and been dismissed for another, returns 
again and again, till in utter weariness he calls out for something 
further. The result of this has been to make a large book out of a 
little matter; for had these five hundred and fifty-two pages been 
compressed to three hundred,—which could have been done without 
omitting any portion of the argument,—both the style and structure 
of the work would have been improved. ‘This evil probably origin- 
ated, not in any want of rhetorical skill in the writer, but in the 
confused and indistinct manner in which the subject he was discuss- 
ing appeared to his own mind; since rhetoric is never so much at 
fault as when it has to render intelligible the ideas that have not 
yet assumed a definite form in the writer’s understanding. 

The work, as the titlé indicates, is designed to set forth the great 
conflict that has so long been maintained in the world, and often in 
individual minds, as to the nature of the moral government of the 
world; and to harmonize, by ar unusual process, the great elementary 
truths which underlie this subject,—and which the author contends 
cannot be harmonized while the generally received notions of the 
origin and relations of our race are maintained. Of these great 
elementary truths, he first considers what he calls “the principles 
of honour and right,”—a form of expression which he uses in count- 
less repetitions. The reality of those “ principles” will not be ques- 
tioned; but to his definition and application of them we certainly 
do not assent. To justify his use of them two things are neces- 
sary: first, that it be shown that we do so certainly and infallibly 
understand their nature and requirements as to effectually exclude 
all possible mistakes, and even uncertainty in the matter; and 
secondly, that their demands, thus clearly and forcibly sustained, are 
not met by the facts of the divine administration in human affairs, 
as they are generally understood and believed. As to the first, he 
assumes that,— 

“ The elements of this great moving power of Christianity are to be derived 
from those natural judgments, concerning the principles of honour and right, 
which God has made the human mind to form with intuitive certainty, and 


which he designed to be a divine disclosure to us of the principles by which he 
regulates his own conduct.”—P. 19. 


Two striking features of the author’s method of reasoning are 
faintly shadowed in this extract,—they are much more fully and 
objectionably exhibited in the sequel. He first assumes the suffi- 
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ciency of the human mind to infer by logical deductions, with “ intui- 
tive certainty,” the great principles that must govern the awful and 
(as we had thought in our simplicity) the unsearchable counsels of the 
Almighty; thus elevating human reason to a codrdinate authority 
with the word of God—for nothing can exceed “ intuitive certainty ” 
—and opening to it a field of investigation which revelation declares 
to be “past finding out.” He next proceeds, in the same spirit of 
temerity, to declare what God “ought to do,” and how he is “obliged ” 
to “regulate his own conduct” toward his creatures. ‘l'o the first 
we object, as untrue, believing the human mind inadequate to the task 
of inferring a system of right and duty, and recognising the absolute 
necessity of an authoritative declaration to produce in these things 
a firm conviction of the intellect, and to command the conscience. 
Here at the very foundation of his argument is a fatal defect, which 
is itself sufficient to unsettle any superstructure that might be raised 
upon it. ‘To the manner of treating the subject we have a much 
more intense dislike than to the argument itself. There is an arro- 
gance and flippancy in thus declaring, as if by authority, by what laws 
God is “bound,” and in what conditions “he could not retain his 
own self-respect, but would experience infinite self-condemnation and 
remorse,” that to our ears “grates horrible discord,” and smacks 
largely of impiety; though we are aware it is authorized by the 
example of the whole race of Oberlin theosophists. Upon such a 
subject, especially, it becomes us to speak reverently, and to inquire 
with humility rather than to dogmatize with assurance; and if we do 
this we shall not flippantly assume to decide what “the principles 
of honour and right require of God,” or “demand of God,” nor 
shall we hastily pronounce that this or that would be “dishonourable 
te God,” nor yet would we attribute to him “the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice,” as if he were subject to infirmities as we are. We do not 
attribute to the writer, as a personal quality, the flippancy and irrev- 
erence that his mode of argumentation exhibits, though we cannot 
but think that it betrays an unfitness of character to prosecute to 
advantage the deep and awful subject upon which he so boldly 
enters. 

The second point to be determined at the outset of the argument, 
is the nature and extent of the “demands” made by these “ intuitive 
principles” upon the Creator in behalf of the creature. Briefly 
stated these are,—that the creature shall not be subjected to pain 
and suffering, except as a punishment for his own individual sins, 
nor be exposed to dangers that amount to a strong probability that 
he will be overthrown and ruined; that responsibility shall not 
extend beyond the power to meet its claims, and that a vitiated moral 
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character, or a condition of influences to evil shall not be imposed 
upon him, except as an actual penal visitation for personal offences. 
'o these general statements we would not dissent, if they may be 
properly guarded in their application; but probably it would be just 
at this point that we should differ most widely with our author. ‘The 
conflict of which he is writing arises from the assumed irrecon- 
cilableness of those principles, on the received theory of Anthro- 
pology, with the character and condition of the human race under the 
divine government. 

After thus establishing, to his own satisfaction, what ought to 
be the character of the divine government over newly-created moral 
agents, the author proceeds to inquire what are the facts of the 
case as to our race. Here his purpose would prompt him to paint 
in dark colours, and accordingly he has given us a picture of hu- 
man depravity, and of the helplessness and misery of mankind, 
that ought to satisfy the most rigid Augustinian. For the proof 
of his statements he refers to the facts of human history,—to the 
teachings of the Scriptures, and the almost universal assent of all 
classes and shades of theological writers,—and especially to the 
convictions wrought by deep religious experience upon the individual 
Christian consciousness, by which this sense of guilt and misery is 
both realized and intensified. With these exhibitions of the truth 
of this great fundamental doctrine of the gospel we are more than 
satisfied; for we think no one can rise up from their perusal without 
a clearer conviction and a more lively sense of the radical disease of 
our moral nature, and of the absolute necessity that a man should 
be born again that he may enter the kingdom of heaven. But 
having followed Augustine thus far, and embraced his doctrine of 
original sin, as a sad reality, he must needs do as thousands before 
have done,—receive with it the doctrine of the divine efficiency, in 
the repulsive form in which it is commonly presented by Calvin- 
istic orthodoxy. ‘To do this, indeed, was necessary to his purpose, 
since without it there would have been no conflict, and so no call 
for the invention of a theory of reconciliation. Nor could he be 
expected to do otherwise; for being a Calvinist, as to his theolog- 
ical theory, all acknowledged facts must be arranged agreeably to 
that system. } 

Thus we have the two great antagonistic elements arrayed against 
each other; and at this point the author remarks :— 


“Tn contemplating them as they have been set forth, two things strike the 
mind as worthy of notice : one, that each in its radical elements is sustained by 
its own independent and indestructible evidence ; the other, that, as Christianity 
is at present adjusted, there is no possibility of'a full and harmonious development 
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of them both, but, on the other hand, one constantly conflicts with and tends 
to repress, and even to destroy, the other. 

“ The evidence which sustains the principles of honour and right, as we have 
seen, originates from the fact that God has so made the uehes their truth 
is intuitively recognised and affirmed, and is, therefore, a divine revelation; 
and also from the distinct recognition of these principles in Christian experience, 
and in the word of God. 

“ But that in some way these moving — have been so misadjusted as to 
conflict with each other, is obvious from simply placing them, as above devel- 
oped, side by side. To say the very least, the preceding Smeets as to the 
ruin of man, do appear directly to conflict with the principles of honour and 
right which have been set forth, and tend directly to subvert and destroy 
them.”—Pp. 79, 80. 
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This extract gives a very fair and full view of the whole case. 
Granting his principles, which indeed contain much truth, and yet 
error enough to render the whole untrue, there is certainly a terrible 
conflict, and one, too, from which it would be hard to escape in any 
other way than by cutting the knot, as he has done. We are now as 
ever impressed with the conviction that the super-orthodoxy taught 
by a portion of the old Reformers, and adopted by more modern 
Calvinists, dishonours God, and cannot be reconciled with those 
principles of equity and benevolence which God by his word and 
Spirit—not by logical inferences—has written upon all truly regen- 
erated hearts. But we do not grant that, because Calvinism is thus 
fruitful of contradictions, and impotent to harmonize the obvious 
truths of the divine administration, these truths are utterly repug- 
nant to each other, or require a fanciful theory, wholly unknown 
to the Scriptures, to save them from acollision. It is unsafe to pro- 
nounce the ocean boundless, because its shores lie quite beyond our 
vision,—or bottomless, because it is deeper than the length of our 
line. It has long been the fashion, in certain quarters, to identify 
Christianity with Calvinism, and anti-Calvinists have tolerated the 
assumption, while the adherents of that system have failed to push 
it to its logical consequences; but we must protest against any 
attempt to load Scriptural Christianity with the sins of a superan- 
nuated theology. 

The author next proceeds to exhibit the practical workings of 
these conflicting agencies, in which he enumerates and examines six 
“experiences,” or types. The first, which he styles “Old School 
Theology,” is unadulterated Calvinism, the doctrine of the West- 
minster Confession and Catechisms, and long the only received 
orthodoxy of the Puritanical Churches of Great Britain and America. 
Its fundamental element is a deep conviction of the radical evil and 
corruption of the human character, with its innate proclivity to sin; 
an original bent of the soul, that is surely developed in actual sins 
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by the natural growth and exercise of the soul’s faculties. To these 
just and Scriptural views are conjoined the most unqualified notions 
of the divine efficiency in human affairs, so considered and set forth 
as to leave nothing to man’s agency, and to make God the sole 
efficient cause of both good and evil. ‘The character of this system, 
and of the objections brought against it, are familiar to all who have 
given any attention to the theological discussions of the past half- 
century. Its thorough and humbling views of the infinite demerit 
of sin, and of the fearfulness of the divine holiness to the guilty and 
defiled, commend it to the truly penitent, with the convictions of 
whose awakened consciences it so fully corresponds; while the 
notion of unconditional predestination, because it is presented as an 
essential part of the same system, is often either passively receiyed, 
or at last submitted to after severe mental conflicts. 

But the same spirit of genial goodness to which that abasing 
penitence leads the soul, instinctively protests against the hard fea- 
tures of the system of predestination. The conflict is thus produced 
within the stronghold of the “ Old School Theology,” the heart of 
the penitent believer. It has ever been the case that this system 
has suffered less from attacks from without, than from the dissatis- 
faction that its own asperities have produced among those who have 
embraced it; and for this cause especially has it been compelled 
to give way before the increased light and freedom of thought that 
distinguish the present age. Yet, with all its faults, it has been a 
mighty agency for good in the world; and even in its senility, we 
reverence it as a very giant compared with the degenerate brood 
of its pigmy successors. 

The reaction from high-Calvinism reached its complete develop- 
ment in the form of modern Unitarianism. Starting with certain 
generally correct, though not justly modified views of the equity 
and benevolence of the divine government, and wanting that deep 
religious consciousness in which alone men realize the exceeding 
sinfulness of the natural heart by an acquaintdnce with themselves, 
the advocates of this system began by rejecting the excesses of the 
old orthodoxy, and ignoring some of its great truths, till forced by 
logical consistency to cast aside all the distinctive features of the 
Christian system. These are the Emersons, Parkers, and Wrights 
of the present time, who as much excel, in consistent adhesion to 
their system, such men as Channing, Peabody, and Dewey, as these 
are doctrinally and practically better than those. Unitarianism can 
flourish only in the twilight of a soulless rationalism ; it withers and 
dies in the clear light and genial warmth of the sun of gospel truth. 
A trifler in matters of religion, who is a stranger to his own heart, 
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and whose spiritual vision has never been purified by divine influ- 
ences, may spend his whole lifetime an unshaken though superficial 
believer in that system. Not so, however, will it be with him who 
communes with his own heart, and views with a lively sensibility the 
wide-spread ruin that exists in the world through sin. By denying 
the native depravity of the human character, Unitarianism begins 
with arraying itself against the only rational account that can be 
given of the obvious moral condition of human society and individual 
hearts. ‘T'o deny the facts of the case is madness, and certainly 
fatal to the system, for they are patent to every observer: to con- 
fess them, and pretend to find their cause in something short of a 
universal depravation of tae moral nature of the race, is equally 
unphilosophical and suicidal; for the common-sense of men will not 
long permit them to refer a universal phenomenon to a partial and 
accidental cause. Individual religious experience, also, brings its 
powerful testimony against this tenet. The soul that has, with a 
full purpose, chosen the way of right and duty, nevertheless finds 
within itself evil inclinations and tendencies to forsake the paths of 
virtue and holiness, which it would not were the fountains of the affec- 
tions and desires untainted with moral defilements. Such a system, 
it must be evident to all, cannot harmonize the great, though some- 
times apparently conflicting truths of Christianity. 

The exhibition of these two great systems, in both their strength 
and weakness, presents the “conflict” in a clear and strong light. 
Against some of the positions of Calvinism not only does Unitari- 
anism utter severe things, and the human heart in its best estate 
rebel, but its own advocates write terrible charges. Calvin himself 
called its ill-favoured side a “horrible decree;” and more modern 
Calvinists, though often less ingenuous in the matter, have been 
compelled to make the same confession. Despairing of success in the 
attempt to harmonize the system with the ideas of equity and beney- 
olence which God has by his word and Spirit impressed upon our 
hearts, its advocates resolve the whole into an awful and inscrutable 
mystery. ‘lo this the chastened spirit would willingly submit were 
the case only above reason; but it is rather difficult for a rational 
mind to conclude that God requires our assent to contradictory 
propositions. It is, however, only against the peculiarities of Cal- 
vinism that the objections of Unitarians have any force,—and it is 
in this form that they present the orthodoxy against which they 
direct their most effective attacks; and in these they are seconded 
by a large body of Christians, whose orthodoxy is as unimpeachable 
as that of the most strenuous advocates of “the high mystery of pre- 
destination.” Relieve orthodoxy of the clogs of predestination, and 
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it need not fear the attacks of its enemies; and even with this ter- 
rible burden upon its shoulders, it has proved more than a match for 
Unitarianism. This, indeed, some of the most eminent advocates 
of that system, of the present age, have virtually confessed. 

Another phase of this “conflict” is discussed at length by our 
author, and, we think, magnified quite beyond its real importance. 
By the law of repulsions, Calvinism sometimes engenders a species 
of Universalism,—a heresy that seldom flourishes except in an 
atmosphere that has been poisoned by excessive doses of super- 
orthodoxy. Still we doubt whether any properly-informed and really 
sane mind could entertain such a’ system as “ orthodox Untiversal- 
ism.” No example of the kind has yet been found out; for the case 
of the justly celebrated John Foster is not in point, since he was 
a stern ultra-Calvinist, with a highly eccentric intellect, and a mor- 
bidly melancholy spirit. Foster never attempted to reduce his 
vagaries to a theological system, and he confessed that all the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures seemed to be against them. It is not strange 
that upon such a mind as was Foster’s, the gloomy dogmas of his 
creed produced the most painful results,—effects which, even Chal- 
mers confesses, Calvinism tends to produce in some minds. It was 
not orthodoxy, therefore, but its foreign appendages, that unsettled 
the judgment and clouded the spirit of the great essayist. 

Under the pressure of well-directed attacks upon the indefensible 
parts of Calvinism, from both orthodox and Socinian stand-points, 
the advocates of that system at length shifted their position, and 
abandoning the “Old,” originated the “ New-School Theology.” 
This was simply an attempt to harmonize contradictory propositions, 
and by logical subtleties to bewilder the minds of its advocates and 
others, so that the difficulties of the case should not appear. The 
attacks from this new position upon the old theology were terribly 
effective, and quite irresistible; and for a while, by concealing its in- 
consistencies, and keeping its own antagonistic elements from actual 
collisions, it seemed to have accomplished the long-sought purpose 
of harmonizing the apparently opposing verities of Christianity. 
The triumph, however, was a short one; the failure complete. 
Retaining in a modified form the indefensible points of the old 
theology, its corner-stone—the doctrine of original sin—was sapped, 
and the whole superstructure thus made insecure. As a system of 
doctrines, the “ New-School Theology” is orthodoxy diluted and 
emasculated. It gives diminished views of the divine law and its 
Author; of sin and of holiness. In its light, human depravity seems 
less intense; the nature of repentance is changed; conversion is 
reduced to an act of the yoluntary powers, and the whole of religion 
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to a system of opinions and duties reacting upon the moral nature. 
The inherent defects of this system were, of course, seen from the 
beginning by not a few learned and pious divines, who did not fail 
to point out its radical inconsistencies and pernicious practical 
tendencies. These disadvantages are fully conceded by our author, 
though it is quite evident that his personal sympathies are with its 
advocates and adherents; but he justly concludes that the conflict 
does not end here. 

Abandoning the hope of effecting an adjustment of the “conflict” 
on the basis of any of the four preceding “experiences,” our 
author presents two others as the only remaining alternatives. He 
assumes that either we must abandon the notion that the divine ad- 
ministration is agreeable to “the principles of honour and right,” or 
else conclude, contrary to the generally received opinion, that the 
human family are not now in the first stage of their responsible 
existence, but are suffering in this world the penal consequences of sins 
committed in a previous state of being. The former, it is granted, 
would effectually eclipse the divine glory, and by constituting the 
Almighty an object of slavish dread, would quite extinguish all rev- 
erential love and chastened filial fear toward him, and transform him 
into a powerful and unrelenting tyrant. ‘The very thought of this is 
horribly repulsive; and yet there is cause to believe that under the 
gloomy influences of the “ Old-School Theology,” not a few devout 
but misguided persons have so far entertained this notion as to ex- 
perience its blighting curse upon their religious peace. The author 
strongly intimates that its dreadful shadow for some time rested 
upon his own mind, from which, indeed, he escaped only by taking 
refuge in his theory of preéxistence. 

This theory, which constitutes the chief peculiarity of the work, 
is briefly this :—The present is not the original state and condition 
of our race, nor is the new-born child then first issued upon its 
career of responsible existence : our souls are emigrants from another 
sphere, sent into this world, as a penal colony; or they are the dis- 
eased of other worlds, sent hither as to a hospital, where means 
are provided for their recovery in the gospel of the Son of God. 
This assumption of preéxistence, and actual voluntary sinning before 
birth, is made the key-stone of the arch by which he attempts to 
span the yawning chasm that, from his delusive stand-point, seems 
to separate the immutable truths of Christianity. The origin of 
human depravity, as to its terrestrial manifestations, is thus accounted 
for; though the difficulty is removed only one stage backward. It 
has, however, ever been the practice of human folly to conclude that 
any difficulty was effectually disposed of, when it could be pushed 
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out of the present world. This theory, too, not only confesses, 
but requires the most thorough and radical notions of original 
depravity. By a play upon the word Aabit—using it first in its 
philosophical sense to indicate the constitutional character, and then 
in its popular acceptation for the result of a continued course of 
action—he attempts to demonstrate his theory from the existence of 
sinful habits, ab origine, in our natures. A ready solution is thus 
afforded of all the difficult questions growing out of the prevalence 
of evil, whether natural or moral, in the present ‘vorld,—while what- 
ever good is here afforded is seen to be, in the highest possible 
sense, a matter of pure and positive grace. ‘To a mind affected to 
morbidness by studying the crabbed problems of a partial and per- 
verse creed, it is very possible that such a theory would afford relief, 
and therefore be gladly embraced and earnestly defended. It was 
under such influences that John Foster fled for refuge to Univer- 
salism, a course from which Dr. Beecher has escaped (if indeed he 
has so escaped) by virtue of a more hopeful spirit, and a more fer- 
tile imagination. We heartily congratulate both of them on their 
escape from the decretum horribile, though their temporary resting- 
places are but frail and baseless structures. 

A story is told of a certain fanciful writer who, having promul- 
gated a well-wrought theory, when it was objected that it was 
opposed to many well-attested facts, coolly replied, “So much the 
worse for the facts.” It would seem that Dr. Beecher has taken 
much the same course with his theory. It is certainly not alto- 
gether repugnant to some of the facts and phenomena of the case 
in question, and because it brings relief at the very point where 
relief was needed by him, the theory is adopted with an almost total 
disregard of many of the most considerable facts and circumstances 
of the subject. No attempt is made to account for the existence of 
such myriads of fallen spirits in another, or in many other worlds; 
nor does the author seem to feel the force of his own arguments, as 
applied to another sphere, against the prevalence of sin in this 
world, on the supposition that men are born in innocence and 
rectitude of character. Nor does he even allude to the objection 
which must surely arise, that a perpetuation of personal identity, 
such as to carry with it an entailed responsibility, would necessarily 
imply a perpetuated self-consciousness; nor is the question ex- 
amined at all whether the boasted “principles of honour and right” 
might not forbid the infliction of the penalties due to crimes com- 
mitted in another state of existence, upon persons who are now quite 
uninformed that they ever had such an existence, or in any case com- 
mitted the crimes whose penalties they are now suffering. 
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The author’s theory is produced by him as an elementary truth in 
Christianity, absolutely necessary to harmonize the other great 
truths of the system, or to give it practical efficiency among men. 
And yet he confesses that it is not found in the Bible, nor yet is it 
so plainly implied, but that for eighteen hundred years the Church, 
though constantly embarrassed by the “conflict” which it alone is 
adequate to terminate, failed to recognise it. Did he ask himself 
whether all this providential arrangement answers the “demands” 
of the “ principles of honour and right?” Is such a state of things 
agreeable to the conditions of a “fair probation?” A revelation, 
whether verbal or implicated, which requires a divine interpretation 
to render it cognizable, till such interpretation is given is not a 
revelation in reality; and he who shall bring such an interpretation 
is-as truly a medium of revelation as was David or Isaiah. If, then, 
we yield our assent to this scheme, we must believe that, by divine 
appointment, the Church was without the knowledge of one of the 
most important and practically useful truths of religion—a truth 
without which the Christian system has neither beauty nor adapta- 
tion, nor can the ways of God to man be justified—until more than 
eighteeen hundred years after the day of Pentecost, when it was given 
forth through the logical acumen of Dr. Edward Beecher! We 
would not object to the medium, if indeed the revelation is needed ; 
but we fear this new mode of discovering the essential truths of 
revelation may lead to difficulties. It certainly exalts the human 
intellect to a codrdinate authority with the word of God, so that logic 
must henceforward occupy the place hitherto assigned to none but the 
explicit dicta of the Bible. We forbear to utter all that we feel on 
this subject; nor could we preserve (as we do most unreservedly) 
our confidence in the author’s devout sincerity, did we not give him 
the benefits of Imlae’s reflections on “ Disorders of the Imagination,” 
as addressed to Rasselas and his companions: “In time some 
particular train of ideas fixes the attention; all other intellectual 
gratifications are rejected; the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs 
constantly to the favourite conception, and feasts on the luscious 
falsehood, whenever she is offended with the bitterness of truth. 
By degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed; she grows first 
imperious, and in time despotic. Then fictions begin to operate as 
realities, false opinions fasten upon the mind, and life passes in 
dreams of rapture or of anguish.” 

We have intimated that the theory of preéxistence is not original 
with Dr. Beecher; this, however, is rather in its favour than otherwise, 
since it is a maxim that whatever is new in theology must be false. 
The only agency he has in the matter is the revival of an exploded 
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fancy, and applying it as a solvent to the stubborn knots of modern 
Calvinism. The notion of the preéxistence of souls was not unknown 
to the primitive Church, into which it was brought among many 
other oriental fancies, or deduced naturally from the Gnostic theory 
of emanations. It was then adopted and propagated by Origen, in 
a form and for a purpose not widely different from those of Dr. 
Beecher in the present instance. “Origen,” says Hagenbach, “ fol- 
lowing the example of the Pythagorean and Platonic schools, as well 
as of the later Jewish theology, speaks of the preéxistence of the 
soul as something real. He reconciles his doctrine with human 
liberty and divine justice by maintaining that the soul, entering into 
the bodies of men, suffers punishment for former sins.” To Ori- 
gen’s theory of preéxistence, Tertullian opposed the doctrine of the 
propagation of the soul, per traducem,—a doctrine which, stripped 
of the materialistic drapery in which that father clothed it, is still 
cherished as the true theory of the origin of souls by a large portion of 
orthodox. Christians, though Dr. Beecher dismisses it as altogether 
undeserving a serious consideration: an easy method that, of getting 
by a formidable difficulty. Origen’s fancies—of which he had many 
—made but little progress in the primitive Church; and at the 
Council of Constance, A. D. 540, this one among other heresies 
was formally condemned,—from which time to the present it has 
been considered as one of the creatures of Origen’s fruitful but ill- 
governed imagination. 

Having thus exhibited the grounds of the “conflict,” and set forth 
his scheme for an adjustment, the author proceeds, at length, to show 
that all other attempts to harmonize the truths of religion had sig- 
nally failed. In his “ Historical Outline and Estimate of the Con- 
flict,” he examines the principal theological systems as to the point 
in question, and dismisses them all as “unsatisfactory. ” We shall 
notice but a single one. A brief chapter is devoted to “Other 
Ineffectual Efforts at Relief,” in which the semi-Pelagian scheme of 
modern Romanism, and the Arminian theory—the association is 
significant—are pretended to be examined. He, however, concedes 
(an act of justice too often neglected by Calvinistic writers) that the 
basis of the Arminian theory is as truly orthodox as that of the 
Calvinian system,—that “Wesley and the Methodists give the 
same views of the effects of the forfeiture in Adam as was given by 
Augustine and the Reformers;” and then adds :— 


“The modification of the Augustinian system introduced by Arminian 
divines, is effected by their doctrine that, in consequence of the death of 
Christ, a gracious ability is restored to all men in a sufficient degree to enable 
them to embrace the gospel. This is called by Fletcher ‘a gracious free- 
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agency ; and Watson says that by it is communicated ‘a power of willing to 
come to Christ, even when men do not come,—a power of considering their 
ways and turning to him.’ Upon the foreseen use of this power they base the 
eternal decision of God as to man’s salvation; and thus arrive at the ancient 
doctrine of conditional predestination, although in a different way from the 
semi-Pelagians and the early Greek Church.”—P. 352. 







To this statement of the case we make no serious objection, 
though we might employ other forms of expression in stating the 
same things. He proceeds :— 































“Tt is not my purpose to enter into a discussion of the points at issue between 
the Arminians and the Calvinists with reference to this doctrine. I will only say, 
that under a system of real preéxistence there is an important truth which is 
very nearly related to the doctrine of gracious ability, although not identical 
with it, but which I have not now time to develop. 

“But my main object is to say, that so long as a forfeiture in Adam is 
retained, and real preéxistence is denied, neither of the modifications which I 
have described is effectual to meet the demands of the principles of equity and 
of honour.”—P. 353. 





To this no other answer is necessary than “ Non sequitur.’ We 
indeed differ very considerably from our author as to those “demands,” 
and therefore it is not strange that his objections strike us less 
forcibly than they do him. Nor can we think that to a mind free 
from any prepossessions, the Arminian scheme of forfeiture by 
Adam, and restoration by Christ, would imply the least conflict with 
any rational view of equity and rectoral goodness. Indeed, the 
author’s manner at this point gives evidence that he has found him- 
self at a loss for arguments against. a system which he had already 
classed among “Other Ineffectual Efforts at Relief,’ and which, 
therefore, he was compelled to find “unsatisfactory.” To us, his 
conclusion in this case seems to be specially inconsequential :— 


“The Arminians allege that by divine grace, through Christ, free-agency 
has been restored to all men. Even if this were conceded, it does not bring 
them up to the point demanded by the principles of equity and honour; for 
they still have depraved natures, and are full of propensities to evil, which are 
certain to ruin them if God does not interpose.”—P. 354. 


But, according to this system, God does so far interpose that no one 
can be ruined except by his own perverse refusal of salvation, when 
offered freely and in good faith; and so the whole objection falls to 
the ground. It is sufficient in this place to notice, in this manner, 
the author’s objections to the Arminian theory; an adequate exhi- 
bition of that system we hope to give at another time. 

The latter portion of the volume, for nearly two hundred pages, 
is occupied by what the author terms “The Argument,” consist- 
ing of a restatement of most of the assumptions of the former por- 
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tions, with variations and additions. It bears the marks of great 
labour and painstaking in the preparation; but as an argument it is 
feeble, confused, and inconsequential,—though, from the air of satis- 
faction with which its results are stated, and the positive and defiant 
manner in which they are appealed to, it is evident that the writer 
deems his positions invulnerable. It is not a very difficult thing for 
any person of an active but ill-trained mind to weave a chain of soph- 
isms, and evolve imaginary conclusions, with a confident “therefore,” 
or “thus we see,” at each stage, though the force or relevancy of the 
matter is seen by none but himself. Of this kind of rampant 
ratiocination we have seldom met with so remarkable an instance. 

We shall not attempt to review this strange “argument,” but only 
notice a few of its positions. It begins by conceding that the author’s 
theory, which is “alone effectual to harmonize the conflicting powers 
of Christianity,” is not found “in express terms” in the Scriptures. 
With the great body of orthodox Christians that admission must be 
a fatal one; but the author seems not so to hold to the sufficiency 
of the written word, as taught in the creed,—“ That whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man that it should be believed ;” but rather that “God has so 
presented to us this system, taken as a whole, that by a careful study 
of it we may learn the great law of its harmonious action.” Of 
course this all-important truth—if truth it is—can be known only 
by such as have both the ability and opportunity for “a careful 
study” of it; the rest must receive it on their faith in the infal- 
libility of the logic of those who thus study it. But we are told 
that the Newtonian philosophy rests only on inferential evidence, 
and therefore why may not a great religious doctrine be sustained 
in the same manner? An unlettered disciple of Christ would an- 
swer, that whatever may be the laws of the material universe, he 
neither knows them nor feels any lively interest in them; but that 
his interests in the doctrines of salvation are too vital to be 
trusted to a mere inference ;—give me an explicit “Thus saith the 
Lord.” A Christian philosopher would reply, that though a 
theory in physics may rest on merely plausible inductions, and 
often is assented t) when its reality is seriously doubted, yet no one 
who realizes the infinite interests involved ia the doctrines of the 
gospel could willingly consent to commit his eternal destinies to 
such an uncertainty. In such a case we need assurance instead of 
an inferred probability, and such a conviction as can be effected 
only by the sure word of God, revealed in the heart by the “Holy 
Spirit of promise.” 

The assumption that the Bible contains nothing incompatible 
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with this theory, can avail nothing; for, in the first place, the 
assumption is not granted, and secondly, it would not answer the 
purpose if it were. It certainly cannot be required that a revelation 
intended for universal use should specifically contradict every strange 
fancy that fertile imaginations may invent, nor that it should so 
arrange its salutary teachings that a perverted (not to say perverse) 
ingenuity may not set up a ridiculous theory among them with 
some degree of plausibility. The design of the Bible is to teach 
us the truth, and thus to guard us against error; and if it has at 
all given us a system of divine anthropology, then we are to receive 
that, and reject all others. This is, indeed, virtually though indi- 
rectly granted, since the attempt is made to show that those por- 
tions of Scripture which have very generally been understood to 
teach such a system have never till now been properly interpreted. 
The strongholds of the venerable orthodoxy of Protestant Christian- 
ity, and of the later Primitive Church—especially Romans v, 12-19— 
are most earnestly and pertinaciously assailed; and all the powers 
of the controversialist are brought to bear against the initial article 
of the New-England Primer,— 


“In Adam’s fall we sinned all,” 


as though some ancient grudge against its crabbed lessons, cherished 
since early boyhood, was now finding its vent. If never before, the art 
of hermeneutics received a full trial of its powers and capabilities, 
the test may now be considered complete. 

To the idea of a forfeiture by the human race, in Adam, of any 
kind or in any degree, the author seems to be especially hostile, 
constantly and confidently assuming that such a dispensation would 
be a grievous wrong to the sufferers. That to a mind accustomed 
to view this subject in the light of the old theology, but over which 
that system has lost its power, it should appear severe and unjust, 
is not strange; but a person thus situated is in the worst possible 
condition for forming a correct and reliable opinion upon the sub- 
ject, as to which both his intellect and his heart have been thus tor- 
tured. We often go too far when, offended by the apparent iniquity 
of any principle or proceeding, we turn to something more congenial. 

Our author’s position is as far short of the truth as that which 
he opposes is beyond it, and has the further disadvantage of oppos- 
ing both Scripture and manifest facts. On two occasions at which 
God, of set purpose, declared himself and the nature of his dispen- 
sations to Moses, the principles of entail, both of blessings and 
curses, are explicitly avowed. See Exodus xx, 5; and xxxiv, 7. 
The history of the divine judgments shows us this principle in 
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action. Noah and Lot were found righteous among corrupted gen- 
erations; and the rewards of their righteousness came upon their 
children. Korah, Daihan, and Abiram sinned, and the divine ven- 
geance fell upon their wives and their little ones, as well as upon 
their own persons. Fora breach of filial duty committed by one of 
the sons of Noah, the descendants of that sinning individual, to the 
latest generation, were doomed to bear the curse. But why look 
beyond our own times and circumstances for proof in this matter? 
Do we not everywhere find abundant proof, that in the divine mind 
our whole race appears as an aggregated unity, as well as a collection 
of personal individualities,—that there is much which belongs to the 
race in common, as well as much that pertains exclusively to the 
individual? he “ Old-School Theology” sinks the individuak in 
the community, and thus violates the first principles of moral equity; 
our author rejects the community altogether, and by so doing arrays 
himself against both Scripture and common-sense. Both principles 
are unquestionably true, but they so modify each other that neither 
may be applied absolutely. Nor can we see any difficulty in apply- 
ing these principles to Adam’s relations to his posterity, and to the 
results of his transgression upon his race; since whatever was for- 
feited in the first Adam has been either restored or compensated 
for by the second Adam, the benefits oftwhose grace extend to all 
the individuals of our race, and in such degree and efficiency as fully 
to reverse the original loss in all who do not perversely reject that 
grace. 

As is usually the case with those who ride hobbies, our author finds 
his theory available beyond its original purpose. Like Aladdin’s 
lamp, or the philosopher’s stone, his theory is universally useful. In 
its beams the hitherto unfathomed abyss which concealed from human 
research the question of the origin of evil, becomes radiant with 
light, and its vexed problems as plain as the multiplication-table,— 
though to our feeble vision the solution and the question are about 
equally obscure. The notion so forcibly set forth by Robert Hall, 
that “a religion without a mystery is a temple without a God,” is 
left unnoticed as an exploded fancy of an age of darkness, since the 
far-reaching logic of our author solves all mysteries, and exchanges 
faith for knowledge. So strange a collection of learned absurdities 
and grotesque puerilities we have never before encountered. We 
have, in our day, examined many arguments against our settled 
convictions, and have been often compelled to hesitate, and rally our 
thoughts, in order to repel the ingenious sophisms; but in this case 
we have gone over the whole, and found no occasion to hesitate for 
a moment for a reply to the strange arguments and positions of the 
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author, so transparent is the fallacy in every part. To read over 
these lucubrations is a weariness to the flesh; to canvass them as 
arguments may excite disgust or mirth, according to the state of the 
reader’s spirits; but to consider them as the teachings of a learned 
and pious Christian minister, can excite only sorrow in all truly 
benevolent minds. 

With a few general reflections we must close these observations. 
The book itself, with its theory and arguments, we esteem of very 
little consequence, and in itself almost equally inefficient of good and 
evil. The source whence it originates gives it transient notoriety ; 
but we cannot suppose that any one capable of weighing evidence 
will become a convert to its theory. But its influences upon its 
author cannot be so transitory. Among his personal acquaintances, 
an estimable private character and many personal good qualities 
may secure a continuance of Christian confidence,—for often an 
upright heart is yoked to a crooked intellect; but as a religious 
guide and instructor, even his friends must own that he is unsafe. 
His position among theological questions is all in uncertainty, beyond 
what is disclosed in this volume; and surely this gives very little 
satisfaction as to his views, except as to the obvious facts of human 
depravity. Having placed himself so conspicuously before the pub- 
lic, and in direct hostility?to the settled and cherished convictions 
of the great body of the Christian Church, he must expect his book 
to be subjected to a searching examination, and to be met by every 
legitimate form of attack,—not even excepting ridicule, if he has 
made himself ridiculous. No man has the right to complain wheu 
the works which he addressed to the public are fearlessly though 
fairly responded to; nor should any turn author who is too sensitive 
to be reviewed, for no amount of deprecation can protect him from 
the assaults of the “ungentle craft.” 

The perusal of this volume has given us a quickened conviction 
that the doctrine of predestination, as held and taught by high 
Calvinists, cannot be reconciled with the revealed character of God, 
and with the notions of righteousness and benevolence which his 
word inculeates. This fault of the system was doubtless, to a con- 
siderable extent, kept out of sight in the days when the authority of 
creeds and the determinations of councils were generally final as to 
all theological questions; but that time has passed away, and now 
each tenet or doctrine must stand or fall by its own merits. ‘T'o the 
deeply-penitent man the horrors of that system are the less ap- 
parent, since his sense of personal guiltiness fully justifies to his 
conscience the most terrible doom that might be denounced against 
him, and also hides from his mind’s contemplation everything beyond 
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his own case. Or if at any time a thought is directed to the world, 
it is seen “lying in the wicked one,” and from its character subject 
to the divine displeasure, while the gift of salvation is seen to be 
eminently and absolutely of grace. For this cause many devout 
and intelligent Christians have acquiesced in that doctrine, to whom 
its hard features have been horribly offensive. But that to which 
the newly-awakened penitent may yield assent in the immaturity of 
religious experience, becomes more and more a difficulty as the 
renewed heart grows in grace and in the knowledge of the truth. 
Thus two fatally hostile elements are found at the very basis of the 
system. 

The history of Calvinian theology and its off-shoots, for the 
past century, strikingly illustrates and confirms this view of, the 
case. “ New Divinities” have followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion, and each has usually been less satisfactory, because less self- 
consistent than its predecessor. Offended by the manifest cruelty 
of the dark side of that system, some, in spite of the plain teachings 
of the Bible to the contrary, have tried hard to believe that in some 
way the blessings extended by it to the elect will be universal. 
Others, on account of this plague spot upon it, have rejected the 
whole system of orthodoxy,—its obvious verities as well as its 
unwarranted appendages ; and in turn have found that a theological 
system which opposes both Scripture and facts is foredoomed to a 
transient and unquiet existence. And yet others have attempted to 
cure the evils of the system without changing its identity, but have 
universally found that it becomes worse for mending. 

It is quite evident, however,—as many will be made to feel more 
sensibly than ever before, by reading this volume,—that no plan of 
adjustment can be proposed, with any chance of success, that fails to 
embody and make prominent the manifest and mournful truth, that 
the human heart is deeply and essentially depraved. This sad 
truth must be confessed and recognised, and upon that foundation 
must the gospel superstructure be built. The provisions for man’s 
redemption are adapted to none but the impure, the diseased, and 
the guilty,—and such the awakened sinner feels that he is; and 
beyond this even the heir of salvation confesses, “ By the grace of 
God Lam what Iam.” ‘The rejection of this fundamental doctrine 
has degraded Universalism to a less offensive but equally pernicious 
form of infidelity with plain-speaking deism. It has set modern 
Unitarianism adrift on the broad ocean of rationalism, upon which 
the less scrupulous have gone over to pantheism, or are wandering in 
the interminable wastes of a shoreless scepticism,—from which their 
more serious and discreet brethren have escaped by clinging to some 
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parts of this fundamental truth. Its partial and virtual rejection by 
the New-School theologians has involved their system in inextri- 
cable absurdities, and deprived it of the chief excellence of the old 
theology, without at all relieving it of the fatal excesses of that 
system. Especially in that phase of the new theology, known as 
“Oberlin Divinity,” is the awful sanctity with which the earlier 
system invested the Divine Person and his dispensations rudely torn 
away, and the whole subject of religious truth treated with a super- 
cilious flippancy that borders very closely on profanity. In every 
case the rejection of that tenet from the doctrinal system has been 
the occasion of confusion and inefficiency. A system founded in 
error can never accomplish any really valuable purpose. 

Here we must dismiss the subject, with one or two brief reflec- 
tions. The examination of this work has given us a lively convic- 
tion that it is a great misfortune to be educated to false views of the 
great truths of religion. Had this writer never studied Calvinistic 
theology, nor been taught to view the verities of Christianity from 
a false position, we confidently believe he would never have dreamed 
of his baseless theory of preéxistence, for he would have had no need 
of it. Thus, too, would he have escaped whole years of deep mental 
anguish, which has resulted most disastrously to his modes of thought, 
and to his settled convictions,—results which are probably rather 
his misfortunes than his faults. It has also convinced us that, 
while a due degree of mental independence is a real excellence, its 
excess is both irrational and dangerous. A free and ingenuous mind 
cannot submit itself to dictation; yet, if properly instructed, it will 
be very slow to array itself against all authority, and to assume 
for itself a preéminence in wisdom. In theology conservatism is 
especially necessary; for that, unlike most others, is not a pro- 
gressive science,—though the changing aspects of other sciences may 
require corresponding modifications in its outward forms. The- 
ology, too, is transcendental in its character, and derived to us by 
divine tradition: it is received by faith, and, for the most part, lies 
beyond the range of rational induction and argumentation. Here 
is Dr. Beecher’s great error. He has attempted an impossibility, 
and the result is an intellectual abortion. 
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Art. IL—REVIVAL OF THE BLACK ARTS. 
1. The Mountain Cove Journal and Spiritual Harbinger. Mountain Cove, Fay- 
ette County, Virginia, 1852-3. 

2. Rochester Weekly American, Thursday, April 14th, 1853. A Discourse upon the 
Ancient and Modern Arts of Divination. Delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester, New-York, Sabbath evening, March 20, 1853, by the 
Pastor. 

3. A Review of the Spiritual Manifestations. By Cuartes Brercuerr, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Newark, New-Jersey. New-York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Co. 1853. 





Ir is not very many years since the impassioned and oracular muse 
of Festus poured forth, in wild and burning accents, a solemn 
dirge over the forgotten and abandoned dreams of earlier fancy, and 
lamented with melancholy wail the complete extinction of all the 
supernatural arts and transcendental! reveries which had beguiled 
the efforts and fired the imagination of less sober and calculating 
generations than our own. But the tide seems at length to be 
turning; and the ebb of the current promises to be more than propor- 
tionate to its flow. After centuries of growing scepticism, which, 
commencing in religion, extended itself throughout the whole domain 
of human speculation, the civilized world is again displaying an 
amazing alacrity in welcoming all the credulities and superstitions 
from which it so lately boasted that it had been entirely liberated. 
The infidelity which was initiated in theology by Abelard, in philos- 
ophy by Giordano Bruno and Montaigne, in politics by Elie de la 
Boétie, Hobbes, and Spinoza, and in science by Galileo,—which 
heralded its approaching triumph in Montesquieu, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau, fought its victorious fight in the first French Revolution, 
and so recently proclaimed its definite ascendency in Strauss, and 
its perpetual reign in the Religion of Humanity and the Positiv- 
ism of M. Comte,—this wide-spread and all-embracing incredulity, | 
which has so deeply branded its mark on the earlier half of the 
passing century, is losing its hold of the sceptre in the very hour in 
which it has boldly arrogated to itself the undivided and undisputed 
sovereignty of the intellect. The emancipation of the human reason 
from all authority but its own, was not destined to be a stationary 
phase in the supposed zenith of its unhallowed power. The sun 
and moon were not to stand still for it at any Ajalon. The meridian 
splendour of the self-satisfied intellect marked but the transit of the 
line which separated by a filmy thread its slow ascent from its rapid 
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decline. But the suddenness of the supervenient change is indeed 
surprising. We are relapsing by no measured regress, but by 
immense bounds, into all the alleged follies of the infant ages of 
history,—into all the dreamy mysteries of medizeval delusion. We 
are hastening to repeat with equally blind confidence, but with less 
excuse, the derided miracles of former necromancy and of antique 
magic. ‘The Black Arts, which have been so long ridiculed by 
every flippant ignoramus, who measured truth by the scant capacity 
of popular belief, are once more coming into general favour, though 
christened with new names to tickle the itching ears of the times. 
Omens have never been wholly out of vogue, nor have dreams ever 
been entirely extirpated from the acceptance of the vulgar. 
Astrology has not yet returned with its ancient pretensions, but we 
may anticipate their daily resuscitation, for the auguries and oracles 
of the elder world have been recalled by the inauguration of the 
various forms of recent divination. Astrology has never been 
extinct: its public glories waned from the times of Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa and Giovanni Pico de Mirandola; but it has been cultivated 
with greater or less assiduity, in secret societies and obscure cells, 
throughout the late centuries.* Occasional indications of its spas- 
modic vitality were afforded to the unbelieving world by the writings 
of Dr. Dee, the prophecies of Mademoiselle Le Normand, and the 
Almanac of Zadkiel. It is not forty years since a complete Dic- 
tionary of Astrology was published in London.t Now, however, 
a brighter day having dawned upon all delusion, astrology will 
profit by the genial sunshine, and resume its preéminence among 
its kindred superstitions. It awaits only the fulness of time, which 
is diligently expedited by the renovated faith in nearly all that 
amused or deluded the elder world. The caverns and dells of 
Greece may be no more vocal with the mystical whispers of ancient 
inspiration, but the prophetic woods of Dodona, and the snow-clad 
peaks of Delphi are repeated, under less poetical auspices, at 
Mountain Cove, in Fayette County, Virginia; while the Cummzan 
Sibyl and her wandering sisters find strange representatives in the 
Rochester girls and their numerous imitators. The statues of the 
divinities may never more leap down from their pedestals in the 


© Ego vel in hunc diem latitare per orbem variis in locis talia occulta collegia 
crediderim, ut olim singulares ordines in arcanorum nature memoriam sunt 
instituti, quorum omne studium in abditis nature causis indagandis versatur, 
Morhofii Polyhistor, ps. i, lib. i, c. xiii, § 51. Late evidence to the same effect 
is furnished in Leigh Hunt’s modernized version of Chaucer, in one of his notes. 

+ Wilson’s Complete Dictionary of Astrology; 1819; 8vo. It has long been 
very scarce. 
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sacred temples, because such temples with such habitants no longer 
exist in the civilized regions of this globe; but the more modern 
shrine, the dining-room table, with all its household gods, the plates 
and dishes, will jump up from the floor, cut fantastic capers, and 
whirl round in a frenzied dance, after a fashion that would have 
amazed the more sober juggleries of ancient hierophants. If we 
still abstain from less chimerical imaginations, and seek no longer 
the philosopher’s stone, or the elixir of life, it is simply because the 
virgin veins of California and Australia have rendered the former 
unnecessary and inconvenient for the multiplication of gold; and 
there are easier and more compendious processes imagined to rea- 
lize the anticipated effects of the latter; which are already partially 
attained by the wondrous agency of chloroform, and are always con- 
stantly promised by every nostrum advertised in the daily papers. 
This shifting of the currents of human speculation—this wild 
transition from one extremity of thought to the appetency for its oppo- 
site—this spontaneous return from the most rigid scepticism to the 
most facile credulity—is not the least curious or significant phenom- 
enon of an age which teems with anomalies and is prolific of monsters. 
Surely no human device—no project conceived by human forethought 
and achieved by human agencies—could so transpose the weights in 
the balance of intellect as to produce this instantaneous alternation 
in the movement of the scales. It is by no intentional or conscious 
effort of man that we can satisfactorily explain this sudden eclipse 
of that coolly-calculating rationalism, which had been so tediously 
acquired, and so fondly regarded as constituting the noontide glory of 
the nineteenth century. Nor, if we look to the immediate instru- 
ments which have been the ostensible agencies in bringing on this 
miraculous change, can we readily discover anything in their intel- 
lectual power, their attainments, or their prominence, to render it 
more explicable. They are, for the most part, the feeble revivers’ 
of exploded and nearly-forgotten dreams. Mesmer, and Hill, and 
Cagliostro passed away, leaving behind them no odours of sanctity, 
but only the reputation of consummate charlatans and knaves ; yet 
the weakest witlings of the age have won acceptability for the endless 
chicaneries of Animal Magnetism. Gall and Spurzheim laboured 
with but slight apparent result; yet peregrinating babblers, peddling 
professors of phrenology, without a smattering of science, and often 
with transparent imposture, have succeeded in introducing phre- 
nology into the motley inventory of the popular creed. Clairvoyance 
and craniology proved insufficient to satisfy the growing appetite 
for the marvellous; the new missionaries of fancy had awakened the 
faith which could remove mountains; and electro-biology, and all 
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the varieties of chiromancy followed in their wake. The Rev. Alfred 
Brunson’s communication from Prairie-du-Chien, on the subject of 
well-digging and divining-rods, introduces rhabdomancy into the 
Patent-Office Reports,* and embalms this antiquated fancy in the 
State Papers of the country. We have not within reach our copy 
of that great magician and repentant theurgist, Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa, and cannot enumerate the various modes of magic, or the 
several species of cabalistic spells, nor show how closely recent 
credulity has approached, nor how far it has outstripped, in some 
particulars, the much-reviled ages of darkness. But out of a list of 
a hundred forms of medizeval divination we detect forty which are 
now practised more or less earnestly ; and we have abundant assur- 
ance, in the incidents daily transpiring around us, that the Black 
Arts of the modern world promise to have as many and as sincere 
acolytes as honoured those of an earlier time. 

The grossest and most proselyting of these delusions is the last. 
The latest state of the man possessed with devils was the worst; for 
the earlier imps had called in new spirits to themselves, and estab- 
lished a petty caucus of demons within the microcosm. Thus, too, 
the most prominent, as the most pernicious, of recent superstitions, 
is the folly or imposture of the so-styled “ Spiritualists.” The 
spirit of the ancient Canidias was transmigrated into the Rochester 
girls, and all the sorcery of the Golden Ass of Apuleius is rendered 
familiar by the practices of their school. Incantations are once more 
heard, mediums are again required, and necromancy appears in the 
full blaze of day, with more than its pristine vigour, and with end- 
less theories to demonstrate its truth. Linking itself on one side 
with the hallucinations of Swedenborgianism, and on the other with the 
tricks of jugglers and mountebanks; associating itself with all cur- 
rent delusions, and harmonizing with all forms of superstition, this 

*renovated phantom of the past emerges from its humble cradle as the 
conquering frenzy of the day. ‘There is nothing new in the Roches- 
ter chimera: in its first inception it was only the rattling of the dry 
bones in the valley of a former Jehoshaphat; in its present ampli- 
fied proportions it is only the resurrection and agglutination of the 
Jong-bleaching fragments of mutilated skeletons. It is such a repro- 
duction of the past as is given in Retzch’s outline of the field of Phar- 
salia. In the simpler as in the more expanded forms of the Roches- 
ter mysticism, it approximates closely to many distinct types of 
former superstition. The Greeks would have attributed much to 
the intervention of Pan, and the unearthly sounds which were heard 
in the woods of Arcadia; much would have been referred by the 


© Patent-Office Report, 1851. Agricultural, pp. 14-19. 
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Romans to the Tuscan disciples of Tages; and our own untutored 
ancestors would have attributed the strange noises to the mischief 
or malevolence of the denizens of Faérie Land. In the “Salem 
manifestations,’ of which Cotton Mather was such an enlightened 
witness, there was a less pleasing exhibition of like phenomena; 
and, about a quarter of a century ago, before the New- York witches 
commenced the practice of their craft, before the land of Mormon 
(Wayne County) was favoured with the second revelation of deceit, 
some obscure women, of doubtful fame, in Russell County, Va., are 
said to have professed the same identical gifts, which have been 
lately resuscitated with such astounding éclat, and have led to 
such strange and alarming results. ‘The Rochester girls, in suc- 
ceeding to the unrecognised powers of these Russell performers, 
have extended their trivial artifices, and expanded at the same time 
the range of their professions and deceptions. Others have followed 
with livelier fancies and more ardent aspirations, and have spread 
abroad the seeds of the fanaticism, clothing it with new colours, and 
directing it to larger aims, until, by a singular conjunction between 
the deluders and the deluded, between the dreamers and the believers 
in dreams, the Rochester pythonesses have blossomed out into the 
prophetesses of a sect, the inspired missionaries of a proselyting 
creed, and the living Didos of a strange colony. 

Are we bounding, by a violent and involuntary resilience, from 
everything that has been achieved by the vaunted intelligence, the 
arrogant pretensions, the self-idolizing civilization of the nineteenth 
century? Are we floating unconsciously back on some irresistible 
and refluent wave into the dreamy mists which shrouded the cradle 
of human speculation? The cock has scarcely crowed the third 
time since our science denied the existence of God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the rationality of Christianity, and pinned its 
whole faith to the mere processes of observation and induction, and 
the phenomena of the narrowest materialism. Yet already we have 
a new revelation dug out of the earth, like the Etruscan Tages, and 
interpreted by men incognizant of grammar, and confessedly unable 
to read the unintelligible scratches inscribed on the golden plates 
of the new dispensation. Mormonism, however, springing albeit 
from such an original, numbers its thousands and its tens of 
thousands; it has its political organization and its hierarchy; it 
is consolidated into a fanatical theocracy; it veils the essence of an 
hierocratic despotism under the forms of republicanism ; exists as a 
permanent discord to all the institutions around it; and nurses in 
the desert the fervour and the energies which may result in a second 
march of rejuvenated Islamism. Even at this time myriads own 
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allegiance to its standard, accredit the revelation, and revere Joe 
Smith as a saint and a martyred prophet. ‘The world was disposed 
to repudiate the revelation of heaven: it rushes to embrace the 
revelation of earth. Already, while the total negation of the spiritual 
world is echoed all around us, hosts of ministering spirits from the 
realms of the disembodied dead are alleged to be in intimate com- 
munion with this unbelieving generation, and to hover around us, 
ready at a word to do our bidding through the intervention of a 
suitable medium. We may be favoured at any moment with reve- 
lations from the world of ghosts, which are made expressly at our 
request ; and, on the payment of a quarter, the dead are evoked for our 
satisfaction from all parts of the dim universe of shadows. Cerberus 
has again gorged himself with an extraordinary sop, and sleeps 
equally heedless of the passing spirits, and unheeded by them. 
The portals of Tartarus are once more thrown wide open; and, in 
accordance with the wants of travellers and the advancement of the age, 
old Charon and his leaky ferry-boat are apparently superseded by a 
suspension bridge over the irremeable waves of Styx and Cocytus. 
Sin and Death are no longer able to guard the entrances of hell, and 
to deny return to their captives. Hades gives up his invisible hosts 
without a murmur: the ominous wall of iron, so fearfully described 
by Virgil, seems to have fallen, and has perhaps been turned into 
pot-metal in consequence of the late rise in the price of iron. We 
need no Orpheus now with seraphic lyre to charm back the long- 
lost, Jong-lamented Eurydice. The Limbus Patrum, and all the 
other dark resorts of the unsubstantial spectres, hitherto known only 
to the learned topographers of the nether regions, are now laid open 
to our invocations. With the establishment of free trade, our com- 
munications with the other world have been indefinitely multiplied 
and facilitated. We need attempt no arduous path, we require no 
Virgil as our guide, we are compelled to take no perilous journey, 
in order to receive intelligence from our deceased friends, or other 
shades; but the secrets beyond the grave are brought home to us 
with accuracy and expedition, as fully as the knowledge of the Mis- 
sissippi is conveyed to the inhabitants of Europe by Banvard’s 
panorama. With the codperation of Mrs. Whitman, whose “social 
and intellectual eminence” is duly avouched by Putnam’s “ inter- 
preter of dreams,” and with the magic virtues of a bit of silver, we are 
now enabled to call up and question, at our behest, any named spirit 
we may desire to spell for us, from the three kingdoms of Dante’s 
Vision. It is a pity these interesting phantoms advance so slowly 
in their education that they cannot get out of the horn-book into the 
primer. Even the miraculous branch of gold, which was the con- 
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juring wand of AZneas and his Sibyl, has been judiciously altered 
“to suit the times.” So faras the outside barbarians are concerned, 
the glittering twig has been supplanted by the more accessible sub- 
stitute of a small piece of current silver coin. 

A change has indeed come over the spirit of the world’s dream ! 
From denying all that is invisible, intangible, indemonstrable, we 
are passing, almost in the twinkling of an eye, into a rapidly spread- 
ing appetency for the unquestioning acceptance of every dogma 
which can allege these singular attestations of its truth. From the 
sturdy negation of God, because we are denied such palpable proof 
as conquered the scepticism of the doubting apostle, we are gliding, 
without stop or hesitation, into the confident asseveration of the 
indisputable validity of our wildest and most feverish dreams. The 
evidences on which the growing popular fantasy is content to erect its 
most important convictions, will permit us once again to domesticate 
centaurs and unicorns, hippogriffs and krakens, and the whole me- 
nagerie of imaginary beasts. Intensity of conception and the pre- 
determination to believe, impatience of inquiry and incapacity for 
discrimination, will henceforward constitute the sole requisites for the 
authentication of truth. ‘The cumbrous processes of deduction and 
induction, with the whole elaborate logic of Aristotle and Mill, may 
be rejected as needless, in accordance with the crude fancy of Poe’s 
Eureka; and internal assurance, no matter how attained, may cheer- 
fully dispense with the coarser and more tedious methods of external 
investigation. 

A change so vast and amazing as this, of which we have such 
numerous and diversified indications, is beyond human achievement, 
and almost beyond the range of adequate comprehension. But we 
may recognise, through the mists which surround it, the mysterious 
hand-writing upon the wall. The kingdom of Belshazzar is doomed : 
Babylon the Great has fallen in the hour of its noisiest arrogance. 
Meng, Meng, T'eket, Upnarsin. We detect the finger of God— 
the manifest intervention of Providence in the crisis of humanity— 
the evident commencement of a new era, and the approaching over- 
throw of the exclusive claims of science. 

We are not of the number of those who refer every phenomenon 
in nature and every event in history to the direct and immediate 
interposition of Deity: we are fully cognizant of both the physical 
and metaphysical incongruities involved in such a compendious 
theory. We are usually disposed to recognise the uniform action 
of natural law, and the regular operation of those secondary causes 
according to which the will of Heaven is accomplished through the 
instrumentality of created agents. But there are times when all 
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ordinary laws, which human intelligence las been able to detect, are 
completely at fault, and when we are compelled to recognise the more 
imminent and direct action of Providence. And the anomalies 
around us in the present day are such as to suggest the belief that 
the advancing revolution of sentiment and intelligence results rather 
from the divine wisdom, which confounds the purposes of man, than 
from any deliberate designs of human imagination. 

But, startling as are the portents of the times, and undiscoverable 
as may be the secret springs of change, they are yet in some slight 
degree explicable. We may appreciate the character of the new 
procedure, if unable to comprehend its origin and sudden accept- 
ance. ‘The emancipation of the human mind from the thraldom 
of superstition, and from the tyranny of intellectual oppression, 
was not arrested when it had triumphed over the real evils against 
which it had to contend; but it was prosecuted until the civilized 
world had run into dangers greater even than those from which it 
had lately extricated itself. After weaning the adolescent intellect 
of a new cycle from the dreams, the errors, and the delusions of 
immature civilization, and at the same time tearing it rudely away 
from many of its redeeming instincts, intellectual progress has 
pushed forward its columns into the regions of anarchy and license. 
Because, in the ignorant infancy of modern civilization, the mind of 
man had been unduly trammelled by theological dogmatism, and had 
been overburdened by vain imaginations, we have continued the war- 
fare against these grievances after they have ceased to be real ; we have 
pursued the same direction after we have long passed the vanishing 
point of the picture; we have nearly rejected all religion ; and in the 
numerous dreams which we have discarded, we have too frequently 
thrown away the slender substance of truth, which lay hidden under the 
dense mists of former error. We were not content to continue our 
blows only until the actual foe had been vanquished; but we fought 
on in the same way, and with increasing energy and redoubled con- 
fidence, until we have exhausted ourselves, and are once more driven 
back to seek repose in the easy credulity which charmed the infancy 
of intellect. The struggle for freedom of thought has been persisted 
in until the human mind recognises no authority but the empire of 
individual reason, and has arrived at the summary device of repu- 
diating as false everything which lies beyond the restricted circle 
which it has described for itself. ‘Thus has arisen a universal infi- 
delity of thought and feeling, which is only pushed to its logical 
results by avowed atheists: but for the last century the large majority 
of thinking men must have been goaded into atheism by embracing 
the popular habitudes of thought, if they had only been thorough 
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and consistent in their speculations. Nor was this incredulity con- 
. fined to religion; had it been, it might have been readily detected, 
and expeditiously relieved; it extended to all knowledge, and cor- 
roded every manifestation of reason and sentiment. At length we 
begin to feel the toils into which we have been unwarily betrayed ; 
we are embarrassed and fretted by the net-work of sophistry in 
which we have involved ourselves; but we have not the patience to 
retrace our footsteps, if indeed the world ever could go back upon 
its orbit; and we have not the logical dexterity or sobriety to unravel 
the meshes in which we are ensnared. A violent and blind reaction 
is the only resistance which the age can offer; and under its impulse 
the sentiments of mankind have instinctively rebelled against the 
crushing, blighting, hopeless tyranny of the mere intellect, whose 
despotism is felt to be more intolerable than all the wild vagaries 
of early superstition. The sentiments of humanity, shuddering at 
the yawning abyss on the verge of which our modern civilization 
trembled, have thrown back the fancies of enthusiasts into that 
dreamy sentimentalism from which this feverish intellectual progress 
originally took its departure. The tide of superstition, which threat- 
ens to cast up again on the beach all the forbidden and derided arts 
of former times, is the natural reaction which has ensued on the 
instinctive discovery of the perils and extravagances into which the 
unreined intellect had run. We regard this “ Modern Spiritualism,” 
and the resuscitated frenzies of geomancy and necromancy, as no 
local disease, no passing epidemic; but as the raging fever which 
has naturally succeeded the long chill of man’s nobler appetencies. 
It is a permanent change of the tenor of human thought, which 
may be guided and modified, but can scarcely be prevented. ‘The 
shadow has gone back on the dial of Ahaz. Let us hope that the 
breathing-spell thus graciously and miraculously accorded to human- 
ity may be turned in time to profit, although inaugurated by all the 
insane extravagances of old Bacchantes; and let us not despise the 
warning because Balaam’s ass has started back from the invisible 
sword of the angel, before Balaam has discovered the messenger of 
God. 

Martin Luther was accustomed to say, quaintly, but truly, that 
the human mind was like a drunken man on horseback, who, if prop- 
ped up on one side, would fall over on the other. We have now a 
striking exemplification of this maxim in the present manifestations 
of intellectual development. The repudiation of early superstitions 
having been carried too far, threw the world into the horrors of 

almost universal scepticism. The native repugnance of the hu- 
man heart to the chilling desolation of unalloyed infidelity, has 
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repelled it into the opposite extreme of unquestioning credulity. 
Thus the march of intellect, at the close of its long summer-day’s 
journey, exhibits, as the result of modern illuminism, the specula- 
tion of the nineteenth century reeling back with tottering steps to 
the spot which it had abandoned in its morning sunshine. The 
correction of this pitiable spectacle is to be sought, not in the 
determinate prescription of one continuous path, nor in any artificial 
restriction to an assigned course, but in the removal of that mental 
inebriation from which both errors, the original mistake and the 
violent reaction, have alike proceeded. If we can hope to escape 
from the blighting tyranny of renewed superstitions, we must 
sedulously eschew the excesses and the extravagances of recent 
unbelief. We must no longer limit our dllegiance to science and 
demonstration, but must do occasional obeisance to those higher 
powers of our rational nature, instinct and faith. All extremes will 
at some period run into each other: credulity and scepticism are 
twin brothers; they are the offspring of the same parents, the com- 
mon product of the same age, and are as indissolubly united as the 
Siamese twins. 

The process of human development strangely resembles the 
machinery of a clock. The hands, which tell the passing hours and 
mark the advance of time, are moved over the face of the dial by the 
intricate and regular interaction of wheels within wheels, which are 
themselves governed by the unceasing vibrations of the pendulum. 
In like manner the changes of thought and civilization are effectu- 
ated by the equally regular but more complicated wheels of the 
common passions of humanity, and these are regulated by the 
slower, but not less methodical alternations of human sentiment. 
The general intellect of humanity, as well as the individual mind of 
man, is limited on either hand by barriers which it cannot transcend ; 
and as soon as it touches its prison-bars on one side of its cage, its 
course in that direction is arrested, and it flies back in the hope of a 
more successful issue to the prison-bars which confine its motions 
on the other. Thus the world wags on, by an unending series of oscil- 
lations, from one extremity of speculation to the opposite extreme of 
fancy ; and by this libration the index of human civilization is moved 
onward over the dial-plate of time. It may appear singular that this 
untiring vacillation of the human mind should result in the progress 
of humanity; but the enigma is solved by the striking expression 
of Leibnitz, that the beauteous order of the universe springs from 
the fact that all nature is but the horologe of God. 

We do not present these views as any complete explanation of the 
spiritualistic tendencies of popular sentiment, nor can any theory of 
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modern spiritualism be extracted from them: we offer them simply 
as a partial explanation of the sudden revulsion of sentiment which 
is disorganizing modern thought. So far as this interpretation of 
the signs around us is applicable, or designed to be applicable, to the 
specific case of the Rapper sectaries, we are convinced that it is 
accurate; and we know that it accords with the feelings, expressed 
or intuitive, of the leading spiritualists. Beneath all the rant and 
raving of current supernaturalism, in the mysterious vaticinations 
of its poesy, and in the still wilder flights of its prose, it is easy to 
detect the latent inspiration which has dictated the frenzy. In the 
number of the “ Spiritual Harbinger” now lying before us, we find the 
secret spring of the recent movement recognised with a precision and 
even sobriety which we were very far from anticipating. In a poem, 
entitled “The Heart of Unbelief,” which is transcribed in the same 
paper, and which curicusly blends something of the manner of Ten- 
nyson with the fantastic hallucinations of George Lippard, we dis- 
cover a distinct reference of the reaction to the previous intensity 
of the prevalent atheism. 

Strauss, in his notorious Life of Jesus, considers the mention 
of spirits and demons as ipso facto conclusive evidence of the 
legendary and incredible character of the gospel narratives in 
which it occurs. Such an inference is of course.an unwarrantable 
assumption; but it is an assumption which may be addressed with 
irresistible force to the rigid votaries of modern science and rational- 
istic philosophy. ‘The position was, indeed, strictly accordant with 
the whole tenor of accredited speculation; and it could neither be 
denied, nor its invalidity exhibited, without an entire abnegation of 
the most deeply-rooted convictions of the unfettered intellect of 
modern times. The necessary result has been that the pernicious 
mythicism of Strauss remains to this day unanswered, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous illogical attempts of theologians, who have felt 
that the whole fabric of religion, natural and revealed, is undermined 
by his exceedingly dexterous attack. The secret of their failure is, 
that it is not simply a book which is to be refuted, but a compli- 
cated and ingenious scheme of philosophy. Nor is this all: the 
habits of mind to which the philosophy addresses itself, with which 
it is congenial, and by which it is received with the irresistible 
aptitude of natural affinities, must be completely eradicated before 
any criterion can be recognised by which the general fallacy can be 
determined. The sophistry is not confined to the doctrine, but ex- 
ists still more fatally in the minds to which the doctrine is preached. 
But, unconscious of the snare, the apologists of Christianity, instead 
of changing their position, reéstablishing their lines, renouncing 
Fourtnu Series, Vou. VI.—13 
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their errors, and reforming their logic, fought on desperately and 
hopelessly, though the ground on which they stood was giving way 
under their feet. ‘They thus fell into fatal inconsistencies, of which 
all soon became vaguely conscious except themselves. It is no 
wonder that, in such a crisis, multitudes fled from the fortress so 
vainly defended, like sagacious rats running from a falling house, or 
a ship about to sink; no wonder that the knot, which the prevalent 
logic was unable to loose, should be clumsily cut by those who sought 
some refuge and tranquillity for the mind and heart, even at the ex- 
pense of logic and sense; no wonder that, in the paralysis of reason, 
in the ostentatious impotence of the arrogant intellect, those who 
were disgusted by hollow paralogisms which they were unable to 
evade, or yearned for the repose of settled And assured convictions, 
no matter how won, nor whether well-founded or unfounded,—it is 
not surprising, we say, that, under such circumstances, those who 
were harassed by the torturing uncertainties of prevailing doubt 
should have recurred to all the dreams which satisfied or beguiled 
the earlier generations of humanity. That which is startling, and 
cannot be explained by any cognizable laws, is the suddenness, the 
rashness, and the extent of the change which has occurred. 

The facts, phenomena, or hypotheses, connected with spiritual 
intervention and demoniac possession, which were construed by 
Strauss as patent evidence of artifice or delusion, are strangely 
enough resuscitated, after the lapse of very few years, as the very cor- 
ner stones of the new temple of superstition. All the world is again 
invited to believe, in direct opposition to their late convictions, exactly 
what the settled convictions of all the world were so recently declared 
to have irrevocably repudiated. The allegations which were despite- 
fully entreated by science and philosophy as puerile and ridiculous, 
reappear as the very elements of the renovated faith. The last pre- 
tence of science is contradicted and overthrown by the first pretension 
of revived credulity. The venom of mere demonstration from im- 
plicitly accepted premises is sought to be neutralized by the counter- 
irritant poison ofa believing fantasy which proceeds from no premises 
at all. 

In the midst of the confusion, with the jargon of Babel reéchoed 
on all sides; with the formal proclamation by Sir Archibald Alison 
of a new dispersion of the human family; with the prospect of a 
return of the dark ages, presented in the letters of Niebuhr; and 
with endless varieties of brilliant, seductive, or quaint theories, 
tempting our adherence on either hand, it is an arduous endeavour 
to preserve entire sobriety of thought, and to pursue the even tenor 
of our way, without yielding to despair, or attaching ourselves to 
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any popular delusion. It was our good fortune to detect the fal- 
lacies of the reign of intellect long before they resulted in their 
present dismal spawn of multitudinous hallucinations; and, as we 
refused to bend the knee to Baal when the whole civilized world 
was filled with his temples, and swarmed with his idolaters, we will 
not now pour forth our adorations and hosannas to the Molochs 
and Ashtaroths, and the rest of the Syrian hive, which seek to 
usurp his unhallowed dominion. Hoping to preserve ourselves 
untainted by either the scepticism of science or the credulity of 
superstition, we will seek to discover the significance of the recent 
“ spiritual manifestations” with dispassionate sobriety. The lip may 
curl at the follies and antics which we are compelled to witness ; 
but our judgment will be cool, and our heart sad enough as we 
prosecute the inquiry. We have no disposition to indulge in the 
unmitigated and intemperate abuse of the new lights of delusion, 
which is familiar to their unreflecting and unappreciating antago- 
nists, because we conceive the novel errors to be not more senseless 
or pernicious than the old ones; and we agree with Lord Bacon in 
thinking that it is better to believe all the fables of the Koran, and 
all the legends of the Talmud, than to harden ourselves with M. 
Comte and the rigid votaries of science in the imagination that the 
universe exists without a God. We know that in the ordinary pro- 
cedure of Heaven, one general error is corrected only by the tem- 
porary predominance of another, and that one distemper of human 
fancy or feeling can be ejected only by the access of a new disorder; 
and, though the Spiritualists are, in our opinion, endeavouring to 
cast out devils in the name of Beelzebub, the prince of the devils, 
yet we are glad to witness, anywhere, and under any form, a sincere 
effort to exorcise the unclean spirits which have lately held uncon- 
tested dominion over all the conquests of modern intellect. 

The remote aim of the recent reaction, however latent, or how- 
ever grossly disguised, is itself a healthy one. The scope, which 
ought to have been clearly contemplated, is far overshot by the mad 
impetuosity of unreasoning sentiment ; but, at any rate, the gaze of hu- 
manity is once more withdrawn from the stupid and debasing worship 
of materia] idols, to the supposition or recognition of immaterial and 
invisible powers. If “modern Spiritualism” meet with any genuine 
acceptance, it will at least render the good service of restoring to the 
popular creed the wholesome conviction of the existence of the devil, 
a belief which had been almost wholly destroyed by the supposed 
results of imaginary science. If the devil were killed,—if he were 
dead anyhow; if he were even thrown into the pit and bound for a 
thousand years, a tender-hearted philanthropist, to whom the secret 
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might be confided, might well rejoice over his fate, provided that 
nobody else knew it. But in the present constitution of mankind, 
the death of the old serpent, or the general supposition of his death, 
could be regarded only as an unmitigated calamity; yet into this 
pleasant assurance the world was rapidly lapsing, when the Spiritu- 
alists reawakened sentiments which are utterly inconsistent with 
any such consolatory conviction. Every argument, as every cre- 
dence, which can be alleged in proof of their tenets by the Sweden- 
borgians, the Spiritualists, the Mesmerizers, or the Clairvoyants, 
strengthens the evidence by which the personality and the vitality 
of the devil are corroborated. This rehabilitation of “ Ancient 
Nicholas,” as the prince of the powers of darkness is euphemisti- 
cally or euphuistically designated by a recent writer on “ Modern 
Spiritualism,” is, as we have said, no trivial boon to society, and 
we are duly thankful for it. But, in fact, all the vagaries and follies 
of the new creeds of superstition minister, in some measure, to one 
useful end: they break the despotic and blighting sceptre of the 
callous, sceptical, scientific intellect, and lure us back to that inno- 
cent faith of childhood when belief was more blessed than doubt, 
and when the vast universe of the unknown was not ignored because 
temporarily eclipsed by the petty orb of human knowledge. 

What then? Do we recognise the validity of these disinterred 
superstitions ? Do we detect any grains of truth in the mountains 
of chaff which rise before us? By no means. We abhor the pre- 
tensions of the soulless and licentious science of the day; but we 
repudiate with contemptuous pity the endless delusions which have 
resulted, and must result, from the spontaneous but unreflecting 
rebellion against its degrading rule. Through all the mists of 
renovated error we ean see by faith the orb of light, and heat, and 
life, by which those mists have been raised from the bosom of the 
earth. We will not venerate the clouds; we reserve our homage for 
the Cause which has produced them. ‘The truth which the former 
indicate is not contained in themselves, but is implied by the simple 
fact of their appearance. That truth is, that human life, social or 
individual, cannot be satisfactorily guided by mere knowledge, nor 
governed by the exclusive authority of the hard scientific intellect. 
“Man liveth not by bread alone, but by every word which cometh 
out of the mouth of God.” Because a great truth may be inseribed 
on the veil of Isis, and we are refused the privilege of raising the 
veil, and exploring the more recondite mysteries of nature, we are 
not disposed to deny the existence of any divinity behind it; and 
the world will be soon compelled, by the very fervour of insane 
Spiritualism, to renounce its novel fallacy that the veil conceals 
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nothing but a void. ‘This is the beneficial result which we antici- 
pate from the very extravagances of modern Spiritualism. 

We may advance one step further. For nearly two centuries all 
the magic arts, the conjurations, the necromancy, the divinations, 
the prophecies, the oracles, the evocations of ancient and medieval 
times, have been scoffed at and scorned as the emptiest humbugs and 
the most unblushing impostures. It is now one hundred and four- 
teen years since the amiable but weak Rollin furnished nearly the 
latest instance of a distinguished man who believed, with even 
dubious faith, in the demoniac inspiration of Delphi and its contem- 
poraneous shrines. But, have we not now, in the midst of the latest 
civilization, in our largest cities, and in the most enlightened states, 
representatives and equivalents of every former aberration which has 
so long offered a target for ridicule? We may expect even the pil- 
grimage of Panurge to the Pontiff Bacbuc, and the temple of the 
divine Bottle, to be repeated at some early day. The former super- 
stitions could not then have been simply the fruits of ignorance and 
jugglery; they were not the consequences of the rude fancies and 
undeveloped intelligence of mankind; but, somehow or other, they 
must assuredly have been the natural and spontaneous products of 
the intellectual constitution of man. 

Whatever truth, then, or semblance of truth, attaches to the new- 
fledged imaginations, must appertain in like manner, and in at least 
an equal degree, to the earlier legends. ‘The oracles of Apollo and 
the prophetic cave of Trophonius can no longer be unceremoniously 
treated with opprobrious neglect; and our ancient friend, the Cu- 
meean Sibyl, will again be entitled to a reasonable share of popular 
regard. Faint indications of returning deference for these antique 
types of spiritual illumination are indeed already apparent. The 
ordeals of fire and water will cease to be treated as priestly charla- 
tanism, and the legislation against witchcraft may be reénacted, to 
the delight of the shades of Salem bigots, with a lively conviction 
that there are actual subjects to whom it may be rationally applied. 
We have no hesitation in according a deeper truth to astrology than 
can be presumed for any form of modern divination. May not the 
odie force of Baron Reichenbach be as legitimately employed for the 
confirmation of astrology as for the theories of modern Spiritualism ? 
We can discover no unreasonableness in the vaguely-comprehended 
aims of alchemy, except the folly of its direction and modes, and the 
insanity interwoven with the intensity of its pursuit. What argu- 
ment can be brought against astrology which does not oppose clair- 
voyance with ten-fold strength? What objection can be alleged to 
alchemy which does not lie in a great measure against chemistry ? 
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But, let us observe, although it does apparently add weighty con- 
firmation to the cause of the revivers of the Black Arts, and has 
already clouded the judgment of the Rev. Charles Beecher, that all 
the beliefs, which, in late ages, have been so summarily rejected as 
empty superstitions, and which are now thrust back upon our 
acceptance, are abundantly recognised by the common law of every 
land, and are accordingly asseverated at this day by the jurisprudence 
of nearly every state in the Union. The provisions on this subject 
have long fallen into complete desuetude, but, so far as we are aware, 
they have never been formally repealed. In the ordinary text-book 
of law, it is said by Blackstone that “to deny the possibility, nay, 
actual existence of witchcraft and sorcery, is at once flatly to con- 
tradict the revealed will of God, in various passages both of the 
Old and New Testament; and the thing itself is a truth to which 
every nation in the world hath in its turn borne testimony, either 
by examples seemingly well attested, or by prohibitory laws, which 
at least suppose the possibility of commerce with evil spirits.”* 
The repudiation of the Bible is a necessary consequence of the 
customary negation of those practices and convictions which have 
been so complacently branded as mere superstitions. Nearly every 
form of ancient or “modern Spiritualism,” necromancy, and magic, 
is distinctly accredited in the Bible, as was fully perceived both 
by Mr. Beecher and the sober-minded and sensible pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester. If then, we deny 
them as mere follies, we are inevitably and logically compelled to 
renounce both the Old and the New Testaments. The thaumaturgy 
of Moses and the wise men of Egypt, the Witch of Endor, the arts 
of Simon Magus, the ministering angels who appeared to Abraham 
on the plain of Mamre, to Balaam and his ass, who instructed Peter 
and Philip, and opened the prison of St. Paul; and the numerous 
instances of demoniacal possession—all are cashiered as hallucina- 
tions, by the same reasoning or scepticism which habitually assails 
the credibility of the Black Arts. This is a difficulty which is not 
solved by the scientific prize-essays on natural theology, and it is 
fully perceived, and turned to the utmost account by Strauss. 

The human mind, in the full blaze of triumphant civilization, 
has entangled itself in a most hazardous dilemma, from which we 
do not propose to make any attempt to extricate it, until it has 
acquired a full sense of the hopeless difficulties, perils, and incon- 
sistencies of its present position. If it absolutely refuses to con- 
cede the possession of any truth to the pretensions of Spiritualists, 
mesmerizers, oneirophants, clairvoyants, odylists, &c., it is logically 
© Commentaries, iv, 60. 
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compelled to renounce Christianity and all religion, and to experience 
unsuspected difficulties in the mere domain of infidel science. If it 
resolves to retain or renew its faith in Christianity, or in any sub- 
stantial religion, it is invited to return to the recognition of all the 
superstitions which it was so recently its pride to scorn as insane 
reveries. If it adopts the latter course without restriction, it is 
obliged to recur either to demon worship or to a purely idealistic 
Christianity, vamped up and modified by its own unregulated im- 
aginations. ‘T'o assist in the choice of this alternative of evils, or 
to provide an escape from the intricacies of this logical labyrinth, 
we would commend to our readers the sensible Discourse of the 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Rochester, delivered 
in that city on March 20, 1853, and published in the Rochester 
Weekly American of April 14. He grapples with no logical diffi- 
culties—he seems hardly to suspect their existence—but confining 
the range of his sermon to his immediate flock, and justly regard- 
ing an ounce of prevention as worth a pound of cure, he dili- 
gently collects the prohibitions contained in the Bible against the 
unhallowed rites of supernatural arts, whose existence and reality 
are thereby admitted. He says that just before Moses, “the great 
lawgiver, ascended Mount Nebo to die * * * he gives a com- 
prehensive catalogue of almost all the arts and practices of divination 
that have ever been known in the world, and solemnly prohibits 
them as heathen abominations, which are sure to bring the curse of 
God upon their victims.” ‘The testimony of the Rev. Mr. Beecher 
is so far to the like effect. 

“Let the dead bury their dead!” We think that those who have 
brought the world to this dilemma, who have perverted the evidences 
of Christianity to the level of the incredulous and defective reason- 
ings of science, and have thus given occasion to this arduous prob- 
lem, should be the first to offer the solution of the riddle. We have 
only proposed to put into a precise and definite form the enigma of 
the Sphinx, which demands a lucid answer from the current age. 
The practical rule on this, as on all subjects connected with 
religion, is easily given: “ Be ye as little children ;” without anxiety 
to compass supernatural knowledge. More than this we do not say, 
however grieved we may be at the blighting effects of renovated 
Spiritualism, because we are solicitous that the real overwhelming 
nature of the difficulty in our path should be appreciated by frequent 
meditation and sedulous examination, before we present the expla- 
nation which would be lightly thrown aside if prematurely offered, 
and could not be complete until a larger experience and a more 
serious scrutiny of facts have been secured. 
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But, for the purpose of more signally exhibiting the true signifi- 
cance of the recent movements of superstitious theories and practices, 
we remark that in almost every instance they necessitate or suggest 
the correction of a prevalent and corroding error. The latest 
declaration of the most advanced science is, that the authority of 
science is the sole and exclusivé rule which the reason should obey ; 
and that all truth falls within the domain of rigid scientific specula- 
tion. Every one of the resuscitated superstitions lies beyond that 
narrow circle, and is a protest against the pretension to any such 
universal empire. Science had proclaimed the impossibility of 
contemplating anything beyond phenomena and the laws of phe- 
nomena; all of these revived arts necessitate the recognition of real 
causes operating behind the phenomena. Pliysics and metaphysics 
had combined to disprove the credibility of miracles; we have now 
pretensions advanced which would render the absence of miracles 
from the delivery of a revealed religion more miraculous than their 
occurrence. The existence of God had been denied as inconsistent 
with the uniformity of natural phenomena, and as unnecessary for 
their explication; we have now clouds of witnesses from the dead— 
Moses and the prophets, and more confessors than were requested 
by Dives as missionaries from the grave—all ready to attest the 
Divine Being, or at least spiritual essences. The immortality of 
the soul had been frequently discarded as an unscientific dream ; 
the legions of the angel world hover round us to restore our faith. 
Spirits, ghosts, and all supernatural influences had been forsworn 
by nearly everybody but Isaac Taylor of Ongar; thousands now 
declare their constant communion with the shades of the departed. 
All revelations from heaven had been denounced as fallacious im- 
postures by enlightened science; and in the same age the Book of 
Mormon, notwithstanding its estrangement from grammar, was 
received by numbers from the hands of the illiterate Joe Smith as 
a credible revelation, entitled to the most enthusiastic welcome. 
While these fancies charm the ignorant vulgar, and meet with rare 
adhesions in a better class, the educated and intelligent are attracted 
in a similar direction by the revival of Swedenborgianism ; and Mes- 
merism, clairvoyance, electro-biology, &c., impose on the credulity 
of men of all degrees and all grades of intellect. Were we not right 
in saying that the ebbtide of modern thought had arrived? And let 
us note again that this shifting of the currents of speculation is a sud- 
den, spontaneous, and unconscious reaction against the fatal results 
of modern science, which modern logic was unable to anticipate, pre- 
vent, or cure. Jor the same reasons that we acknowledge the germs 
of good to exist in socialism, communism, and the other chimerical 
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projects of modern social reform, which we reject altogether as sys- 
tems, we do not shrink from declaring that the rapid resurrection 
of all forms of superstition marks the revivification of human faith, 
and announces the possibility, if it does not promise the reality, of a 
healthier condition of future speculation. The veil of the temple of 
science has been rent in twain; its walls have been shivered by no 
conscious exercise of human power from the coping-stones to the 
foundation; its shrine has been disenchanted, and the altar raised 
to the sceptical reason may be hereafter dedicated to believing faith. 
The end has been consummated; the reign of the self-sufficient 
intellect is over; we may hear again the murmurs of the human 
mind, whispering with befitting humility,— 


“Make me a cottage in the vale, * * 
Where I may mourn and pray. 


“Yet pull not down my palace-towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built ; 

Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt.” 


We may suppose that every one has perused, with a sensation of 
unsatisfied wonder, Tennyson’s magnificent Palace of Art; we may 
also venture to suppose that some have failed to detect the currents 
of significant allegory by which it is permeated. It is the poetic 
and prophetic anticipation of the approaching submission of the 
intellect to religion—that submission which is now inaugurated by 
the rabid rout of Bacchanals—which is rushing into all the extrava- 
gances of frenzied enthusiasm. ‘The Palace of Art is the temple of 
modern science, from which the idea of God has been sedulously 
excluded: the bewildered, desponding, and despairing sovereign of 
that palace is the paramount intellect, disclaiming all other authority 
than its own. 

In the speculations which we have hazarded we have pursued our 
own course, and have scarcely touched upon any of the topics, either 
for eulogy or blame, which the subject might have been expected to 
suggest. We are no partisans of either wing. We own allegiance 
neither to the modern theory of the universe from which the Spiritu- 
alists have revolted, nor to the wild imaginations which the rebels 
have set up as their idols. In accordance with our ordinary pro- 
cedure, we have looked behind the signs to the thing signified,—be- 
yond the phenomena to the cause of their appearance. In the decay 
of old convictions and the crash of systems,—in the midst of the 
conflict and confusion of inconsistent and heterogeneous theories, we 
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endeavour to preserve our equilibrium, and watch with sobriety the 
ruin which takes place around us, hoping that from the elements of 
declining and of rising errors we may yet witness the evocation of 
a purer spirit of truth. We propose to maintain a position in the 
centre of the wreck, ready to receive instruction and suggestion from 
every quarter, and trusting that when chaos is once more reduced to 
order, we may not have attached ourselves to any of those types of 
delusion which will be ultimately submerged. We entertain a con- 
fident belief that the secure platform will be strengthened and 
extended by the concurrent efforts of the numbers of right-feeling 
and right-hoping men who yearn for the same results as our- 
selves, who already think with us, or will teach us to think more 
accurately and justly with them. : 

We have still some further observations to add before we dismiss 
the subject of “modern Spiritualism.” It will be readily noticed 
that the whole swarm of renovated superstitions hang together like 
bees. It is natural. Science had crystallized into one symmetrical 
shape the excesses and the divagations of the incredulous reason ; 
and it might have been expected that, at the opposite pole of human 
speculation, the errors of the distempered imagination should also 
cluster together. Each of the new dreams of mystical sentiment is 
linked by many ties to the others; each runs into the others by 
many obvious and many unsuspected ways; yet the harmony is 
more apparent than real in the details. Already there are separate 
schools, and we detect in the Spiritual Harbinger, the organ of the 
Virginia colony, the germination of the principles of schism in that 
wing of the mystics which it represents. We may already look for- 
ward to that early day when domestic heresies in the bosom of the 
new Church, and internecine feuds between the different sections of 
the new hierocracy of prophets, will destroy the fabric of “ Spiritu- 
alism” by the internal commotions excited. The house will be 
divided against itself, and must fall: the smaller devils will make 
a confederate war on Beelzebub, and all will be overthrown. But 
the bones of the slain will be like those which sprung from the 
dragon’s tecth of Cadmus: they will furnish the originals of a new 
progression of human speculation. For that event we wait in con- 
fidence. 

It may be objected to us that we have presented no definite criti- 
cism, no tangible theory, to be employed by those who incline to 
Spiritualism, or by those who are anxious to make war against it. 
But it has not been our intention to furnish weapons for either 
party. We stand by as spectators of the struggle, and watch with 
interest the fortunes of the fight, conscious that it is a battle of 
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Kilkenny cats, in which both antagonists must perish, but assured 
* that the good sense and sober reason of humanity will rise triumph- 
ant from their common grave, and will once more resume the onward 
path of civilization under better auspices. ‘The only competent rival 
for scepticism is credulity; it is scarcely possible to discover any 
intermediate ground of argumentation from which to address either 
extravagance, with the hope that the voice of dispassionate judgment 
will be heard or heeded. Let them fight on, then; we can look for- 
ward with confidence to a beneficial result. We may mourn over 
those whose minds are shattered by the conflict or by the access of 
the frenzy; we may lament over the poor victims who are driven 
to a lunatic asylum by the fever of the fantasy ; we may desire some 
adequate medicine for the alleviation of such sufferings; but we must 
look beyond the present sacrifices to the anticipated blessings. Let 
the two extremities of speculation fight on, then. We wish to see 
the reasonings of science, which have been so long consecrated mainly 
to infidelity, once more sanctified to God; we are anxious to see at 
length the noble aspiration of Bacon realized, and knowledge pur- 
sued not only for the further advantage of man, but principally for 
the greater glory of God. We cannot hope to disenchant the vul- 
gar mind of the irreligious delusions of science, without the aid of 
a partial revolt of the popular favour to the vagaries of superstition. 
Let the battle rage, then; and when the double slaughter is ended, 
the world may be content to acknowledge with humility, and with- 
out too curious prying into the unknown, that there are still, and 
must ever be, more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy, or than can be embraced within the contracted 
boundaries of rational speculation. 

To descend from this loftier view, and return from this inquisition 
of the probabilities of the future, we cannot say that we are sorry to 
have the belief, or the semblance of belief, in those dark problems 
which distracted the earlier ages of the world once more partially 
restored to us. We have never regarded astrology, alchemy, necro- 
mancy, magic, &c., with that unmitigated and supercilious contempt 
which has so strongly coloured the opinions and theories of recent 
generations. In all these follies or iniquities we have discovered 
the earnest struggle of the human mind in the pursuit of unknown 
and often forbidden truth. It is well that man should contemplate 
the possibility of knowledge and realities transcending the limits of 
acquired science, and lying beyond the sphere of his ordinary capaci- 
ties of attainment. It is well that the range of his intellectual con- 
ceptions should not be rigidly limited to the mere spheres of knowl- 
edge which are generated by the methodical revolution of his own 
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scientific systems of thought. It is desirable that the vague terrors 
or the wild hopes of conceivable but uncomprehended realities should 
attract his thoughts sometimes from the actual conquests of scien- 
tific speculation, and from the narrow circles of intellectual dominion, 
and direct them toward the illimitable regions of creation which are 
filled with the unknown, or the imperfectly known. We could never 
have assented to the eulogies bestowed by Lucretius on Epicurus, 
even if Epicurus had achieved the result for which he was com- 
mended. Man cannot live by the fruits of the intellect alone: an 
unsatisfied want, an aching void, is left after the mind has appropri- 
ated all its possible triumphs to itself. The sentiments, the heart 
of man, yearn for more ambrosial food; the imagination springs 
away from the hard and insufficient fact to the sublime significances 
which cluster round it, but are not contained in it. The instincts 
of humanity raise their view from all that science can teach to all 
that science cannot attain, but can only deny or ignore. Thus we 
are led, by the very constitution of our nature, toward the indulgence 
of spiritualistic fancies, and are drawn onward through the laby- 
rinths of mystical lore toward those types of belief which can 
receive a definite form only through revelation, and practical truth 
only through Christianity. In this way, 


“Through the shadow of the world we sweep into the brighter day.” 


If all knowledge can be compassed by the orbit of science, 
religion becomes an impossibility or an absurdity. To this con- 
clusion the van of modern intellect had apparently arrived; to this 
goal all modern speculation was obviously tending. The human 
heart asked for the bread of life; the human intelligence offered it 
a dull, inanimate stone. From this deception the sentiments of 
humanity are turning away in disgust, and are conjuring up for 
themselves a paradise of hallucinations, in which their parched and 
famished spirits may revel with uncontrolled license. The blinded 
eye cannot be opened to the perception of truth; the palsied im- 
agination cannot be quickened to the recognition of realities in the 
spiritual world which are logically and absolutely denied by the 
whole tenor of modern systems; but the merely distempered 
vision may be cured, and the over-excited fancy and the heated 
sentiment may be reclaimed to the sobriety of divine revelation. 
Such is the change which is, in our opinion, now lifting the veil of 
darkness from the science of the world; and the prevalent follies 
and excesses are a fit retribution for past incredulity. 


“New times come on. A race is springing up, 
That think not as their fathers thought before!” 
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These, and innumerable other transitions of like kind, are at 
times effectuated by the Nemesis of humanity,—the divine avenger 
of past impieties, the heavenly remunerator of virtuous actions. 
She, as the sovereign of causal change, the judge and arbitress of 
sublunary events, guides the urn of chance, alternating the vicissi- 
tudes of accident. She, when she resumes her sceptre, confounds 
the multifarious devices of human will, leading the actions of men to 
very different issues from those which they had contemplated. She, 
too, fettering the empty pride and vain-glory of mortals, in the 
inextricable meshes of necessity, and changing the inclinations of 
increase and decay, as she alone knows how, at one time crushes 
and breaks the stubborn neck of intellect; at another, raising the 
virtuous from the depths of contumely, elevates them to the bless- 
ings of a holy life. 

There are not many who would suspect that we were indebted for 
this last paragraph to a heathen historian of the age of the apostate 
Julian; yet such is the fact.* 





Art. II—SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


THERE remains yet a great deal to be done to remove the discrepan- 
cies between the popular religious faith and the teachings of true sci- 
ence. Many good but ill-informed men seem alarmed at what appears 
to them the hostile attitude of several facts and established positions 
of science against divine revelation, and too easily persuade them- 
selves that the study of nature, to the extent now carried, is not 
conducive to religion, but that a sly scepticism is gaining continual 
vantage-ground from the daily-added new acquisitions of scien- 
tific truth. It does not seem to occur to this class of persons that 
their course is a reckless surrender of the stronghold of truth which 
science furnishes, and is really doing bad work for religion; that 


*Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xiv, c. xi, §§ 25, 26. “Hee et hujusmodi que- 
dam innumerabila ultrix facinorum impiorum, bonorumque premiatrix, ali- 
quoties operatur Adrastia. Hee, ut regina causarum, et arbiter rerum ac 
disceptatrix, urnam sortium temperat, accidentium vices alternans: voluntatum- 
que nostrarum, exorsa, interdum alio, quam quo contendebant, exitu terminans 
multiplices actus permutando convolvit. Eademque necessitatis insolubili retin- 
aculo mortalitatis vinciens fastus tumentes incassum, et incrementorum detri- 
mentorumque momenta versans, ut novit, nunc erectas mentium cervices oppri- 
mit et enervat: nunc bonos ab imo suscitans, ad bene vivendum extollit.” 
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their feeling on the subject is an extreme and unwarrantable jealousy, 
not so much in behalf of the Bible itself, as of old and heretofore 
accredited interpretations of some portions of it. This is an incon- 
siderate conservatism, founded, it is feared, in many cases, in igno- 
rance and bigotry; and the mischief it commits on some minds is 
most deplorable. Besides checking the spirit of investigation, 
through fear of some dreaded innovations, it induces the general 
habit’ of dogged tenacity on all subjects. 

But while holding this language respecting it, there are some 
acknowledged palliations. We all feel a powerful friendship for 
our principles. When long-established they become rooted, so to 
speak, into every part of our nature; they take no stronger hold upon 
our reason or our better judgment than upon our sensibilities. Hos- 
tility to them is apt to be met by a storm of feeling, especially if the 
foe is likely to prove invincible. When theory, or opinion, or inter- 
pretation dogmatizes; when, disregarding the ordinary amenities of 
dispute, theory makes arrogant and ruthless invasion upon theory, 
demanding submission without show of title; then our nature proves 
to us the justice of deep feeling in the case, by our indignation against 
the one and our sympathy for the other. But when theory is demol- 
ished at one blow by facts, tenacity has no apology ; it is then fanat- 
ical and absurd. We justify in this way our reprobation of wil- 
fully holding on to popular Biblical interpretations that are shown 
to be utterly untenable by the undeniable facts of science—facts of 
astronomy and geology, for instance. 

Another palliation is, that though this age is all alive with scien- 
tific excitement, it is occupied chiefly with the utilities of science, 
with its aids to wealth and advancing enterprise, and is engaged too 
little, if at all, with the sublime religious truths it teaches, and the 
tallying of those truths with the Bible. The ideal tendency of the 
times—that which would, if permitted, seek to associate high moral 
and intellectual uses with material acquisitions—is overmastered by 
the prevailing rage to transmute all knowledge into profit. This 
gross materialistic element is the atmosphere in which the masses 
live and breathe. Legislation is a function suited solely to this 
clement. All state encouragement to science, all authorized sur- 
veys, all appropriations for institutes, observatories, and exploring 
expeditions, are made with the sole and professed motive of minis- 
tering to wealth. Provisions for the pursuit of knowledge as an 
end, in and for itself, as indispensable aliment to a hungry mind, are 
never thought of. ‘To talk of refreshing intellect by the pure enjoy- 
ments of liberal, quiet, and enlarged study, is to many a sign of 
lunacy. He only is the man worthy of your notice who will tell you 
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of commerce and of stocks in trade. Words of sickly adulation are 
abundant enough toward philosophy, and she is perseveringly courted, 
but with the base design of prostituting her to mammon. Nature 
opens wide provinces of thought to at least three departments of study, 
—departments that by a just distinction may be denominated the 
poetry of nature, the philosophy of nature, and the theology of 
nature. But to the first of these the amount of attention is sparing ; 
to the second, in the sense just explained, nearly exclusive; to the 
third, scarcely nothing. It is uttering nothing new to say, that 
mental character is truly balanced when a due proportion of system- 
atized study is given to each of these. If the mental character of 
our age is distorted, having Cyclopean power at one point and in- 
fantile weakness at others, the cause is not far to seek: it lies in 
the taste, the mania of the age. Aims at aggrandizement and power, 
at whatever will pamper purse-pride, have no appreciation of the 
true, the beautiful, and the good,—no conception of the splendours 
of excellence that burst often on the view of the truly cultivated; 
but they nourish a coarse spirit and taste, and darken the conscience 
and the sacred relations of man to God. 

It is not greatly surprising that men committed to conservatism 
in sacred interpretation, should be cautious of innovations in such 
an age. Though strenuous adherence to dogma against fact is in no 
case justifiable, it is not surprising that a suspicion of the irreligious 
tendency of science should still be indulged, when, in accordance 
with the ruling spirit of these times, many an elaborate work of 
science is so desolate of moral recognitions. ‘The devout philosophic 
mind surely has occasion to feel pained when it sees in scientific 
writers no avowal of divinity, of creative and upholding power, no 
reverent mention of intelligent design and goodness indicated in the 
works of God, no manifest moral interest in the plan of creation as 
it lay in the mind of Deity. These writers are engaged generally 
with subjects in which the thoughts are pressed into the closest 
neighbourhood of divine indications, to notice which, it would seem, 
were the easiest work imaginable. 

It would be unfair, however, in our partial analysis of the reign- 
ing spirit on this subject, not to acknowledge a palliation for these 
also. When the object of a writer is wholly professional—to pro- 
mote, for instance, a particular branch of philosophy, for either a 
speculative or a business purpose—he may not improperly confine 
all his thoughts within the immediate range of his object. It may 
not be consistent; it may, indeed, be utterly irrelevant for the 
writer’s abstractions to show the least tincture of his religious 
temper. Circumstances may likewise justify the same thing in 
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works of a more general character. Philosophic minds differ by as 
many shades of mental aspect, nay, by as many varying cembina- 
tions of the elements of mental structure, as can well be made out 
under the arithmetical law of permutations. ‘This variety is nowhere 
so obvious as in the different modes in which the same subjects are 
treated by a multitude of writers. The articles which come from 
different hands in a scientific cyclopedia abundantly testify this. 
Take for, perhaps, a familiar illustration, though not on a very ex- 
tended scale, the “Natural History of New-York.” It seems to 
have been a natural and unconstrained mental process with some of 
the writers of this great work of nearly twenty quartos, to reveal the 
moral hue of their minds by dropping, without seeming to be aware 
of it, an occasional easy inference of the eternal power and wis- 
dom concerned in originating and fitting up our globe. With the 
other writers, equally orthodox, no doubt, in essential religious faith, 
it was just as natural from intellectual bent, strengthened by pro- 
fessional habit, to adhere closely—too closely—to the dry details of 
merely technical science. We can excuse this difference, because 
we know it cannot be charged to any indifferent respect for religion. 
We know the men. They explored and wrote under state employ- 
ment, merely for the useful or economical applications of science ; 
and however much on the same subject their views did coincide, 
each writer treated his subject in his own natural way, and stamped 
upon it his own mental and moral complexion. 

These considerations ought, in all fairness, to be accepted as an 
apology for the cold moral ; aspect, and for the absence of theologic 
inferences, which characterize some of the productions of the ablest 
scientific writers. Had their object been other than to notice the 
useful or philosophic bearings of facts under their investigation, 
this apology could not be fully claimed for them. Had it been 
suited to the scope of their inquiries to offer incidentally some pal- 
pable illustrations of divine contrivance, standing so directly in 
their way as to be stumbled over, if not taken up and duly noticed, 
not only would such writers be likely to be without excuse, but with 
men of devout principles, though not of extended scientific views, 
their candour would be suspected, perhaps forfeited. 

There have been such writers. Prominent among them are to be 
named Laplace, Oken, Lamarck, Cabanis, and Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 
Till recently, Agassiz also was suspected of belonging to this school 
of philosophers. Let us see how far suspicion in respect of these 
writers is justifiable,—on what grounds the religious world has a 
right to be intolerant of them. 


They are men of chiefly deductive habits. The point on which 
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they stand to survey physical nature is rather in the centre of the 
great field, not at its frontier entrance, where, by the inevitable use 
of means and ends, their inspection must be slow but certain, and 
of necessity progressive in ail directions. ‘They scarcely add any- 
thing to the domain of new truths. They make no new discoveries, 
and they pretend to none. Their province is merely to system- 
atize truths and laws furnished to their hand. Their thoughts 
dwell little upon what is probable or what is possible, but almost 
solely upon what 7s. ‘The reality of facts must be settled for them 
by those engaged in the toilsome labour of inductive inquiry. It is 
not their business to know by what process a new law or new phys- 
ical truth is discovered; what weary months or years were spent 
in evolving it, and what delighted interest rewarded this toil, as 
brighter and brighter the light, seen first only in gleams, opened 
up till it poured itself broadly and full upon the trath discovered, 
—all this is indifferent to them. Theirs, however, is no ordinary 
work. To apply the logic of calculus in the fullest elucidation 
of principles furnished by a Kepler or a Newton, the rarest and 
most commanding deductive talent is required. Laplace, Lagrange, 
Euler, Clairault, Somerville——are names of highest renown among 
mathematical expositors. ‘They have developed the laws of motion, 
of universal gravitation, and other incidental principles which come 
within the purview of this region of science. Their labour required 
the severest tasking of the most active invention, of the most tena- 
cious power of inference, of the widest spirit of combination, as well 
as of the most consummate subtilty in the analysis of cases and 
consequences occurring on a scale too vast for comparison, but com- 
mensurate only with the physical universe, whose laws they investi~ 
gated when discovered and brought to their view. This mighty 
force of intellect they were required to exert.* 

But we must remember that into abstract science, in which they 
were engaged, the idea of cause does not enter. Into the origin of 
principles submitted to their analysis, into the reasons for the ex- 
istence of physical law, to what use it ministered and to what ends 
it was adapted, it was no part of their duty to inquire. They solved 
problems in relation to it, left unsettled by previous discoverers. 
For aught that pertained to their province to consider, these prin- 
ciples, truths, laws, and even the universe, might have originated 
themselves, or might of necessity have existed always. Back of 
present cognizance they gave themselves no trouble to penetrate. 
It was enough for them to ascertain the law regulating the action of 
these principles, then to rest on it implicitly. This, we mean, is the 

© See Whewell’s General Physics. 
Fourtu Sertgs, Vou. Vi.—14 
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tendency of abstract, deductive science—of science requiring no 
comparison with adjacent truths, but only of a confined exposition 
within its own local field of truth. 

Not that its cultivators are necessarily atheists,—that they really 
deny efficient First Cause, or final cause,—but that they have no 
occasion to employ or refer to either in their investigations. The 
tendency of their studies is to make them distrust all merely sug- 
gestive truths, all merely rational presumptions, and every class of 
inferences which they cannot reduce to mathematical certainty. 
They live, and think, and labour by exactitude; and whatever 
squares not with this is rejected as of no value. All this explains 
the cold, sceptical aspect of their writings ;‘ they lack that vital, 
religious warmth which characterizes most inductive inquiries,—the 
denial, in some cases, of apparent intention and contrivance in the 
works of creation. But it does not require us to believe them 
entirely destitute of devout reverence for the Supreme Power; it 
does not compel us to withhold all charitable judgment, and to sup- 
pose them infidels from the necessity of the case. We lament their 
moral reluctances—we lament their apparent apathy to everything 
in nature adapted to minister to devotion; yet are we bound from 
many circumstances to believe this to exist in appearance only, 
and to charge its apparent existence not so much to their moral 
temper on the subject, as to the abstract character of their investi- 
gations, and to the isolated position they occupy in making their 
investigations. 

Much the same explanation is to be made also for those who, 
from a similar position of study, search for the true exponents of 
law as discovered in less exact sciences. A great field is opened for 
this in physiology, and its applications to kindred sciences. In the 
centre of this field men have taken their post, with the view to descry 
every object in the reach of their vision; not so much to classify 
them as to hunt for analogies among them that will support plausi- 
bly generalized theories. It is in their favour that they really aim 
at what they profess,—that is, to be governed by rigidly scientific 
conditions, and to leave theories to their appropriate fate when they 
fail of these conditions. 

For a time it seemed that Lamarck in his “'Transmutation of 
Species,” and Geoffroy St. Hilaire in his “ Theory of Analogies,” 
had, so far as their induction extended, scientifically put to rest the 
questions involved in their deductive speculations. Contemplating 
unity of plan, chiefly, in their system of nature, they had little or no 
use for the idea of final cause, or of wise and benevolent contrivance, 
in the works of creation; and they therefore repudiated it. This 
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they had no need to do, but to leave themselves uncommitted in 
regard to it. ‘This was virtually denying any Creator, excepting 
some mechanical cause or power inherent in every object to produce 
itself. Whether to charge this, not to blank atheism in themselves, 
but to the influence of fashionable scepticism around them; whether 
it be right or no to consider them as directly aiming at this conse- 
quence, and laying a deadly blow on the spontaneous convictions 
of mankind respecting their Creator, and their relations to him; 
whether the one or the other, we cannot but see the vicious tendency 
of exclusively abstract deductive study: how it narrows the mind in 
relation to the religious teachings of nature ; how it leaves men—in 
a hundred cases unjustly, never illegitimately—liable to suspicion 
with the conservators of orthodoxy; how it plays into the hands 
of ill-disposed charlatans to overthrow the authority of the Bible; 
how it licenses unscientific speculations; and in the instance of 
theories just mentioned, how it precipitates itself in those sweeping 
generalizations, those overgone conclusions found in the notorious 
“Vestiges of Creation.” Writers of this cast, from their con- 
tracted sphere of observation, are liable either to omit all considera- 
tions of the theology of nature, or to give an indefinite and unsatis- 
factory statement of them; and nearly always, as a matter of 
course, to incur serious misapprehensions of their real views on the 
subject. 

Not so with the truly inductive student. The universe lies before 
him a mass of incoherent facts and principles, and the problem is 
to find their connexion and uses pursuant to a law running through 
and governing the whole. 

The work of philosophy here is a divine work, requiring the 
investigator to enter into communion with the thoughts, the consti- 
tutive ideas of God, impressed everywhere on his divine handiwork. 
There is a certain kind of inspiration—a growing elevation of intel- 
lect—beguiling the toil of the inquirer, as, from a suggestion here, a 
hint there, and a principle yonder, he proceeds onward in his colla- 
tion of facts, and in his detection of plan, purpose, and suitableness 
in them; and as he sees successively falling into their appropriate 
place those regulative types of thought by which God has made and 
still governs his universe. The interest heightens in proportion to 
the importance of the truths discovered, and to the time and labour 
expended in reaching them. Witness the overwhelming joy of 
Newton in several of his discoveries. Witness the outbursts of 
delighted frenzy in old Kepler, as month after month his mind went 
up struggling and prophesying among the stars, till the three great 
laws he sought—since so serviceable, so indispensable to all true 
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advancement in astronomy—fell into definite shape and certainty 
before him. “It is now eighteen months,” he cries out, “since I 
got the first glimpse of light; three months since the dawn; very 
few days since the unveiled sun, most admirable to gaze on, burst 
upon me. Nothing holds me. I indulge my sacred fury! I tri- 
umph over mankind! The die is cast: the book is written, to be 
read either now or by posterity—-I care not which. It may well 
wait a century for a reader, since God has waited six thousand years 
for an observer.” 

It is not a little wonderful that the pure forms of geometry, which 
always were, before the human mind conceived them, and always 
will be, have drawn so few intellects of highest excellence into pro- 
found communion with the thoughts of Deity. Words fail us in 
cur regret that Laplace and his school, by dint of drilling in abstrac- 
tions, should have so frittered away their spontaneous convictions 
of final cause as to see the power, wisdom, and goodness of Deity 
nowhere ; while Kepler, Newton, Copernicus, and others, who were 
greater philosophers, and carried discovery infinitely further, saw 
them everywhere. ‘This difference among philosophers and stu- 
dents of nature is to be referred partly, perhaps, to moral feelings. 
yet mostly, no doubt, to peculiar constitution of mind. 

Geoffroy St. Hilaire, in his natural history investigations, declared, 
with no disguise, that “he ascribed no intention to God.” He 
looked from far another point of view than to observe purpose or 
suitableness of function in animals. He knew “of no part which 
they had to play in nature.” On the other hand, Cuvier made all 
his matchless achievements in comparative anatomy wholly on the 
principle of creative purpose and suitableness, seen no matter 
where, nor in what; whether in line, process, texture, size, or shape 
of any disinterred organic fragment, he had sufficient to reproduce, 
on the safest induction, the veritable form and true knowledge of 
the functions of any animal of the old geologic world, or among the 
anomalies of living natural history. His discoveries were always 
in the highest degree brilliant and beneficial. 

And yet these cultivators of science are not to be pitted against 
each other,—the one class as believers, and the other necessarily as 
unbelievers of the great scheme of religion as taught in the word 
and works of God,—but are compared with each other to show how 
sadly embarrassed are the latter class, when, from their point of 
observation over the works of God, they are led theoretically to deny 
the doctrine of final causes in nature, but practically to adopt and 
make a large use of it in the application of all their studies. There 
is such a thing as adherence to unsustained dogma in philosophy 
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as well as in religion; and to dogma, too, not intended to upset the 
foundations of religion, though inevitably looking toward this result. 
Sometimes men of genuine philosophic spirit may assume a specu- 
lative starting-point as the best, in their judgment, to facilitate 
their inquiries,—but which in the end, the world, if not themselves 
and their charlatan followers, finds to be fallacious, ill-fitted to pro- 
mote true science, and mischievous in sceptical tendency. 

But for all this, it is a very needless alarm which many good 
people feel when they perceive infidel empiricism to be not only 
current, but also, for a time, apparently prevalent. Error of wicked 
intent always outdoes itself. Almighty Providence takes care 
of truth. ‘The laws of science are merely ideas of Deity, which he 
reveals as fast as men are able to receive them. Human error is 
but another name for human ignorance; and this God will dissipate 
as rapidly as intellect can develop enough to comprehend the full 
truth. Complaint of some of the misuses of science is proper 
enough; but an inordinate fear or fright at the seeming innovations 
of an occasional new and startling physical truth, is an impolitic 
reflection upon genuine confidence in revealed truth,—as if it may 
be possible for God to contradict himself in his works and in his 
word. “A truth in nature challenges belief as urgently as a truth 
uttered among the thunders of Sinai.” Instead, therefore, of sensi- 
tively deprecating the coming up of an occasional false theory, and, 
in the spirit of alarm, charging upon it a tendency against religion— 
as if religion could easily be thrown into jeopardy—it were far wiser 
not to yield to such unwarrantable timidity. It would be wiser, 
indeed, to regard the announcement of such theories as doubtless 
providentially permitted, if for nothing else than to quicken thought 
and provoke an industry that shall collect and arrange a body of 
scientific evidence in favour of religion, too formidable for any 
adverse theory, however plausible, to presume to attack. 

What has Christianity lost by all the attempts at its overthrow 
and destruction? A thousand times the stronger is it for the ordeal 
through which it has passed. Had onslaughts upon the power of 
Christianity never been made by Celsus, and Gibbon, and Hume, 
and others, there probably would not now be within our reach 
the powerful defences of Origen, and Watson, and Lardner, and 
Paley. Truth gains in vigour, clearness, and beauty, by conflict. 
A hundred pens were instantly wielded by scientific hands to demol- 
ish the system based on the surprising though plausible assumptions 
of the author of the “ Vestiges of Creation.” Points of high interest 
in the theology of nature were suggested by the development-theory 
of this specimen of scientific charlatanry, which otherwise might not 
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have been thought of in a whole age. An army of inquirers have 
entered the field, and nobly are they fortifying the outworks of the 
great scheme of truth, physical and moral, against the attacks of 
false philosophy. 

You may, therefore, do no possibly worse work for truth, for 
religion, for the Bible, than to sanction the outcry of an unintelligent 
and uncandid conservatism against the teachings of true science. 

We have called up every apology we can think of for this infirmity 
of good men. We have also offered, at some length, all palliations 
due to insufficiently applied science,—to its being legitimately open 
to suspicion, in some instances, with devout persons, on the score, 
not of bitter intention, as is often supposed, to divorce science from 
religion, but of the impolicy, in other respects, of adopting a point 
of view in the field of scientific study, which, in the hands of third 
or fourth-rate philosophers, is employed to effect such divorce- 
ment. 

We have seen that this position opens but a contracted view 
for a survey of the domain of nature, and is fruitful of no dis- 
coveries. On the other hand, those who have added most to the 
world’s knowledge in scientific discovery, have invariably been led 
by the principle of final causes; a principle founded in the ultimate 
convictions of our minds that every effect must have a cause, every 
design a designer,—and that wherever design exists it is responded 
to in our convictions, unless they have become perverted, or have 
been schooled out of us by the interest, the prejudices, and the pride 
of an opposite theory. 

By hints from this principle Galen was led to find the true funce- 
tions of skeleton and muscle; Harvey, the circulation of the blood; 
Cavier, the animate forms of the races buried in the ancient rock 
strata; Dalton, the laws of chemical combination; Copernicus, the 
motion of the earth around the sun; Kepler, his laws of periodic 
times; Newton, the tides, and gravitation as binding the solar uni- 
verse together; and Le Verrier and Adams, from disturbances in 
the track of Uranus, the planet Neptune. The tendency of studying 
nature from final cause, is to lead the mind onward to the great 
First Cause. Accordingly we find the greatest philosophers usually 
humble, reverent, and devout. With them the God of nature is one 
with the God of the Bible. Third and fourth-rate philosophers have 
sometimes been sceptics; but Newton, and Boyle, and Bacon, and 
Harvey, and Linnzeus, and others, were never ashamed to bow to 
the authority of the Bible, with their reverence and humility vastly 
enhanced by their study of Deity in that “elder Scripture writ by 
God’s own hand.” 
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The most palpable and popular grounds for alarm on account of 
the apparent hostility of science to revelation, are to be found in the 
positions of modern geology. It is incumbent on the scientific 
teachers of this age to remove the panic, and turn the current of 
theological thinking to the vast resources to religion which theology 
opens. 

In all ages of the Christian era such alarm has sprung up occa- 
sionally ; and new interpretations of portions of the Bible have several 
times yielded to the force of scientific fact, at a cost of the severest 
mental revulsion. At one time the firmament, mentioned in Genesis 
as dividing the waters above from the waters below, was conceived 
to be a kind of transparent floor, on which the superior waters had 
descended in rains; and severe was the struggle here with new facts 
in a developing meteorology. At another time the earth was sup- 
posed to be a vast plain, terminating nobody knew where ; because 
a thousand figurative expressions in the Bible were adapted to this 
appearance of things. Again, on the gradual dissipation of these 
illusions, the earth was admitted to be spherical, yet it was con- 
tended that it must be stationary, and that it receives the sun’s 
light and warmth in his daily circuits around it: and it has 
passed into schoolboy knowledge what humiliations Galileo met 
with from Church authority on this subject. 

These have all passed by; and we look back with mortification 
that the human intellect should ever havé believed these things. 
But the same weakness is as manifest as ever, when a new scientific 
truth breaks through the enclosure which human interpretation 
has thrown around the Bible. Perhaps it is well that it is so. We 
should call it weakness in no disparaging sense. We are scarcely 
entered into even the portal, when we fancy ourselves advanced far 
into the midst of the temple of knowledge. None are so consciously 
knowing as the dolt; none so humble and unpretending as the most 
learned and wise. The great Newton closed his sublime achieve- 
ments of intellect, appropriately likening himself to a child pick- 
ing up pebbles on the beach, while the great ocean of truth lay 
still before him. ‘This is a fair statement of this world’s best intel- 
lectual condition. Our relative knowledge is yet inconceivably 
deficient. How then can it be a matter of surprise that the 
religious community is slow to receive the geological announce- 
ment that this globe is countless ages older than the Bible appears 
to them to reckon it? Let it be remembered that it takes time for 
it to be fully understood that the conflict of geology is really not with 
Moses, but with a favourite, a cherished interpretation of the mean- 
ing of Moses. When the struggles of prejudice, and fear, and sus- 
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picion are fully over, and the geologic truth settles into general 
and unhesitating belief, the religious world will then look back and 
laugh as heartily at its own simplicity in this matter as it now does 
at the follies of the age of Pope Gregory. 

The issue now stands thus: According to an average chronology, 
it is only about six thousand years, the popular faith will have it, since 
the stars and planets, with this globe and everything in and upon it 
—man, animals, plants, rocks, soil, everything—were created; and 
all these came into being, just as we now see them, in the short 
space of six days. ‘Those remarkable forms called fossils, some- 
times found miles deep in the solid rock, and indicating organic life 
of animals having not the slightest affinity to any species now living, 
offer a serious difficulty; but this is usually solved by pronouncing 
them freaks of nature, or by regarding them as animals destroyed 
in the deluge of Noah. Any opinion of the earth different from 
this is supposed to be flatly contradictory to the narration of Moses ; 
and if this be thrown into discredit, the whole Bible may as well be, 
and mankind be doomed at once to a dismal infidelity. 

This with many is a very sincere opinion; and though a very 
foolish one, in this age of light, is yet entitled to a respectful 
hearing, to prepare it to be patiently rebutted by facts thoroughly 
established, which never have been, and probably never will be, with 
good reason, called in question. Ascertained by the most laborious 
induction, and by the highest authorities in science, these facts 
extend the age of this globe to an immense antiquity. No truth 
in inductive philosophy is scarcely more settled than this. He 
who predicates an argument of assumed fact different from this, 
will find no other place among the savans of science than that of an 
ignorant pretender. Accordingly, the theologians of highest note 
are abandoning this old ground of the earth’s recent origin; and 
volume after volume is now issued to show how the truths of the 
Bible beautifully harmonize with the truths of the great “stone 
book.” 

The ground taken by geologists is, that the first two verses 
of Genesis afford the whole scope required for all geologic action, 
ages on ages previous to the creation of the present races. On the 
details respecting the six days in that chapter geology presumes 
not yet to decide. Hypotheses have often been advanced to explain 
them; but for these geology as a science is not responsible. It is 
the fundamental rule of all inductive science that no hypothesis 
shall be admitted merely because, if true, it would explain the facts. 
Hypothesis may excite study and lead to facts; but the time has 
probably not yet arrived when the true understanding of the days of 
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creation can be made out. Geology has no quarrel with any view 
yet advanced respecting them. They may have been of twenty- 
four hours, or have extended each of them to an immense epoch: 
geology only requires the declaration, “‘ In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heaven and the earth,” to stand independently of the 
narrative following. And no less does astronomy require the same 
thing; for if the creation of the heavens were contemporaneous with 
the present living races of the earth, the vaulted sky would perhaps 
have remained to this hour comparatively starless and gloomy: the 
light from those distant spheres might not yet have finished their 
vast journey to us. 

It falls not within the province of our subject to affirm more for 
geology than that the facts mentioned are settled. There are other 
facts. This science is yet in its infancy; but its investigations are 
so conducted that no possible countenance can be given to any 
hypothesis which is not sustained by stern and settled fact. When 
fact fully sustains it, it leaves its character as hypothesis, and passes 
directly into its appropriate character as science. Over so great a 
field as geology ranges, its inductions will continue as long as the 
world stands. ‘There is hence a large opportunity for the play of 
imagination, for much theory, and for much quackery on the subject; 
and smatterers in geology would do well to ascertain the limits within 
which imagination is warrantable and useful. No more useful field 
can scarcely be conceived for the genius and the pencil of the artist to 
play in, in bringing out the panorama of the different geologic eras, 
restricted though they be to the only liberties which the science will 
grant. A descent through an ideal section of the crust of the globe, 
as far as it has been penetrated, will exhibit ages of divine economy, 
and purposes of divine power and wisdom, to which there is but little 
similitude in the present appearance of the globe. This is merely 
saying, in other words, that the living surface of this green earth is 
but the uppermost floor of the immense scaffolding which the Creator 
has been during countless ages preparing for his last fiat in 
producing man, and the races subordinate to man. In this great 
preparation we may observe, as we penetrate downward, a series of 
surprising adaptations to the object for which the scaffolding was 
built. In plainer terms, submit the complete section of this carth’s 
crust to close examination, and we may see the fossils therein em- 
bedded exhibiting an upward succession of improving organic types, 
each advancing toward the perfection which is consummated in man, 
and each displaying power, wisdom, and goodness, on a scale, as to 
number and magnitude, never dreamed of by our friends who are 
so alarmed at the strides which science is taking. 
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Let us make a descending journey through the earth’s crust, so 
far as yet examined. The first downward step takes us below the 
dust of Adam, and beyond the limits of recorded time.* A little 
further on, all traces of human remains disappear; and at each foot 
of our progress thereafter, an age flies past. Weare travelling rapidly 
by the later into the earlier and still earlier cycles of a past eternity, 
and yet we have but just commenced our journey,—just in the outer- 
most edge of the earth’s crust, among the beds of the tertiary. 
The organic types with which we are familiar are gradually left 
behind, and we are in the midst of the wonderful forms of the 
once animate creation in the secondary rocks. First, the beau- 
tiful conchology of the chalk formation; then the catacombs of the 
great saurians in the oolite and lias; then the marsupial and the 
bird footsteps in the new red sandstone; then the luxuriant 
jungles, and heavily charged carbonic atmosphere of the coal 
period. Passing still onward into other miles of the sublimely 
ancient depths, we enter “new walks in an old field,”—the old red 
sandstone, noticing the remarkable asterolepis, and seeing how 
just are Hugh Miller’s theologic conclusions therefrom. We then 
complete our survey of the fossiliferous worlds in the silurian eras, 
nowhere better brought out than in our own familiar New-York 
system of geology. And here we pass the last memorials of death 
among the old races, because we have passed the last traces of organic 
life. The night of ancient time thickens upon us as we look into 
the abyss of unknown depths, in the primary foundations. As 
rapidly as we have descended let us now retrace our steps, noticing, 
cursorily, on our return, the petrified denizens of the sediment of old 
oceans, and we observe an elevatory economy, with an occasional 
exception, in each exercise of the creative fiat. The lower forms 
of organization first appear in the long dynasty of the brachiopods, 
the monotony of which is relieved somewhat by the constant intro- 
duction of new genera and species of this family, with signs, now 
and then, of a tendency to an organic advancement in the creation 
of that most interesting of the ancient articulates, the trilobite, in 
various kinds. After this the lowest forms of the vertebrates ap- 
pear in the case of the fish, when a long pause occurs, and the cre- 
ative tendency is apparently backward; sufficiently, at least, to 
spoil the infidel development-theory of that enticing work before 
alluded to—the “ Vestiges of Creation.” But in immeasurable time 
ahead the production of higher existences is resumed, and succes- 
sively the reptilian and the mammiferous dynasties come on, till the 
terminal creation, the crown of all of earth’s existences, is man! 
© Harris’s Pre-Adamite Earth. 
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But why stop here? We have made our descent and returned, 
witnessing along the whole immense flight of our passage subjects 
enough of profound thought on the power and intentions of Divinity, 
in his physical creations, to occupy our finite intellects forever. To 
persons recognising the moral government of God on earth, com- 
mencing with the creation of man, it is easy to see that God has 
not ceased the elevatory exercise of his power, wisdom, and good- 
ness; but that these continue still on a scale of moral magnificence 
greater than they were ever displayed in the material universe. 
They are less visible to the eye of sense; but to the eye of faith, 
directed by God’s verbal revelations, they appear in unspeakable 
beauty and glory. It is enough for the question just proposed to say 
that God’s progressive work, the physical part of which was completed 
in man, does still go on, but is involved in a business engaging the 
interest and ministration of angels. It is the work of REDEMP- 
TION.* 

Here, however, our subject has reached a point where it would 
soon assume a professional air not exactly suited to the purpose 
of this article. We have barely epitomized the teachings of geology, 
to show how the student therein, as he descends into the laboratory 
of divine power, and witnesses all the operations going on there, 
has enough to make him the most devout adorer of the great Father 
of the universe. Every science legitimately contributes to religious 
adoration. Atheism and every form of religious infidelity stand 
aghast before the facts, and in the light of true science. 

The truths of the Bible—not every interpretation of the Bible 
—are every year gaining additional confirmation from the accumu- 
lating facts of science. The duty of all is to reverence the truth, 
wherever found; to search for it in the Bible by studying that 
certainly none the less, and in nature by studying that all the more. 
The duty of all is to prosecute, either professionally or by pastime, 
the subjects of science, till there shall have been done what can be 
done to cleanse the popular religious sentiment, on these subjects, 
of all its prejudices and all its fallacies. 


* Hugh Miller’s Footsteps of the Creator. 











































The Point of Power. 


Art. IV.—THE POINT OF POWER. 


Ao¢ rod oTd, Kai Tov Kéopov KLvHOw. 


Give me where I may stand, and I will move the world. 
ARCHIMEDES, 


SUBLIME was the conception and noble the aspiration of the ancient 
mathematician. But his feet were fastened to the whirling sphere, 
and there was no platform whereon he might leap and be independent 
of the mundane revolutions; and where he might plant his fulcrum, 
and erect the mighty lever, and rally the world-moving apparatus, 
and apply the mysterious energy. ‘There lacked the point of power. 
The vod was a nonentity; and hence the ambitious philosopher must 
sigh in vain. 

There is another world, however, whose laws, though fixed and 
regular, yet tally not precisely with the arrangements according to 
which the physical universe is ordered. 

In this other world there is movement indeed; and it is as real 
and as constant as the everlasting revolution of the terrestrial planet. 
Yet it is not a movement in one direction merely, as when we of 
this same planet are carried irresistibly and forever from west to 
east. It is true there is a prevalent motion—fatally prevalent with 
mankind—pervading the moral world; yet is this great and melan- 
choly movement neither universal nor irresistible. A man shall 
not be borne upon its bosom without his full consent. If he so 
elect, he shall spring forth from the revolving mass—stand still 
and firm against the gravitating energy beneath him, and the 
baleful rush of the atmosphere around him; or, breathing defiance 
both at the one and the other, he shall move off triumphantly in the 
opposite direction, and shall find solid ground and firm; nay more, 
he shall light upon the very spot imaged forth by our motto, and 
not only shall the world not move this man, but, placing skilfully 
his lever, and applying the appropriate forces, he shall check the 
world itself in its fearful revolving, and even turn its motion back- 
ward. 

There is a point of power; there is, somewhere, and within 
reach of every good man, a position where, if he stands perma- 
nently, and acts vigorously, he shall move the moral world—and 
move it toward God and heaven. Where is this point? and 
how shall it be gained and held in firm and strong possession? 
These are inquiries of the sublimest moment, and worthy the 
investigation of the mightiest and purest mind. The writer affects 
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not to have mastered so lofty a theme; he would only submit a few 
suggestions as they have arisen vefore his own view. 

There is presupposed, of course, a man of ordinary or common 
capacity ; and cases of imbecility of intellect, whether constitutional 
or acquired, are left out of the account. Knowledge also is sup- 
posed; while moral goodness is to be included in the given data. 
These being given, the problem for solution is, to find the one position 
where they shall be exercised at the very maximum of power ; where 
the hand’s movement shall vibrate along the race, and the keys it 
may touch awaken music that shall thrill through the world. 

Nor let it be hastily asserted that the data specified contain the 
solution also. Innumerable facts are every day before us that go to 
falsify such an assertion. For ofttimes there stand before us strength 
and beauty, combined with large erudition and moral worth withal; 
while yet that polished instrument remains, through days and 
years, comparatively powerless, and does but remind us in our sad- 
ness that 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Not that the fair combination introduced above “is born” to 
comparative obscurity and inefficiency. ‘There are ino such fell 
destinies dooming an upright man to insignificance, and pressing 
him down so that he shall never rise and shake himself for the ful- 
filling of Heaven’s high commission. Where, then, lies the difficulty ? 
The man is not in the precise place. The point of power is not 
reached. He is like the ancient hero whose strength, while touching 
with his feet the earth, was irresistible ; yet whosoever would chance 
to lift those feet would find him weak as other men. So the steel, 
when in contact with the mysterious magnet, seems endowed with 
wondrous strength for bearing up the suspended weight; yet if 
separated, for only a little space indeed, from its point of power, 
its force suddenly subsides. 

1. Commencing, then, up at the very source of every weakness and 
infirmity, it seems superfluous to submit that the point of power is 
nowhere within the dark precincts of transgression. However it 
may be before, yet when a man puts forth his hand to sin, that hand, 
by such an act, is palsied. There was strength with Israel’s great- 
est king ere his eye wandered, and his heart faltered; but when lust 
had conceived, and sin was born, and innocent blood covered him, 
he grew suddenly to be the weakest of all men. Such, too, is the 
scenery as his predecessor moves before us, at whatever time after 
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he withdrew himself from God by transgression. Behold how he 
trembles before the serene and awful Samuel! See how he bows 
himself in his weakness! Contemplate the sad afterpart of in- 
efficiency and folly, till the self-same day when he lay stretched in 
death upon the mountain. And who has not wept while viewing the 
imbecility that befel one of the very chief of apostles at the moment 
Satan—who was longing to sift him as wheat—had gained an ad- 
vantage over him? A frail maid, as she confronted him in that sad 
hour, was stronger than he who just before had exclaimed to his 
Master, “ hough all men forsake thee, yet will not I!” 

Nor need we limit such remarks to mere, overt transgression. 
They have a solemn application to all that “ hidden man of the heart ” 
which is seen and known only by the being himself and by the eye 
of Omniscience. If this hidden man be yielded up to be, for more 
or less, the haunting-place of pride,—if anger, wrath, malice, envy, 
deceit, hatred, uncleanness, or whatever kindred evils be lurking 
there, then is it true that so far as such “secret sins” exist and 
bear sway, just to that extent there is weakness and not power. All 
these are so many fell and ruinous diseases, directly sapping the 
very foundations and pillars of strength. They are themselves 
strong men armed—hedging in and grappling the man, and binding 
him fast with chains; they are a brood of poisonous, deadly vipers, 
and their horrid work is to crush, and enervate, and spoil the spirit, 
while their victory is the overthrow of every energy. Sin—all sin 
—whether hidden and silent, or obvious and noisy—all is essential 
weakness ; the wages thereof is death—the very negation of power— 
the dreary, empty, breathless region of absolute and eternal faint- 
ness. 

On the other hand, there is wonderful strength whenever a man 
moves firmly along the fair eminence of righteousness and holiness. 
Walking there, he shall never be moved. Power—the maximum of 
power—is certainly somewhere there. If the world is to be moved, 
it will be from this sunny area; and here it is that a man shall 
vanquish every adversary in the universe, ere these shall vanquish 
him. 

2. The point of power is nowhere within the regions of error. 
Error is darkness. It is a dreary waste, whose atmosphere is 
deception and disease—whose hopes are baseless—where the feet 
are stepping ever upon crumbling precipices; where are perpetual 
stumblings, and mishaps, and disastrous falls, and sorrows multiplied, 
and spirits crushed,—and where every vigorous impulse tends straight 
toward death. There is blasting at the first moment when a man 
treads along these gloomy quicksands. In all its length and breadth 
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it is eminently the abode of weakness. ‘There 1s seen no uprising, 
—no graceful and vigorous movement,—no strong and beauteous 
flight. here is floundering rather, and dire confusion, and inter- 
minable sinkings, and death instead of life. 

It is far hence—away upon the firm and impregnable field of 
truth—that power lives, and where must be planted the world-moving 
lever. It is truth and not error that is mighty; and it is truth that 
must prevail. Here is light, and one sees and knows, and his step 
is assured and firm; and he is invincible, like the pillars of eternity. 
Nay, he seems to partake of omnipotence; he is pervaded and in- 
formed by infinite strength, and it is not among possible things 
that he can be overthrown. It is not among possible things but that, 
standing in the brilliant focus of truth, and “ having no part dark,” 
he shall reflect a beauty and a glory such as shall move and charm 
the world. Thus Saul of Tarsus, wandering in error, groped and 
staggered like a drunken man, and there was no genuine energy or 
efficiency. In aftertime, this same Saul stood high up amid the 
illuminations of truth; and then and there, with a sublimity ap- 
proaching the Infinite, he exclaims, “1 can do all things!” 

8. Again: the mysterious point for which we are searching is 
not in the province of unadaptedness or unfitness. We have all 
heard of such a phenomenon as that of great strength operating at a 
disadvantage; and under such circumstances there is so far, of 
course, a loss of power. Perchance thou hast seen a locomotive 
jostled from its appropriate track, while yet, for a moment, its aw- 
ful energies were working, and its wheels of iron, in their revolutions, 
were fretting and tearing the underlying sand; and yet, though the 
engine was operating in the perfection of its strength, there was 
no progress, meanwhile, save what was slight or ruinous, or both 
combined. So there has been full many an intellectual engine 
attempting to operate aside from the paths adapted to its genius 
and movement; while no more sure and certain was the failure of 
the displaced and material instrument, than that of the discordant 
mental action. Who has not pitied some generous youth, toiling for 
long months and years amid pursuits for which he was never born, 
and which he could never love; and where he pines, and wastes him- 
self, and his young life’s energies seem well-nigh sacrificed? In 
another sphere this same youth would have purposed and executed 
a lofty flight. The world in which he moves, instead of being a 
tissue of discordances, had proved an arena of sweet and holy har- 
monies: while catching their glad inspirations he would have raised 
a note worthy an angel’s harp. 

Far too numerous and complicated to be named are the unfit- 
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nesses that, in their operation, repress human power. There is 
unfitness of place; and a man out of his place is so far away from 
efficiency. He may have all other appliances and means; yet he is, 
at best, a bound and fettered Samson. He is in some damp prison- 
house, and not abroad inhaling the full vigour of his native air. 
How many a prince and princess who, when in retirement, shone 
with radiant and cloudless brilliancy, have afterward assumed the 
throne and the diadem only to become a spectacle of weakness as 
well as wretchedness! Or, descending to more humble stations, 
how many a conspicuous agriculturist has seated himself in the 
legislative halls only to be unnoticed and forgotten! And how 
many a literary genius has meddled, to his disprace, with the culti- 
vation of the soil! And how many a teacher, whose crowded lecture- 
room evinced his power within his appropriate province, has passed 
into the pulpit only to stupify the scattered and drowsy hearers; 
and how many a gospel minister has seemed some mighty apostle 
here, while there his words were as idle tales! 

O! if, amid the shadows of time, we have seen one of these same 
shadows more sombre and melancholy than the rest, it seemed to be 
when we have looked upon some great man cramped and bowed 
down with worse than Philistine cords, out of which he never rose. 
He was a glorious being, and made for producing wondrous move- 
ments; and there was somewhere a place for him—the genial region 
where, for him, was the arena of power. Yet he never came thither 
—and as he passed away he glided to the right or left; and his step 
was silent, and his voice was hushed. A long eclipse darkened the 
star that ought to have beamed supernal beauty over the race! 

There is unfitness, too, of instrumentality. What would have 
proved the sledge of power in the hands of one, might be weaker 
than the slender reed when wielded by another. So the boy David 
more than suspected as he declined the proffered armoar of Saul, 
and made choice of other weapons wherewith to confront his mighty 
adversary. 

And there is unfitness of wse or action, even though the instru- 
mentality be suitable. So witness innumerable failures of human 
enterprises, the ruins whereof proclaim the weakness rather than the 
power involved. 

Power—the height of power—is somewhere away from discordan- 
ciesand confusions. The man hasattained his own exact stand-point. 
He has found his centre of harmony,—whence every voice he utters, 
and every note he raises, finds its own appropriate and beautiful 
response. Here it is that the man stands firm and strong,—here 
every movement is as successful as it is facile and graceful. Occu- 
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pying the fit position, there is not a being of the race that is not 
subject to feel the energy of his arm, and to be moved, more or 
less, by the magic influence of his touch. 

4. Further: no one shall realize his maximum of power anywhere 
within the dreary realms of doubt. All along this wide-spread 
region are grim clouds, and sombre shades, and mournful cheerless- 
ness. ‘Ihe atmosphere seems charged with unwholesome vapours ; 
and the man, as he imbibes it, becomes at once benumbed, and slug- 
gish, and edgeless, and comparatively powerless. ‘Thus the skilful 
general, in view of an impending battle, labours to banish from the 
minds of his legions the last vestige of misgiving. ‘Thus the wise 
physician, too, will aim to attract his patient from doubt, that does 
but debilitate and weaken, to the pleasing and exhilarating hope of 
recovery. Everywhere, doubt is weakness in respect to the object 
toward which it exists. Amid its whisperings the artist’s pencil 
trembles—the author’s pen moves but heavily—the pulpit’s voice 
falters—the Christian’s energy tires—the benefactions of philan- 
thropy diminish—the arm of industry is unnerved—the wings of 
prayer are clipped—the student’s zeal languishes—every glory fades. 
Power lives not amid this valley. It is rather a land of faintness 
and of dying; and if ever a man shall find the position we are con- 
templating, he will certainly light upon it somewhere aloft above 
these fogs and damps where dwell firm conviction and unwavering 
assurance. All along this sunny elevation, power lives and blooms 
forever. Here walked in serene and solemn grandeur the father 
of believers, as he turned away from his native country, not know- 
ing whither he went; as he sojourned in a strange land; and re- 
signed to a bloody death the child of promise; and lived a pilgrim; 
and trod the world beneath his feet, and saw clearly in the dis- 
tance a better and a heavenly country—a city having foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God. ‘This man was “fully per- 
suaded ;” and hence he was a man of power—standing out con- 
spicuously along the generations as one of the mightiest of all men. 
There also stood his illustrious grandson, when he grappled with 
Omnipotence, and when the man in his might refused to yield 
without the victory—and his name was changed to Israel, because 
as a prince he had power with God and with men, and prevailed. 
The eminence—the exact point of power—was attained just then. 
On that same height stood, in aftertime, the great Moses. ‘There 
was he when he refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter 
—and chose rather to suffer affliction with the people of God than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season—and esteemed the 
reproaches of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt— 
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and endured as seeing Him who is invisible—and kept the passover 
—and walked through the Red Sea as on dry land—and lifted the 
rod of God to the discomfiture of Amalek—and ascended Sinai— 
and spoke face to face with Jehovah. 

But the instances illustrating the connexion between faith and 
power are far too numerous for specification : “ For the time would fail 
us to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthah, 
of David also, and Samuel, and of the prophets; who, through faith, 
subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stop- 
ped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant 
in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” 

5. Still further: for the point of power a man shall search in vain 
amid the precincts of sorrow, care, embarrassment, discouragement, 
despondency. These—all these, bear a near relation to sin, and 
error, and doubt,—too near, in fact, that the weakness inseparable 
from the latter should not affect, more or less, the domains of the 
former. Survey carefully that man as he moves amid these cheer- 
less regions. He is of noble bearing, and seems formed for great 
achievements; but his cheeks are pale and wan, and his ample 
forehead is furrowed, and his eyes are heavy, and his form is in- 
clined, and his countenance is toward the earth, and his movement 
is slow and unsteady, and his sighs are mingling themselves with 
the sweet breath of spring, and his hands seem emaciated and feeble, 
and his dress is careless, and some dead weight is pressing upon 
his heart, and association is but the inlet of all unwelcome thoughts 
—a perverted channel, flooding the soul with all poisonous and bitter 
waters—and the world is hung with sackcloth, and friends seem 
few, and prospects darken, and hope has died, and life is a bur- 
den. Now count up the steps which this man has trodden into 
these gloomy vales; and then assure yourself that he has wandered 
just so far from the point of power. Sorrow is weakness—weak- 
ness that worketh death. The hands thereof are hands that hang 
down, and the knees are feeble knees; and every effort is as faint 
as it is reluctant, and as inefficacious as it is sluggish and painful. 
Alas for the influence of the “sorrow of the world!” Everywhere 
are its blighted victims strewn, and everywhere is their power 
sacrificed; while thus uncounted blessings—blessings that would 
gladden immortality—are lost to the universe. 

Nor should the eye fasten upon graver sorrows merely. Even the 
gentler touches of sadness or of care—the transient shades that cross 
our pathway—the almost daily tumults that arise to disturb the 
soul’s equanimity—even these fail not to work in their degree 
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debility and ruin; and he who yields himself to their influence, for 
only one brief hour, shall find his feet already slipping beneath 
him. 

Power—great power—dwells not in the land of sighs and tears. 
Look for it, rather, somewhere in the realm of serene and holy 
happiness. It is along yonder landscape, where the peaceful sun 
is shedding its mildest, softest radiance; and where such demons 
as woe, care, dejection, and discouragement are banished afar: the 
blessed abode of peace and hope, the land of holy resignation—of 
smiles, and love, and joy—where the soul springs forth unencum- 
bered and free, and where genius awakes like the sun coming 
forth out of his chambers, and rejoicing like a strong man to run 
a race; where all the air is as invigorating as it is pure, and, amid 
its deep cisterns, there floats no poisonous vapour to infect and 
destroy. 

The connexion between genuine happiness and commanding 
power is far more intimate than many philosophers—Christian 
philosophers—have been ready to admit. ‘“ Great usefulness in 
preference to great happiness!” Specious, it is true,—almost as 
much so as to prefer perfect activity and health before a salubrious 
and genial atmosphere. What God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder. It is within the salubrious air that activity is 
generated. Also, it is from within the circle of happiness that 
“great usefulness” must flow forth. Hence the beckoning of the 
inspired voices. ‘Take no thought!” they whisper. “Be ye not 
of doubtful mind!” “Cast thy burdens upon the Lord!” “Be 
careful for nothing!” “Peace be unto you!” “Rejoice, and be 
exceeding glad!” “Rejoice evermore!’ “ Hope unto the end!” 

And glance at this peaceful and rejoicing man. ‘There looks 
upon thee a countenance suffused with light, and brilliancy, and 
intelligence. ‘There is fire in that eye—there is directness in that 
look—a sunny fascination in that aspect. He steps; and his move- 
ment is as buoyant and cheerful as the bird of spring. He acts; 
and there is nerve, and energy, and sprightliness, and efficiency. 
He thinks; and his thoughts are wholesome, and rational, and burn- 
ing thoughts. He speaks; and his voice is a clear and well-tuned 
instrument,—and its notes awaken animation, and hope, and joy. 
He writes; and his pages are luminous, refreshing, and effective. 
He converses; and out of the abundance of the heart there are 
diffused, amid the circle, the pleasant instruction and the calm de- 
light. In whatever attitude, he is impressing his mark. He is a 
rejoicing being; and because he rejoices he is powerful. 

6. Once more: no man will be borne up to the maximum of 
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power by the influence of low and grovelling motives. That there 
is strength in such motives—such strength as to urge on the man to 
almost superhuman effort, and the exertion of wondrous power—it 
were idle todeny. History is pregnant with examples illustrative of 
such a phenomenon. At the same time, the height of human power 
—the point whereon we are to “ move the world ”—is not thus reached. 
He who rises thither must get himself up out of the mire; he must 
cease to be selfish, low-lived, or sordid. Aspiring to transcendent 
strength, he must hasten to assume an elevated position in moral 
virtue. He must abandon selfism, and court with all diligence, and 
all skilful address, the pure and mighty impulsions;that emanate from 
things holy and everlasting. Celestial influences must fan him, and 
voices, as if from deep heaven, must thrill through him evermore. 
Earth’s dust must not cleave to him—terrestrial songs must fail to 
allure him; while the man must be linked to energies that are un- 
earthly and godlike. How mighty was the man of God whenever, 
amid his awful ministry, his eye was single, and his spirit moved 
as by the breath of infinite energy and purity! At his nod, storms 
came and went—and seas opened before him—and armed legions 
vanished more quickly than the summer cloud: and he seemed 
standing on this earth in the place of Omnipotence itself. But, 
alas! for the moment when another than a heavenly influence seized 
and impelled his arm, and when, as he struck the pregnant rock, 
he failed to sanctify the Lord God in his heart. It is true, there 
was the gushing forth of waters, but weakness from that day seized 
upon the mighty ; and when Israel was crossing the Jordan to inherit 
the promised land, the great minister and leader had fainted. And 
what was Paul, when he no longer conferred with flesh and blood— 
and when he had done glorying save in the cross of Christ—and 
when he looked not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen—and when heaven lived in him, and this world 
died out of him? Where stood he then but at the point of power? 
And nations listened, and idois were cast to the moles and the bats, 
and Satan fell like lightning, and the establishments of nations crum- 
bled te atoms, and hell was moved with “uncommon wrath,”—and 
the world, with a better than an Archimedean lever, was “turned 
upside down.” 

Let the earth pause, when there is standing somewhere upon its 
surface a man whose movements are impelled by an energy spring- 
ing forth from the bosom of eternity. There are foundations laid 
by some men that stretch immeasurably away from this planet, and 
have to do with a world that will never sink or crumble: and it 
were easier to compute the force requisite for moving this terres- 
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trial sphere, than to sum up his power, who, standing upon those 
everlasting foundations, is moving and acting there. 

7. It must be submitted yet again that the point of power will 
be looked for in vain everywhere amid the fluctuations of a weak 
and vacillating will. There are great minds and great hearts that 
fail here. Weakness of the will is essential weakness; and under 
its baleful influence the feet forever slide away from the point of 
great efficiency and commanding power. There may be, ofttimes, 
an approach to this point, and the step is rapid for a moment, and 
expectation is awake, and propitious impulses are present to urge and 
allure. Yet when adverse impulses come in—as come they certainly 
will—and other voices swell on the air, and here and there a discoura- 
ging note breathes its chill chorus on the listening ear—then there is 
staggering, and veering, and pausing. There is weakness now, as 
when some beautiful and struggling engine fails in its propelling 
element; or when some tall and graceful ship trembles and careens 
in the teeth of opposing gales. ‘There might still have been progress 
upward—perpetual, triumphant progress; but an essential element 
was missing from the machinery. ‘They tell us of those mighty 
steamers plying, of late years, the Atlantic seas,—that, unlike the 
wind-ship, they yield not exactly to the awful sporting and up- 
heaving of the tempestuous billows; but rather, under the amazing 
impulse that is forever driving them onward, disdaining to mount 
the rushing wave, they dash with almost horizontal line through its 
raging bowels, as if heedless of its opposition, and breathing defiance 
at its power. Behold there the fit emblem of that man’s movement 
who is destined to reach the highest point of efficiency within the 
capability of a human being. An iron will is secretly working within 
him; he is laughing at what most men deem impossibilities. 
There is a flintiness of face, a significant compression of the lip, 
a clear, steady directness of the eye: it is the eye of the lion 
springing upon his prey. There may be a conspiracy of the ele- 
ments; but thou shalt see him emerging from the storm unblanched 
and unscathed. The nations may join hands in one vast and fear- 
ful league of opposition; yet he shall pierce through those deep 
and armed legions, and his shout of victory shall overpower the 
hostile clamour of a world. Nay, unearthly foes, and wielding the 
strength of gods, may marshal themselves against him. Yet, as on 
that field of conflict he wrestles with principalities and powers, and 
every prince of darkness, he shall not fall even then: he shall stand, 
rather,—he shall prevail—he shall shake earth and hell both! 

8. Finally ; and though this latest thought may seem to imply all 
that has preceded, yet let us utter it distinctly—to wit, that a man 
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will never tread upon the point of power so long as he is wandering 
—whether at distance greater or less—away from God. Such wan- 
derers are most of our fellow-men; and this is as truly a fact of 
philosophy as of religion. He who doubts the divorcement of man 
from his Maker is as deficient in understanding as he is perverted 
in heart. The multitude may affect to laugh at revelation ; yet are 
they compelled to bear witness to its exceeding pertinency and pro- 
priety, as it declares that man goes astray from his birth—that he 
is far from God—that God is not in all his thoughts—that all have 
gone out of the way—that there is none righteous. Men are wan- 
derers; they are without God in the world, and hénce they are weak, 
like the fragile plant that is struggling for life away from the beams 
of the blessed sun—like the poor dead hand that is sundered from 
the vigorous body—like the branch cut off from the living stem, and 
cast forth to wither and to perish. It is a “far country,” when a 
man takes up his goods and strays and dwells away from God. 
The prodigal son is his apt emblem; and there is want, and lean- 
ness, and nakedness, and faintness, and bitterness, and starvation. 
The Fountain of living waters has been forsaken, while the attempt 
is to substitute broken cisterns that can hold no water. Power— 
the only power which, in comparison, is worth possessing and wield- 
ing—is prostrate. 

He must walk with God who would tread upon the high places 
of strength, and grasp and retain the staff of full and perfect accom- 
plishment. The chasm intervening between the divine and the 
human must be annihilated; every discord must be hushed, to be 
replaced with holy harmony and perfect love. There must be ab- 
solute reconciliation, and profound and abiding peace. According 
to the sublime language of inspiration, God must dwell in the man, 
and the man must dwell in God. These two parties—once distinct, 
distant, alienated—must become leagued and blended in holy fellow- 
ship and partnership. There must be—let us utter it with rever- 
ence—there must be identical breathing, feeling, seeing, sympa- 
thizing, desiring. The union here must be the most intimate and 
vital possible. It is to be that of the branch and the vine; it is to 
be that of the body and the limb,—and the divine nature is to be 
transfused into the human. 

And when such mysterious union transpires—when the great and 
Almighty God dwells with and in a man—then there is power! This 
is the one man that shall “chase a thousand ;” this is the man that 
can do all things; this is the man to whom nothing is impossible ; 
this is he who can say to the sycamine or the mountain, “Be thou 
plucked up and cast into the depths of the sea,” and it shall obey: 
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in a word, this is the one who has attained the tov of Archimedes— 
and the world itself must move beneath his power. 


And now, should it be inquired concerning the means of the attain- 
ment specified, it might be sufficient to respond that the designations 
above submitted—whether positive or negative—seem, so far as they 
are correct and adequate, to suggest of themselves such means. 
Yet a remark or two additional, and bearing more specially upon 
this great inquiry, may prove acceptable. 


He, then, who purposes to stand one day upon what shall be to 
him the pinnacle of power, should sit down to a protracted and most 
careful contemplation or survey of himself. By all the assistance 
he may command—whether by his own faithful investigations, his 
ponderings of the experience already gained, by extensive reading, 
or repeated and judicious conversations—let him come, if he may, 
to “know himself.” Let him submit himself to the most unsparing 
analysis—take in pieces, so to speak, his whole intellectual, moral, 
and social constitution—examine and test each element separately 
and accurately; and arrive, if possible, at tangible and full conclu- 
sions respecting every feature of his complex character. Thus he 
shall see the strong, and prepare himself to retain and improve that 
strength; he shall see the ill-formed and the half-formed, and may 
set himself to a more full development; he shall see the positively 
weak, and be able to apply the requisite gymnasium; he shall detect 
the discordant and confused, and may address himself to the work 
of all necessary rearrangements; he shal! mark the overgrown and 
the exuberant, and thus be prepared to perform the necessary ex- 
cisions: in a word, he shall see what he is—what is his furniture— 
what is its character, its excellences, deficiencies, and needs. 

This is a capital step, and one not to be dispensed with. Happy, 
indeed, would it be for all science, art, and all true religion—happy 
for the attainment of unwonted power—were all our academical and 
professional students, and all good people, whether students or not, 
to give good heed to this one suggestion. Many are the men, both 
young and old, who appear to prefer every other study to the study 
of themselves. Their eyes are forever turned outward; and they 
ponder not their own natures, and never reach a proper estimate of 
their own abilities, or of the beauties or defects pertaining to such 
abilities. Straight off from this neglect, as a starting-point, radiate 
ten thousand erroneous paths, every one of which passes aside from 
the glorious eminence at which this discourse has been glancing. Ay, 
in multiplied instances, the divergence has been wide and mournful, 
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whereby what was formed for wondrous brilliancy and strength has 
gone out in everlasting darkness. 

It is hazarded, as a second remark, that a lofty view of the capa- 
bilities of a gracious man is extremely pertinent and necessary for 
him who purposes to gain possession of his greatest power. 

What thoughtful man has not stood appalled at the power which, 
in the history of man, has been joined with certain individuals of 
the race? And how like the exaggerations of poetry appears the 
inspired presentation touching what man has done, and what he may 
do! We call it a miracle, when a certain man proclaimed in the 
sight of all Israel, “Sun, stand thou still upon ‘Gibeon, and thou, 
moon, in the valley of Ajalon!”—and when, at his word, the sun 
paused in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a 
whole day. So also we call it extraordinary when a certain other 
man wrestled with the great God, and prevailed; and when another 
still laid hold of the arm of Omnipotence, and moved it for the shut- 
ting up of heaven’s windows, so that for successive years there was 
no rain; and when he grappled with that arm again, and reopened 
those same windows, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth 
brought forth her fruit. 

We need not be too careful here to inquire about what is techni- 
cally named miraculous, or what is not. All this seems to matter 
but little—very little. The question is, Has ever power like this 
been lodged with man? It is needless to repeat that this being, 
without God, cando nothing. The same exactly was true of the man 
Gabriel, when, “being caused to fly swiftly,” he traversed, during 
Daniel’s brief prayer, the inconceivable distance between the heaven 
of heavens and the terrestrial city called Babylon. It is at once 
admitted that man of himself is weak—weak as the dust whence he 
was taken. Yet all this is not to the point. We are inquiring how 
powerful the mighty God has ever made him—how powerful he is 
thus still capable of being—how powerful it is consonant with his 
genius to be. 

And now what if one should enter calmly and solemnly within 
the sanctuary of revelation—there, with holy simplicity, to wait 
the answer to this momentous inquiry? All voices there will be 
startling, and every token will be significant of a human elevation, 
dignity, and power, whereof the contemplation is as awful as it is 
wonderful. ‘I'here is somewhere a suspicion that the sublime mys- 
tery of “God manifest in the flesh” has never yet attracted, with 
sufficient intensity, the admiring study of evenholy men. The Deity 
has wedded himself to man as he is not joined and related to any 

other race of created intelligences. He took not on him the nature 
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of angels, but the seed of Abraham; and the Lord of glory is God 
and man combined. Such is the Being that has ascended far above 
all heavens, that he might fill all things. Such is He who sitteth at 
the right hand of power, who will judge the world in righteousness, 
and dispense the retributions of eternity. Righteous men will see 
God in their own form, and will see him thus forever and ever. He 
will wear this form when they and all good beings of the universe 
will cast their crowns at his feet as they exclaim, “ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty!” It is this Being that saved men will 
resemble along the undying ages that shall follow the great resur- 
rection; for the bodies of these shall be formed and fashioned like 
unto Christ’s glorious body, by the effectual working whereby he is 
able even to subdue all things to himself. Human beings saved are 
to be the nearest relatives,—and bearing the family likeness of the 
King of kings and Lord of lords. The grace that “ hath much more 
abounded” will bear them aloft to an elevation which is at present 
utterly inconceivable; and the destiny of kings, and thrones, and 
crowns, and transcendent dignity, and ineffable happiness, is await- 
ing them as certainly as a revelation has been given. 

Riveting the astonished eye on facts like these, we seem prepared, 
in some sense, for the exhibition of greater power by man than 
what we have ever learned or conceived to have been exercised by 
angels or archangels, cherubim or seraphim; and such, thus far, is 
man’s history. In the past he has, in the name of God, cleaved 
earth and seg—he has arrested the diurnal revolution “about a 
whole day ”—he has shut up the heavens for years, and then opened 
them again—he has banished wicked spirits to their native per- 
dition—and he has raised the dead to life. In the future he shall, 
in the same great name, trample on death and the grave—he shall 
rise to meet the Lord in the air—he shall judge angels—he shall 
reign forever. 

But what of all this? Much every way; but chiefly, that wonder- 
ful, incomprehensible power is congenial with man, and with the 
nature stamped upon his being,—power in this world, and in the 
world which is to come. 

“But is man to reénact the miracles of revelation?” Per- 
haps so,—although we do not know this, and are careless about 
knowing. It is sufficient to be assured that he may either do 
this, or perform something else equally great—equally glorious— 
equally beautiful and blissful. Press not too severely the charge 
of fanaticism, if a man record his utter inability to assign limits to 
the exaltation and power of the being for whose redemption 
that being’s very form and nature were assumed by Divinity, to be 
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worn forever, and a greater ransom was paid than all the universe 
besides. 

Let a man, then, ponder himself,—and especially let him do this 
amid the light of inspiration, as it blazes upon his history and his 
prospects,—and let him thus imbibe the true view of his capabilities 
and his destiny. 

Let it be remarked, in conclusion, that he who would stand 
upon the point of power should, in his mind, and resting on infinite 
strength, diligently and earnestly assume this position,—and assume 
it at once. ‘ 

We are not unaware that a suggestion like this is in danger of 
being passed over among the yagaries of sheer enthusiasm ; nor will 
there be wanting those who shall count it preposterous in us to claim 
for such a proposal that it is as philosophical as it is important. 
It may be so that men have not even yet clearly perceived all the 
marvellous prerogatives belonging to their nature. At all events, it 
is quite certain that a man’s power, as well as happiness, is affected, 
to an extraordinary degree, by one and another position of mind, 
which it is possible for him suddenly and voluntarily to assume. 
What public speaker has not, at times, realized all this in vivid 
experience, in the progress of a single discourse? It is related of a 
name fragrant amid the American Churches, but now passed into 
the skies, that attempting once to preach on an occasion of import- 
ance, his words, for a time, dropped from his lips as mere dead and 
useless words, and there was no opening of sweet fountains—no glad- 
some impulses—no buoyancy and liberty of thought—no eloquence 
—no power; till, at length, the good man ceased entirely—sunk upon 
the sofa—and in his embarrassment and grief covered his face with 
his hands. There for a moment he sat—and the sympathizing 
audience was waiting in silence, till, presently, springing upon 
another position—violently assuming a different mental altitude— 
he rose a second time, and launched forth upon the astonished 
multitude such a torrent of holy eloquence as that, under its strange 
power, the vast assembly trembled like an aspen leaf, and realized 
an impulse so singular and so effective as essentially to modify the 
destinies of many for endless years. 

Truly, man is a wondrous being; and great things are expected 
from him by the One who formed him so “fearfully and wonderfully,” 
and who knows all his gracious capabilities. “Build an ark, and 
survive the coming catastrophe of the world!” he saith to Noah. 
“Be strong, and very courageous!” saith he to Joshua. “ Be thou 
a defenced city, and an iron pillar, and brazen walls, against all the 
kings, priests, and people of Judah!” he saith to Jeremiah. “Be 
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dead to sin and alive to God;” “Be blameless ;” “ Be holy, and per- 
fect, and entire, wanting nothing—illuminate all nations!” These, 
and such as these, are the challenges breathing from lips infallible to 
the ears of redeemed men and women. And what do such challenges 
suppose—what is the spirit of these heavenly beckonings? “Seize” 
—they appear to say—‘“seize immediately and directly upon the 
handle of power! Plant thy feet firmly, and abide resolutely, and 
thoughtfully, and obstinately. Be as steel against every adverse 
influence, coming from whatever source. See your calling; remem- 
ber your position without a moment’s interval. Live there, walk 
and converse there, work and recreate there; eat, drink, sleep, and 
rejoice there. Reach forth thy withered hand; in a moment, and 
in the act, it shall wax into vigour and strength. Stand up upon 
thy feet, prostrate one; and as thou endeavourest, thou shalt stand, 
and stand firm. Rise up and walk, thou fainting spirit! and if thou 
springest at the word, thou shalt bear thy bed rather than thy bed 
shall bear thee. Awake, awake! Put on thy strength, O Zion! 
Put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem!” 

Human pointings seem to bid us away along some far-reaching, 
steep, and cragged path, tending toward the fair eminence we would 
gain; but the inspired voices proclaim to us that we at once, and 
now, stand upon that eminence. Human philosophy discerns 
nothing but the toiling and rowing, and the cold sea heaving afar 
between it and the sunny shore. Another voice peals over the 
waves, and another influence touches the labouring craft, and im- 
mediately it is at the land whither it was bound. Some lovely and 
promised land is near us. “ Possess it!” saith a startling voice 
darting from mid-heaven. But the way is long—the people are 
mighty—the cities are walléd and high—and giants are there, 
and we are as grasshoppers. ‘“ Possess it!” echoes that voice 
again; and out from amid the multitude I hear a solitary response 
saying, “Let us go up at once, and possess it; for we are well 
able!” 
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The Prohibitory Liquor Law. 


Art. V.—THE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAW. 


Tne character of drunkenness, and of whatever tends to drunken- 
ness, admits of no doubt, if we take the Scriptures for the rule of 
judgment in the case. It is only when we leave the high ground 
of religious morals, and come down to the comparatively low position 
of merely civil order, that any difficulty occurs in treating intemper- 
ance. ‘I'he reason is plain enough: Churches are voluntary, select, 
and elevated, professedly taking for their rule of life the practical code 
of the New Testament; but states are mostly made up of involuntary 
members, have little selection of character or elevation of purpose, 
and rarely if ever adopt the New Testament as the only constitu- 
tional law. Hence, in the treatment of moral questions the state 
must always be less efficient than the Church. 

But such is and has been the character of the liquor traffic,—such 
its power for good or evil, in the public estimation—that civil 
government could not pass it by. In all countries not absolutely 
savage, the traffic has been the subject of legislation in some form ; 
but most commonly the object aimed at has been restriction and 
regulation, rather than extirpation. ‘The excise laws—usually 
tolerant enough—have too generally been an embodiment of all the 
legislation on this important subject. While the use of intoxicating 
liquor was deemed necessary to health, of course no greater severity 
was demanded than might be considered essential to the revenues of the 
country. No punitive measures were called for, because the traffic 
was not deemed an offence-against the best interests of society. On 
the contrary, the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors were 
considered honourable pursuits, and justly entitled to the encourage- 
ment and protection of the law. Licenses were issued for the simple 
reason that meritorious individuals—that is, individuals of “good 
moral character ”’—asked for them; and asked for them, too, for the 
accommodation of the public at large. It was supposed that such pro- 
visions or refreshments as a license called for, could not be denied 
without injustice. So necessary, in fact, was this kind of commerce 
that, in selecting staples for taxation, the liquor traffic was placed 
side by side with the salt business, the tonnage of ships, and foreign 
importations. ‘The paltriness of the expense attendant upon license, 
when viewed as a fine for the purpose of checking the sale of ardent 
spirits, is such as to forbid our regarding it in that light. It was 
not designed to repress the traffic; it could not have been designed 
for such an object, for the very sufficient reason that, at the time the 
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excise law was granted, the traffic was esteemed useful. Spirituous 
liquors were ranked among the necessaries of life. They were often 
regarded as a luxury also—thus combining two characters in the 
same article. This double use of intoxicating drinks is still recog- 
nised by the T’emperance Pledge, which makes us promise that “we 
will not provide them as an article of entertainment, or for persons 
in our employment.” 

As things stood at this period, the license law was justified by 
every consideration that can uphold any law which has for its object 
an increase of the revenues of the government. It was as unexception- 
able as the duty on salt, or the tonnage on ships,—fiscal expedients 
that surely never were designed to produce discouragement in the 
branches of enterprise which they represent. The expenses of 
government, unless collected by direct taxation, must be assessed 
upon some branch of manufactures or commerce, which, from its 
intimate connexion with the wants of all, will most effectually equal- 
ize the burden. And this necessity still exists in all its force; so 
that, but for a change of public opinion, the income arising from 
licensing the sale of ardent spirits would be as popular and as much 
approved at this hour as that arising from the duty on salt. In the 
course of Providence, an entire revolution of opinion has occurred 
touching the nature of ardent spirits, and the commerce in them. 
Alcoholic liquors, instead of being regarded as an essential, or even 
an innocent beverage, are now justly deemed as one of the most need- 
less and ruinous articles ever brought into public use. Alcohol, once 
pronounced genial and wholesome in the highest degree, is now 
known to be a pernicious stimulant and a virulent poison. 

The change which passed over the public mind of this country 
some years since, was more than sufficient to produce the numerous 
voluntary associations that sprung up either at that time, or not long 
subsequently. But these temperance societies, diversified and mul- 
tiplied though they were, did not possess power to crush the evil 
against which their efforts were directed; nor did the advance of 
these societies, through successive changes greatly for the better, 
render them competent to their task. ‘The Total Abstinence and 
Washingtonian organizations failed, as did those which only exacted 
abstinence from distilled spirits. The same is true of the various 
orders of temperance societies having, among other peculiarities, 
secrecy as one of their elements. None of them, nor all of them com- 
bined, have been able to suppress the liquor traffic. Much they have 
done, and they are entitled to high credit for their exertions ; but there 
is a further work to which they are manifestly incompetent. Intem- 
perance has a power for evil which is altogether beyond the correc- 
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tive force of voluntary organizations, constituted as temperance 
societies have been and must continue to be. These societies cannot 
clothe themselves with civil powers ; they have no right to deal with 
property or person, except in the feeble and limited manner peculiar 
to such organizations. A society for the promotion of honesty 
might expel the thief from their communion, if he had by any 
means joined them, but they would have no right to pursue him 
further ; they would have to avail themselves of the civil law for the 
infliction of adequate punishment, and the restoration of stolen prop- 
erty. The same necessity precisely now rests upon the friends of 
temperance. ‘They have pursued their objects—the extirpation of 
the traffic and the suppression of intemperance—as far as the means 
in their power will go, and are now obliged to fall back upon the 
civil law for assistance. Further argument and persuasion have their 
uses, but they are not so much in demand at this juncture as is a 
readjustment of the municipal law. 

We are aware that civil law is not to be relied on for Christian 
reformation. Something more is requisite to reach the heart and 
sanctify it; but at the same time it is just as obvious that the gospel 
is not always available for these slighter reforms demanded in merely 
civilized society. We do not depend upon Christian morality for 
the collection of taxes or the suppression of riots. A less refined 
and exalted species of goodness will accomplish these subordinate 
reforms. While, therefore, we do not depend upon legislation to do 
the work of religion, neither do we depend upon religion to do the 
work of legislation. The appeal to law has reference only to what 
properly belongs to law; it is no anxious alliance which the Church 
is seeking to form with the state, in order to strengthen the spiritual 
by a coalition with the secular power. Society is solicited to do its 
own work, and that only. Let the civil authorities guard what 
belongs to them, and the Church will ask no more. The necessities 
of the case have been amply developed, and for the most part by the 
Church, in the use of purely voluntary associations; but in this 
direction she can go no further, inasmuch as it is not hers to compel 
by other than moral means. She may render the guilt and shame 
of the liquor traffic as palpable as that of counterfeiting; but in the 
former case, as in the latter, she is, “and of right ought to be,” 
wholly without the power of physical coercion. In a word, there 
are certain faults the existence and character of which the Church 
may demonstrate, although the state alone can apply a remedy. 

Here, however, a grave question arises. The right of the state to 
interpose for the suppression of the liquor traffic is boldly denied; 
and it is also affirmed that the law, if enacted, must prove a nullity, 
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as its execution is believed to be impossible. Happily, at the present 
time, experience may be brought to the aid of legislation. A pro- 
hibitory liquor law has already been enacted in several states, and 
no unusual difficulty has attended its administration. The experi- 
ment thus far is hopeful indeed, and fully justifies similar action 
on the part of other states. ‘The Maine Law, in Maine,—despite 
the wilful and shameless misrepresentations of its enemies,—is a 
beneficent fact in the history of legislation. A similar law in Massa- 
chusetts is, with slight exceptions, effecting equally beneficial results ; 
and the same is true wherever the people have had courage to under- 
take this work. So much for actual results of the experiment. 
Guided by these, there need be no mistake; but we are not obliged 
to wait and judge of this law by its practical developments. It is 
one of those obvious requirements too imperatively necessary to gain 
any additional force from their effects. An argument does not in- 
crease hunger; nor can legislation augment the instinctive grasp of 
our nature for protection. However defective a priori reasoning 
may be in some cases, it is abundantly conclusive here. ‘Those 
who know the nature of alcohol and the nature of man, cannot require 
to be told what will be the effect of the former upon the latter. As 
well might one be ignorant of the effects of fire upon the human sys- 
tem. But the exercise of legislation and the application of law to 
society are matters of great importance; and so many causes com- 
bine to mislead both law-makers and law-keepers, that it is often 
necessary to state and restate the reasons which govern, or should 
govern, in the enactment of wholesome statutes. We shall, there- 
fore, present a brief view of the argument in favour of the proposed 
law. In the outset of this discussion two questions, and but two, 
meet us:—1. What are the rightful conditions or antecedents of 
municipal law? 2. Do these conditions or antecedents characterize 
the Prohibitory Liquor Law? 

On the first of these questions but little need be said, and we 
shall barely lay down a few general principles. The following con- 
ditions seem to be required in the enactment of municipal law :— 

1. The law should be demanded by the public good. 

2. It should relate to such things as human authority is competent 
to determine. 

* 3. It should apply equally and impartially to every member of 
the community. 

We will now apply these principles to the law under consideration. 

1. In showing that a prohibitory liquor law is demanded by the 
public good, the traffic necessarily comes under review in its length 
and breadth. Its economical, physical, moral, social, and political 
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aspects demand attention. It will be impossible to exhaust either 
of these topics, or even to give any considerable portion of the 
reliable statistics which may be brought to bear upon the argument. 
But we shall venture a few remarks upon each point :— 

(1.) The cost of intemperance has never been fully estimated, 
and never can be by human powers. Its boundless ramifications 
of waste and ruin set at defiance all but the Infinite Mind. The 
cost of this traffic involves a great variety of particulars: as first, 
the materials wasted in the manufacture of ardent spirits ; secondly, 
the money paid for the article when manufactured and brought into 
market; thirdly, the loss of time, and disqualification for business, 
oceasioned by the use of such liquors; fourthly, the expense of 
criminal and civil prosecutions made necessary by the crimes and 
poverty engendered by the traffic; fifthly, the sickness, pauperism, 
decay, and idiocy consequent to the inebriate himself, and to most or 
all connected with him. 

Some of the items in this catalogue are overwhelming. We have 
no means of estimating the vast amount of grain and other materials 
consumed in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors, and therefore 
must of necessity pass over the first and most egregious loss to the 
public. What numbers might be fed on the grain destroyed by a 
single distillery in the course of a year! But as we have no data 
for calculations of this kind we pass to the second particular—the 
cost of the article when manufactured. A very careful hand pre- 
pared, a few years since, the following statement of the quantity of 
liquor drunk annually, and the amount paid for it, in the countries 
here named :— 


Gallons, Cost. 
NNN ais chstuccnss ncaiinsahiteeaniedas detinin Meiiotin 1,053,793,854 ~ $234,333,329 88 
SPE PER UNIIE <0 sce sun senane cos 00s Sagsbecenssns eeu 284,041,952 176,234,640 38 
i sta i503 sires ew etehen thi insite :. ea 22,500,000 59,540,000 00 
IIE ik: sti aren pichetines sohedy eabens shdkeniapaie tiie 80,000,000 39,960,000 00 
IN SII vies sdb deh oocusecanhsentbabionsar teak: 80,624,182 35,793,127 05 


These incredible sums, be it remembered, are to be added to the 
loss sustained by the waste of grain in the process of distilling. 
But taken alone, these sums are nearly equal to the entire annual 
revenue of the countries respectively above named; and when we 
add the loss occasioned by the destruction of valuable grains in the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages, the expense far exceeds the 
cost of government in any country on the globe. The annual 
consumption of ardent spirts in Ireland alone, is twenty-three 
million three hundred thousand gallons, the cost of which, as it 
reaches the consumer, cannot be much, if any, less than thirty-five 
million dollars; and this enormous waste of money and of bread- 
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stuffs was actually going on while the country received donations 
from abroad to prevent the starvation of its inhabitants. It is 
true that the extraordinary labours of Father Mathew diminished 
the whisky revenue for a time; but the traffic has recovered from 
this check, and will probably flourish more than ever unless gov- 
ernment interposes. 

Loss of time and disqualification for business are matters obvious 
enough, but their results are not easily classified in the form of 
statistics; the former item, however, is usually of far less conse- 
quence than the latter. The innumerable disasters growing out of 
intoxication form a melancholy chapter in the domestic and public 
history of this country,—a chapter of heart-breaking woes which, 
though costly in the extreme, are nevertheless more tolerable in that 
respect than in any other. It is almost profane to enter upon an 
estimate of pecuniary losses in this connexion: in the presence of 
death and disgrace, the heart recoils from the consideration of an 
injury so trifling as the loss of money. 

A very large proportion of all the lawsuits in this country origin- 
ate in the use of spirituous liquors. Certainly more than half, and 
in all probability more than three-fourths, of our criminal suits are 
traceable to this one cause. ‘I'hose who know the cost of administer- 
ing justice, will readily perceive what a draft is thus made upon the 
finances of the state. There is great paucity of information as to 
the proximate causes of crime, and the more so because intemperance 
is not allowed to be pleaded in extenuation of guilt; but we have 
some light here. In 1834 Mr. Samuel Chipman made a Report, 
founded on a personal examination of all the jails and poor-houses 
in the several counties of the State of New-York. From this docu- 
ment, than which none more reliable or more important to the cause 
of temperance has ever been published, it appears that at least three- 
fourths of all the inmates of the jails and poor-houses of the state 
were decidedly intemperate, and in all likelihood were brought there 
through intemperance. We will present an exhibit of the jail statis- 
tics of a few counties, selected at random, but from different parts of 
the state. It will be understood that the numbers, with one excep- 
tion, represent only the committals for a single year :— 


County. Whole number in jail. Temperate. Doubtful. Intemperate 
Albany eo month ene ebebee 114 15 17 82 
Alleghany.... ab 57 oan 8 49 
Broome... wsenden deebediiovvenigen 18 ae 3 15 
GINS 5: cs ach citi 153 12 17 124 
TOOTS. 65s cuvccnaeaestA caciens 49 5 7 37 
gs 00.065 coe tei bes dabioba 0s ee 69 7 12 50 
TI ahd ink 404 400% soe va vba ge oben 213 30 48 136 
Queens .. 3 70 9 6 55 
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The other counties of the state exhibit the same appalling ratio 
of inebriates among their jail commitments; and we are warranted 
in assuming that the other states of the Union, if examined in like 
manner, would present a similar result. In the arrest, trial, and 
imprisonment of these criminals, a heavy expense is, of course, un- 
avoidable. But there is another class of suits,—a species of litiga- 
tion provoked by the fumes of alcohol, and urged on by a constantly- 
stimulated madness, till proud estates sink in ruin. By this infuri- 
ated resort to law have many independent fortunes been absorbed 
in bills of cost. : 

On the loss resulting from disease and other poverty-producing 
consequences of intemperance, we can do no better than draw upon 
the above Report once more. The counties shall be different from 
those selected before, and the showing confined to poor-houses 


only :— 

Countiee. Whole No. in Poor-house. Temperate. Doubtful. Intemperate. 
IPI Gs 20 ves bec Steady sis tedgarees 221 70 9 142 
Ns oi. snenst canines 442 29 60 354 
IEEE RAGE LE 164 22 29 113 
Ger MEW POMION 05. sco ose cies. see 154 14 50 90 
Wiis hahic icons asisbeabinsdd lil 4 4 103 
NINO: dnsctacanponersenmanncts 108 20 14 74 
WMT CON, 5. 0.000 200 v00 5a0.090 008 94 16 35 43 


Thus it is seen whence we derive the greater share of that abject 
poverty which has to seek refuge in the public alms-house. It is 
caused by the wasting influence of a traffic that first robs men of 
their reason and character, and then of their money. 

With these five sources of drainage to individual and national 
wealth, all in constant operation—and all not only without any 
remunerating advantages, but, on the contrary, fraught with im- 
measurable collateral evils—how can the people fail to demand a 
prohibitory liquor law? or how can any say that such a law would 
not be for the best good of society ? 

(2.) The physical effects of the traffic are precisely such as might 
have been expected had we known the deleterious nature of alcoholic 
potations. It was ignorance alone that permitted the hope of beneficial 
results from the use of so pernicious a liquid. While intemperance 
kills with its accustomed despatch, we shall never need the testimony 
of physicians to confirm our impressions of its deadly character. The 
medical faculty, however, have with great unanimity united their voice 
to that of the public at large against the excessive use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages. We shall not trouble the reader with statistics here; 
it would be lighting a candle to search for the sun. A pathway 
where all is death cannot be made more revolting by any array of 
facts. ‘I'he reeling, blear-eyed, bloated, ghastly-visaged thing called 
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a drunkard, is but the shadow of a man—a cruel mockery of humanity. 
It is impossible that a being through whose veins is coursing in 
abundance a fatal poison should have health. No one who has the 
slightest knowledge of intemperance can require to be told that its 
inevitable result is death. Surely if this single effect of the traffic 
could by any means be evaded or mitigated, one of the most com- 
manding reasons for a prohibitory law would no longer exist. But 
no, it may not be; the inebriate is doomed to perish as the victim 
of his depraved appetite, and there is no relief for him short of an 
abandonment of his cups. We charge upon the traffic, therefore, 
the certain, if not the intentional, destruction of all inordinate con- 
sumers of ardent spirits. 

But even what is called the temperate use of sicoholic beverages 
is fraught with death. While the drunkard plunges deliberately 
into the vortex of ruin, the moderate drinker, though his appetite 
may never get the mastery of him, is in an enfeebled and imperilled 
physical condition. The ratio of mortality among temperate drink- 
ers is known to be much greater than among those who practise total 
abstinence. The poisonous, debilitating effect of alcohol unnerves 
the system, and prepares it to fall a prey te any invading disease. 
Health tables show the difference between the use and the disuse of 
intoxicating liquors. We shall borrow an illustration here from 
Dr. Carpenter’s valuable Prize Essay on the “Use and Abuse of 
Alcoholic Liquors.” We will only observe that the favourable 
health reports of certain regiments in the East India service as 
compared with other regiments in the same service, led the doctor 
to search into the hygienic causes which controlled these reports :— 

“The following returns are of value as showing the proportion of sickness 
between the members of temperance societies serving in India, and the 
soldiers not members of those societies ; the average daily number of men in 


hospital of each class being stated for each of the first six months in 1838, 
and the percentage being calculated with reference to the strength of each 


division :— 



































Relative preportions admitted to | Average daily percentage of 
strength. men in hospital, 
Strength of Strength of 
Months. Temperance ——T«: °° ° § ee Se en ee eee 
Societies. Regiment. Temp Remainder of | Temperance | Remainder of 
Society. Regiment. Society. Regiment. 
' January. | 1,953 2,569 | 1 in 18,77 | 1 in 9.22 2.54 8.15 
| February | 1,840 2,639 | 1 in 20.10 | 1 in 9.24 2.27 8.27 
; March .. 1,542 2,879 1 in 14.44 | 1 in 7.14 2.94 8.66 
April... | 1,359 3,081 1in 10.9 | 1 in 5.26 5.47 10.28 
| May....| 1,282 3,161 | lin 1844] 1in 6.36] 5.24 10.66 
| June... 1,364 3,075 | 1 in 19.53 } 1 in 6.37 4.55 10.35 
| Total. | 9,340 | 17,404 | 1 in 16.47 | 1 in 7.28] 3.65 | 10.20 
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Thus it appears that, on the whole, the daily percentage of invalids amon 
the temperance societies was but 3.65, while in the remainder of the troops it 
was 10.2, or nearly three times as great.”—Pp. 86, 87. 


It is well known that these temperance societies, though they 
prohibited the use of distilled liquors altogether, did not wholly 
exclude the use of fermented beverages; and if societies thus im- 
perfect conferred such advantages, what may we not expect from a 
law that shall exclude all kinds and, all qualities of these nefarious, 
death-dealing stimulants ? 

(3.) The moral effects of the traffic are disastrous in the extreme. 
While the keenest eye and the most indulgent appreciation can 
detect no good resulting from it, none can dispute that in a great 
variety of instances it is productive of immense evil. We have not 
space for details, but the following general effects of the traffic suf- 
ficiently indicate its bearing upon the question of morals: 1. It leads 
almost inevitably to drunkenness, which is a crime of the highest 
enormity as judged by the law of God, and by all rightly-con- 
stituted human Jaws. 2. It incites three-fourths of all the overt 
crimes committed in civilized life. This it does by inducing and 
ministering to a morbid excitement, by dethroning reason and 
depraving the appetites, until the individual loses all self-control and 
all shame, and winds up his career by perpetrating acts which place 
him in the cell of the felon or the grave of the suicide. The reader 
who wishes to see what proportion of the culprits in our jails are 
intemperate, is requested to turn back a few pages and examine the 
first table which we quoted from Chipman’s Report. Any amount 
of statistical confirmation might be had if it were necessary. 
3. Besides being a general excitant to crime, it incurs the guilt of 
wasting the best gifts of Divine Providence, and the noblest endow- 
ments of the human constitution. Time, money, health, intellect, 
character, are all sacrificed, either directly or indirectly, by this 
abominable business. 

(4.) We have long thought that the social evils of intemperance 
would alone justify a much more stringent law than that recently 
enacted by several states. The family is a legal institution, and as 
such ought to have the protection of the law; and, in our opinion, 
the state neglects its duty as often as it subjects this sacred institu- 
tion to the cruel and bestial domination of the drunkard. What sight 
is more common than that of a wife and children hurried into the 
depths of wretchedness, if not into death itself, by their natural pro- 
tector—an intoxicated, infuriated husband? Now we contend that 
ss the family exists by authority of law, the law should guard 
its own creation, and not suffer it to be broken down by the brutal 
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conduct of any of the parties to the family compact. Must the 
wife remain to be slaughtered, starved, disgraced, by her sworn 
protector? Must tender babes and prattling children be given up 
to the brutal ravings, the deep poverty, the filthy, profane, besotted, 
delirious presence and management of a drunken father? These 
evils will readily be acknowledged to be great; but there are others 
still more intolerable. We see not the full measure of the blight 
and curse which intemperance inflicts upon the family, till we view 
the drunken father as the immediate agent of reproducing his own 
crimes in his own offspring; nay worse, for his children too fre- 
quently not only inherit his impure, tainted blood and criminal 
tendencies, but are doomed to idiocy. It is known that by far the 
greater part of the idiots born in this nation are the unfortunate 
offspring of a drunken parentage. But it may be said these are 
extreme cases, for which the traffic is no more responsible than the 
marriage institution itself is responsible for occasional abuses. We, 
of course, admit that even good things may sometimes be abused, 
and that it would not be fair to make the liquor traffic suffer for a 
merely incidental outrage; but facts show, beyond all contradiction, 
that what we have stated is the common result of the traffic, and 
that any better condition of families participating in it is only an 
exception to the general rule. 

But apart from the family altogether, the social intercourse of the 
world is poisoned and degraded by intemperance. ‘Those who were 
conversant with the social gatherings and public assemblies, other 
than religious, twenty or thirty years ago, know well the dreadful 
scenes enacted in consequence of the use of intoxicating liquors. 
Then the means of intoxication were everywhere present, and their 
constant use kept society infested with brawls and demon-like con- 
flicts, such as must ever be unknown among a thoroughly temperate 
people. 

(5.) One of the strangest features of the traffic in spirituous 
liquors is its legality. Notwithstanding it has been for years a 
fact, “known and read of all men,” that the making and vending, as 
well as the drinking of ardent spirits, tended directly to the irretrieva- 
ble injury of the public in various ways, yet up to this hour, in a great 
majority of the states, no prohibitory law has been enacted. We 
cannot account for this neglect except by supposing appetite and 
avarice combined to arrest the course of legislation. But :ve doubt 
if even these could have induced such long forbearance, had it not 
been for a lingering impression that the traffic was in some way 
useful—if not wholly so, yet enough to screen it from instant 
destruction. 
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There are two considerations—one relating to the excise law, and 
the other to the traffic itself—which render a longer, continuance 
of the rum business ineffably ridiculous. All our excise law con- 
templates is revenue: licenses are sold for money, and the money 
thus obtained goes into the general fund for the maintenance of 
government. A pittance is secured in this manner; but what are 
we to think of the rationality of government, when for every dollar 
so obtained, at least a hundred, 4nd perhaps a thousand dollars 
must be expended in criminal_trials, poor-houses, and pauper taxes, 
damages to persons and property, and general losses to society? 
What government can afford to raise money in this way? What 
people can endure such taxation? ‘Yet this is only the better side 
of the affair. Alcoholic beverages are unquestionably a powerful 
incentive to crime; and what right has the state to enact laws against 
crime, and then furnish, or authorize to be furnished, an article that 
shall induce innumerable violations of the law? Why legislate 
against sin, and then instigate the practice of it by spreading a 
crime-producing liquid through community? ‘This seems to be 
either a shocking absurdity, or a refinement in cruelty. We main- 
tain that consistency, not to say common decency of conduct, 
requires that our law-makers should make drunkenness a valid plea 
for all the wrong-doing to which it leads, or else withdraw their 
sanction from the business of drunkard-making. 

Such are the incontestable evidences that a prohibitory law is 
demanded by the public good. We venture to affirm that no law 
now on the statute-book of any state has been called for by a 
stronger array of facts than we have presented here. Take what 
other law we will, and if we inquire into the reasons for its enact- 
ment, we shall find them neither more numerous nor more weighty 
than those which demand the suppression of the traffic in spirituous 
liquors.’ The crime of murder is no exception; for that impoverishes 
no one, disgraces not its victim, propagates no baleful appetites, in- 
flicts no guilt on the soul of the murdered man, plunders not the 
government, and brutalizes not those whom it consigns to the tomb. 
In all these respects ordinary murder is less a crime, and less re- 
quires the interposition of law for its suppression, than the wretched 
traffic in question. It follows, therefore, that we should have a pro- 
hibitory liquor law, or else repeal all law, as none of our existing 
laws have any pertinency if the reasons for this -have not the 
requisite force. 

2. We have now to ascertain whether or not human authority is 
competent to enact a prohibitory liquor law. A law might relate to 
things not properly cognizable by man; and indeed there has been, 
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first and last, no small amount of legislation on topics which, from 
their abstruse nature, lie beyond the grasp of finite power. Of this 
character are laws which assume the regulation of religious belief. 
Hence toleration in matters of faith has proved not only the wiser 
course, but the only course consistent with the existence of civil 
govérnment. All governments and political institutions that attempt 
to force uniformity of creed, are no other than priestly tyrannies. 
The reason is obvious enough: man is too ignorant of doctrines, 
and of the capacities of the soul, to justify his enacting any laws 
compelling uniformity. Without malignity or carelessness, great 
wrong might be done through the total incompetency of the law- 
making power. There is also a class of things which, from their 
insignificance, as well as from the perfect manner in which they are 
provided for by instinct, or by the natural powers of mankind, should 
never be made the subjects of legal enactment. The mode of walk- 
ing, the mode of eating and drinking, the kind of apparel, and the 
place of residence, are instances in point. Now if this temperance 
law were, for these or other reasons, placed beyond the supervision 
of human government, it would be an idle display of authority; and 
the least that could be hoped from its enactment would be that it 
might do no harm. But that it does not belong to either of the 
above classes, and is not by any means excluded from the legitimate 
province of legislation, is sufficiently evident. ‘The traffic has always 
been regulated by law. Those engaged in it have enjoyed the same 
protection in person and property as other citizens; and the vending 
of alcoholic beverages has long had the special care of government, 
because of the revenue derived from it. We must, therefore, either 
admit that the state has erred in presuming to tax the traffic, or else 
acknowledge that the subject is entirely within the range of legisla- 
tion. Yet this is not the only way in which the government has had to 
do with the traffic. Debts for intoxicating liquors have been as col- 
lectible as other debts, or if not it was no fault of the law. Had the 
business been deemed contraband, and every sale worked a forfeiture 
of the article sold, or a fine, or imprisonment, the result must have 
remained the same, so far as our argument is concerned ; for it would 
have shown that the state had assumed to act in the premises. The 
opponents of a prohibitory Jaw cannot be permitted to shield them- 
selves from a restrictive statute by going back of all former prece- 
dents,—by denying at this late hour what they never denied before, 
namely, that the state has a right to grant license. If there is 
wrong in bestowing political recognition upon the traffic, it is won- 
derful that the wrong never was discovered while the law contem- 
plated only tolerance. It was not till prohibition became probable 
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that the traffic was considered as lying beyond the rightful province 
of civil law. ‘This is suspicious, and reminds us strongly of the 
Hudibrastic couplet :— 

“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw, 

With good opinion of the law.” 


But conclusive as might be the evidence drawn from immemorial 
usage, we are not obliged to depend upon it. Such is the character 
of the traffic in question, that it not only may be, but inevitably must 
be, in one form or another, the subject of legislation. It has to do 
with the business, the government, and the preservation of society. 
Nothing that enters largely into all these different interests can 
avoid legislative interference. The fact or relation of citizenship 
carries with it an inalienable right of protection; and when the 
making, or vending, or using of spirituous liquors infringes upon 
that right, the state is bound to interpose for the relief of the sufferer 
and the fulfilment of its own obligations. Again, if the rum-traffic is 
not such that it deserves to be treated as a nuisance, the state ought 
to defend and foster it as it does other pursuits. Unless this aid 
is extended to the business it cannot flourish, because people will 
not invest their capital where the collection of debts has not the 
sanction of law. 

Not a single statute enacted by this or any other government is 
more completely and indisputably within the customary limits of 
legislative authority. The prohibitory law has to do with the very 
interests that have occupied the attention of legislatures ever since 
the enactment of laws was confided to such assemblies. We could 
not legislate at all with reference to civil order, if this class of sub- 
jects was eliminated from the programme of legislative proceedings. 
Milk might be saturated with arsenic, and meat might be putrid 
with disease, but law could not abate the evil; swindling and rob- 
bery, violence and murder might obtain on every hand, but there 
would be none authorized to arrest these abuses. Such must be the 
condition of things where the right to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic stimulants is denied. 

We shall not be understood as saying that all laws enacted by the 
legislature, while acting strictly within its proper limits, are right, 
and should be obeyed. Far from it. Authority is often perverted, 
and legislative authority quite as often as any other. The subject 
may be right; but if the action of the law-making power is wrong, 
such action is without authority. Legislatures must not only keep 
within their sphere, but act properly in that sphere, or their rules 
have no binding force. 
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It is one thing to forbid the manufacture and sale of spirituous 
liquors, and another to forbid the use of them when made. We may 
prohibit the sale of diseased meat, but it would be superfluous to 
pass a law against eating such meat. The reason of this distinction 
is quite obvious. Where the consequences of wrong-doing are 
chiefly confined to him who does the wrong, it is needless to super- 


add restrictive legislation, Providence having made retribution so 


immediate and effectual that human interposition, in the grave form 
of law, is seldom requisite. ‘The instinct of self-preservation is usu- 
ally sufficient to prevent this species of crime. We do not enact 
laws against suicide, nor against self-mutilation, for the simple reason 
that nature abundantly teaches people not to commit these sins. 
Proper instruction is all that any sane individual can be supposed 
to need in relation to such things. But the traffic in alcoholic bev- 
erages does by no means belong to this class of wrongs. ‘The evil 
effects of the business are always pernicious to those engaged in it; 
yet the mischief in its aggregate passes over to others. The 
manufacturer and the vender are units, but their dealings are with 
thousands. They cannot limit the disastrous consequences of their 
business to themselves, else the public might pass these offenders 
by, as it does those whose offences produce their first and most 
disastrous effect on the immediate agent of the crime. ‘Tried by the 
standard we have now named, both the tippler and the drunkard 
may safely be left to other restraints than formal legislation. 
‘hey injure others, irretrievably, it is true, but not until themselves 
have fallen into the deepest misery and disgrace. 

We, however, reach the source of intemperance so completely by 
extirpating the traffic in spirituous liquors, that evils growing out of 
the use of such liquors are cut off without specific enactment. If 
the fountain fails, the stream must cease; drunkenness cannot con- 
tinue when the means of drunkenness are at anend. It is the traffic 
alone that makes drunkards; and hence, in this war against intem- 
perance, we need only bring law to bear on what law has always regu- 
lated—namely, manufactures and trade. The destructive character 
of the business under consideration has been demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of all impartial inquirers, and indeed is so obvious, that 
even those engaged in it no longer attempt to justify themselves by 
appealing to the consequences of what they do: their dependence is 
on the law which authorizes their action. It is the traffic that kills, 
and there is no occasion for an experiment in legislation. Fither 
governments should not pretend to regulate trade, or they should 
banish a commerce so directly subversive of the best interests of 
society. Every legislative body to which the evils of intemperance 
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are known ought instantly to define its position; there is not the 
slightest ground for hesitation or delay. If it be right to oppose 
wrong, then it is right to prohibit the liquor traffic. 

That the public good is the supreme law, has long been an estab- 
lished principle of legislation in all enlightened governments. A 
maxim so fundamental cannot be called in question without destroy- 
ing the entire basis of political inStitutions. But as an inevitable 
corollary from the above we have this proposition,—That government 
has a right to protect not only itself, as some have said, but those 
under its care. Hence the right to suppress a vicious traffic is, and 
must ever be unquestioned. The only ground of controversy lies 
in a difference of opinion as to the nature of the business against 
which legislative aid is invoked. In the present instance diversity 
of opinion is out of the question, because the trade in alcoholic 
beverages is fraught with evils too momentous to be overlooked by 
any one, however careless or prejudiced. There remains, therefore, 
no valid reason for an hour’s delay; the law should be passed at 
once, and by every law-making power on the globe. 

So palpable is the evidence in favour ofa stringent prohibitory liquor 
law, that it is difficult to reconcile any evasion of the question with a 
decent regard to the public welfare. Procrastination looks like con- 
spiracy. When not only widowhood and orphanage, but humanity 
itself, in all its boundlessly varied conditions, implores the law, how 
can the legislature withhold the boon, and yet be guiltless? 

Were there any disposition to retaliate, or to go to extremes, a far 
more effective statute might be demanded. This abominable traffic, 
if judged by its effects, will be found to have a blacker character 
than is at all common in the annals of human wickedness. A law 
which should place the making and selling of intoxicating drinks 
among felonies of the highest class, would not deserve to be 
considered unduly severe. We send the counterfeiter and the thief 
to the penitentiary, and their fate, however it may be regretted, is 
not thought improperly severe; yet, on any just comparigon of 
offences, the crimes of these men will appear as mere peccadilloes 
when contrasted with the diabolical outrages perpetrated by the 
rum-traffic. Taking facts for a basis, a simple prohibition of the 
nefarious business, backed by only such penalties as appeal to 
pecuniary interest rather than loss of character, must be regarded as 
highly forbearing. We fear the effort is too indulgent for success, 
and that a sterner enactment will be required. 

8. The third requisite in the case is complete applicability. 
Legislation cannot well be wrong when it relates to man as man; 
but class-legislation, or laws made for persons rather than charac- 
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ters, are almost inevitably corrupt. A rule of conduct not adapted 
to the race is too circumscribed for the ends of justice and public 
order. Laws that take hold of classes only, or that treat society as 
if the institution of caste was in force, are not demanded by the 
general good, nor can they be executed without tyranny. Such 
laws are foisted upon the community by power simply; that is to 
say, they are an abuse of the legislative function. In confirmation 
of the position we have assumed it may be remarked :— 

(1.) That all law springs from want. The whole of civil polity, 
however diversified in form, is but a creation dictated and made 
necessary by the nature of man. He is a being whose consciousness 
of individual weakness will always prompt him to form alliances, and 
to environ himself with the safeguards of law. In a word, he cannot 
dispense with government, so vital is it to his welfare; but then it is 
equally requisite that government should be unperverted. Govern- 
ment may be—indeed must be—a positive curse, if not restricted to 
proper limits. | 

(2.) That such legislation as is dictated by human wants must have 
the highest authority and the most perfect adaptation, since those 
wants are of God, and speak as from him. When the people feel 
that their necessities require a given enactment, speculation is at an 
end; the success of such a law is not problematical. A statute that 
meets the wants of all has every claim that can belong to law. 

(3.) That no law can be superfluous or mischievous if carefully 
adjusted to society as awhole. As our wants are the origin of law, 
so are they the rule of legislation and the guaranty of success. 
Now, prohibition is grounded on a common necessity; the demand 
is as universal as the susceptibility to injury from intemperance. It 
is, therefore, not in any sense a special enactment. It is no inno- 
vation, no experiment. Substantially it is altogether common-place; 
and would be so considered by every people who cultivate the love 
of virtue, were it not for the lingering hallucination of former years. 
The traffic was once esteemed a blessing, and honest men pursued 
it under this erroneous impression ; but the error has been detected, 
and such as are disposed to know the truth cannot fail of being 
convinced that both justice and humanity imperatively require the 
business to be abandoned. Honest men can no longer engage in 
such a work, or countenance it in any shape. If the traffic was pro- 
ductive of no other evil to the consumer than the mere loss of his 
money, all upright minds would scorn it,—they would abhor to take 
money in exchange for a worthless commodity; but how much more 
abhorred and detested must the traffic be, when the article sold is 
understood not to have even the negative virtue of harmlessness, 
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but to carry devastation and death to a vast majority of all who use 
it! It is utterly impossible that any community should sanction a 
business of this kind unless ignorant of its true character; the 
instinct of self-preservation would guard them effectually against 
such a practical enormity. Where any law exists, it must take 
hold of so palpable a violation of all rectitude as the traffic in alco- 
holic liquors is known to be by those who do not guiltily shut their 
eyes to the light. And were it not for custom, which has neutral- 
ized, in a great measure, the tendency to make general laws available 
for specific purposes, we should hardly need any further legislation 
on the subject. All laws against crime are, in fact, laws against 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks. Men engaged in 
this business might with propriety be arrested under any statute 
protective of the rights of society. Their business is a war against 
society in every conceivable form, and to the utmost extent that vice 
can prey upon virtue. There are crimes, or rather forms of crime, 
so monstrous as not to be named in legislation. Take, for instance, 
the murder of near relations—parricide, matricide, fratricide. None 
of these are specifically forbidden by our laws, for the reason that 
their very enormity makes it self-evident that they could not be 
tolerated among a people abhorrent of homicide in all its forms. 
If, therefore, we enact a law against swindling or murder, and apply 
that law rigorously to the man who simply cheats or kills, it is a 
mockery of all justice if we do not also apply the law to him who 
not only cheats and kills, but degrades and pollutes the soul of his 
victim. 

The prohibitory legislation now called for is only a provision 
dictated by that instinctive desire for safety which is common to 
human nature. It is only such a protection as originates necessarily 
in every government where the wants of humanity are consulted 
rather than insatiable avarice and brutal appetites. No legislation 
not wickedly circumscribed can possibly spare a traffic the effects of 
which are so unmistakably pernicious. ‘The hazard, if any there be, 
is not in legislating aga‘nst it, but in delaying toact. A prohibitory 
law cannot be enacted too soon. 


The course of reasoning which we have pursued makes it unnec- 
essary to appeal to authority in support of the argument; but were 
there occasion for aid of this kind, it is at hand, and the enemies of 
reform must acknowledge that it is of the most decisive character. 
The general right of government to prohibit such uses of property as 
would create nuisances, and to restrain all demoralizing and injurious 
pursuits, is a conceded fact. No jurist of respectability would hazard 
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his reputation by denying a truth so entirely self-evident; but not- 
withstanding this admitted principle some have held that prohibition 
would conflict with the federal government, to which the right of 
regulating commerce belongs. ‘This question, however, was set at 
rest long ago, by the men whose duty it is to determine such points. 
Some years since a suit was brought into the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to test the constitutionality of prohibitory laws passed 
by several of the states. These laws were far less important than 
the Maine Law, though they had the same general object in view, 
and were stringent enough to embarrass commerce somewhat. In 
giving his decision Chief Justice Taney said :— 


“If any state deems the retail and internal traffic in ardent spirits 
injurious to its citizens, and calculated to produce idleness, vice, or debauch- 
ery, I see nothing in the Constitution of the United States to prevent it from 
regulating or restraining the traffic, or from prohibiting it altogether, if it thinks 
proper.” 


The other justices of the court fully concurred with this opinion, 
and expressed themselves in language equally plain. Justice Catron 
said :— 


“Ifthe state has the power of restraint by license to any extent, she has 
the discretionary power to judge of its limits, and may go to the length of pro- 
hibiting sales altogether.” 


Said Justice Grier :— 


“Tt is not necessary to array the appalling statistics of misery, pauperism, 
and crime, which have their origin in the use and abuse of ardent spirits. 
The police power, which is exclusively in the state, is alone competent to the 
correction of these great evils; and all measures of restraint or prohibition 
necessary to effect that purpose, are within the scope of that authority.” 


The entire constitutionality of the law is thus placed beyond a 
doubt, if the highest legal authority in the land is capable of decid- 
ing the question. But with most who are enlisted in the temperance 
cause the sanction of a still higher authority is requisite. They are 
governed by the law of God, and cannot stoop to a wicked traffic, 
nor fail to seek its extirpation, whatever may be the estimate placed 
upon it by human jurists. We have not thought it best to bring 
out, in this article, the strong reasons which the Bible presents 
against intemperance, and in favour of its prohibition by the civil law. 
The occasion does not demand it. Those reasons, moreover, have 
their appropriate bearing elsewhere. We surely can find good cause 
for removing nuisances, arresting pickpockets, confining the danger- 
ous, and protecting the exposed, without appealing to the Scriptures. 
Common-sense, apart from revelation, is fully equal to these hum- 
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ble services in behalf of humanity. Religious considerations are 
pertinent when the work to be done is a little elevated above the 
dust. 

We had intended to meet some of the objections usually urged 
against a prohibitory law, but our limits will not permit; nor, on 
further reflection, do those objections seem to merit a formal answer. 
He that reasons in favour of vice ffom the difficulties of virtue, must 
be aware that he saps the foundation of all morals, for every virtue 
has its difficulties. We can hardly conceive how the most studied 
contempt for moral excellence could find a stronger expression than 
in the language of objectors to this law. It is characterized as “arbi- 
trary—based on falsehood—antagonistic to commerce—destructive 
to agriculture—invading the right of property—opposed to the Bible 
—impracticable.” Now there is no Jaw, human or divine, but what 
may be objected to on the most or all of these grounds; and would 
be, by wicked men, were it not that such objections avail nothing. 
Our law against murder is quite arbitrary, interfering at times 
essentially with personal liberty; the law against nuisances is de- 
cidedly antagonistic to all commerce in nuisances, and destructive 
to agriculture in so far as it supplies any materials for the manufac- 
ture of nuisances; the law against trespass is a serious invasion of 
the right of property, and so also is that compelling the payment of 
debts ; the law against bigamy is clearly opposed to the Bible, for not 
only was a plurality of wives permitted, but in certain cases it was 
positively enjoined, as appears from Deut. xxi, 10-14; and more 
particularly Deut. xxv, 5. Our laws of every kind against crime 
have been found impracticable at some times and in some places. 
They either could not be enforced at all, or only to a limited extent. 
Infractions are always occurring, and neutralizing influences are per- 
petually at work. And what is more, the laws of God, which none 
will accuse of being needless refinements in legislation, or an injudi- 
cious exercise of power, are subject to precisely the same contingency ; 
they are, in fact, even more contemned and disregarded than human 
laws. It follows, therefore, that the non-enforcement of a law is no 
reason why the law should not exist, though it may be a very suffi- 
cient reason for devising better executive measures. 
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Art. VI—A THEODICY. 


A Theodicy ; or, Vindication of the Divine Glory, as manifested in the Constitution 
and Government of the Moral World. By Atserr Taytor Biepsor, Professor, 
&«., in the University of Mississippi. New-York: Carlton & Phillips. 1853. 


HERE we have a goodly volume of three hundred and sixty-five 
pages, octavo,—well bound, of fine paper, with broad margins, 
large and clear type, and leaded,—just such a specimen of book- 
making as almost tempts one to read for the pleasure of the exercise, 
and to continue reading till weariness denies him further pleasure. 
Blessings upon the men that make such books; and happy are the 
authors—“ so far forth’”—whom they introduce to the public; and 
happy are the readers that have only such books to read. But the 
reviewer's business is with the contents of the volume rather than 
its dress; though, very possibly, even his proverbial acerbity may 
be mitigated by these things ; for if “good looks buy nothing in the 
market,” they sometimes avail somewhat in a court of justice; and 
why may they not at the bar of public criticism? 

‘The favourable impressions thus begun are deepened by the style . 
of the composition, which is pure, plain, and forcible English, at once 
natural and easily understood. As subjects of the kind here discussed 
are rather out of the usual range of thought and conversation, it is 
sometimes supposed that any verbal statement of their propositions 
must seem harsh, and difficult to be understood by the unpractised 
reader; but we confess that the perusal of this volume has shaken 
our former opinion, that the abstrusities of metaphysics are inherent, 
and not merely incidental; and has half-inclined us to charge such 
writers as Kant, and Coleridge, and even good Bishop Butler, with 
darkening the themes they attempted to illustrate by a jargon of hard 
words and crabbed sentences. We have no doubt the reader will 
concur with us in the desire that all our metaphysics may be done 
into good plain English; nor woulc we object to their being garnished 
with the more modest flowers of rhetoric,—a thing which is here 
seen as a fact, and therefore proved to be a possibility. 

The author’s conduct of the argument is also highly commendable. 
It is rather remarkable, that upon the abstruse questions of meta- 
physics, where the clearest intellects see only dimly, we often find 
men dogmatizing the most confidently, and showing themselves the 
most intolerant of dissent. Among the objectionable practices of 
such combatants is that of deducing some odious and ridiculous 
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result from a writer’s premises, and then holding him responsible for 
such inferences. ‘Though we cannot entirely exempt this writer 
from the censure here implied, yet we may say that it applies to him 
only in a modified degree. He very generally treats his antagonists 
respectfully, even while he assails their positions with all the force 
of his logic. With equal taste and judgment, after adducing his 
arguments, he usually submits his cause without proclaiming his 
triumphs, real or imaginary, with a flourish of large words and 
strong assertions. ‘The earnestness of the debate ceases to be 
offensive when it is seen to be both honest and courteous. 

The subject of the volume is comprehensively stated on the title- 
page,—a transcript of which stands at the head of this paper; and 
the work itself is an earnest, thorough, and fearless discussion of the 
profound and often perplexing theme of the moral government of the 
world: and if we are compelled to confess that the writer has not 
wholly avoided the errors into which his predecessors have fallen, we 
may also claim that he has disturbed the repose of many prescrip- 
tive errors, and demonstrated some highly important truths. One 
could scarcely expect that an original and independent thinker, who, 
after seizing upon certain leading truths, sets out to frame a system 
agreeable to their requirements, would construct the whole of the 
same chosen and tried materials. 1t is not pretended that no part 
of this treatise is made up of imperfectly considered matter, though 
it bears indisputable evidence that it has cost its author whole years 
of thought and earnest intellectual endeavour. 

The author of this volume has not been hitherto wholly unknown 
as a writer, having some time since sent forth a treatise covering a 
part of the more general subject which he here discusses. By all 
who know that work it will be expected that this attempt to harmo- 
nize the various and often apparently variant elements of the subject 
taken in hand, will not proceed according to the method of Edwards 
and the necessitarians. ‘The further fact that this volume bears 
the imprint of the principal Arminian publishing house of the coun- 
try, may lead some to suspect that it is but a restatement, in a new 
form perhaps, of that side of the interminable controversy of the 
“Five Points.” Such a conclusion, however, would be not only 
premature, but unjust to both the author and the publishers; for 
while he holds himself quite independent of all previous systems, 
whether theological or philosophical, the publishers are not to be 
held accountable for the opinions he advances. As to the author’s 
antecedents, so far as they have any bearing on the subjects he dis- 
cusses, he has sufficiently informed us in the Introduction. At 
first he was more an Arminian than a Calvinist, though his views 
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were yet too crude and imperfect to constitute a self-consistent sys- 
tem. But even then he was without any strong prejudice against 
the system he least favoured; and with his advancing experience he 
was so much gratified with the personal piety of the Calvinists, and 
delighted with “the great masterpieces of reasoning which Calvinism 
has furnished,” that he at length embraced it as the truth. Still 
his mind was not at ease, as there still remained unexplained diffi- 
culties in his chosen system, which, after occasioning Jong and pain- 
ful struggles of thought and feeling, resulted in the rejection of the 
system as a whole, and the adoption of an opposite one,—though not 
altogether that of its former opponents. These things, he thinks, 
have been specially favourable to a successful prosecution of the 
speculations to which this volume is devoted,—an opinion in which 
we do not fully coincide. 

A condensed analysis of the work will best set the subject before 
the reader. ‘Two great truths are recognised and conceded through- 
out—to wit, God’s absolute perfection, and the existence of evil; 
and to show the harmony of these two truths is the purpose of the 
work. Evil exists under two principal forms,—moral evil, or sin; 
and physical evil, or suffering. ‘This distribution is carried into the 
plan of the book, which consists of two “Parts,” devoted severally 
to the discussion of these two departments of the subject; and these, 
with an “ Introduction,” maintaining the practicability of the object 
taken in hand, and a “Conclusion,” consisting of a summary of the 
preceding arguments, make up the volume. Part first is distributed 
into seven chapters, severally discussing these propositions, namely : 
1. “The scheme of necessity denies that man is responsible for the 
existence of sin;’ 2. It “makes God the author of sin;” 3. It 
“denies the reality of moral distinctions ;” 4. “The moral world 
not constituted according to the scheme of necessity;” 5. “The 
relation between the human will and the divine agency ;” 6. “'The 
existence of moral evil, or sin, reconciled with the holinéss of God ;” 
and 7. “ Objections considered.” The second “ Part” has five chap- 
ters, severally entitled: 1. “God desires and seeks the salvation of 
all men;” 2. “ Natural evil, or suffering, and especially the suffering 
of infants, reconciled with the goodness of God;” 3. “ The sufferings 
of Christ reconciled with the goodness of God;” 4. “The eternal 
punishment of the wicked reconciled,” &c.; 5. “The dispensations 
of the divine favours reconciled,” &c. These chapters are sub- 
divided into sections, each devoted to some specific but subordinate 
proposition, tending to prove or illustrate in detail the more general 
one to which the chapter is devoted. An inspection of this sum- 
mary, we think, will not fail to convince the reader of the excellence 
Fourtu Series, Vou. VI.—17 
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of the plan of the work. As a whole it is simple, yet comprehen- 
sive; its divisions are natural, and its classification philosophical ; 
thus securing all necessary fulness, with much conciseness and com- 
pactness of structure. It will also be seen, from the subjects of the 
several chapters, that the author shuns no questions on account of 
their intricacy, and that his discussions relate to some of the most 
profound themes that ever engaged the human reason. How he 
succeeds in his bold attempts will appear in the sequel. 

The question of “the possibility of a Theodicy” arises naturally 
at the commencement of such a treatise. This subject is happily 
stated in the introductory paragraph, agreeably to the author’s view 
of it :— 
“ How, under the government of an infinitely perfect Being, evil could have 
proceeded from a creature of his own, has ever been regarded as the great 
difficulty pertaining to the intellectual system of the universe. It has never 
ceased to puzzle and perplex the human mind. Indeed, so great and so obstinate 
has it seemed, that it is usually supposed tolie beyond the reach of the human 
faculties. We shall, however, examine the grounds of this opinion before we 


exchange the bright illusions of hope, if such indeed they be, for the gloomy 
forebodings of despair.”—P. 11. 


He confesses that all his predecessors in the same enterprise have 
failed; that Plato attempted to solve the mystery, and was unsuc- 
cessful; that Leibnitz exercised his unequalled powers upon it, but 
left his “Essats de Théodicée” only a fruitless essay; and that 
Calvin, Descartes, and Edwards, each tried his powers upon the 
difficult theme, and left it as dark as he found it. Still he thinks 
there is ground to hope for success, since “the cause of their failure 
may be traced to the errors of their own systems, and not to the 
inherent difficulties of the subject.” The true theory of the physical 
universe was not discovered till after many ineffectual efforts had been 
made; and this he conceives is an analogous case. The analogy, 
however, is very imperfect; for were we certain that that great prob- 
lem is indeed solved,—which is very doubtful,—still the unlikeness 
of the modes of inquiry, and the utter dissimilarity of the subjects, 
preclude the idea of a close analogy. Natural science is inductive, 
and therefore accretive; theology is traditional, and so admits of no 
augmentation: and a theodicy is so completely dependent on the- 
ology—that is, on the direct teachings of God’s word—that wherever 
the word of God is, there are at least the elements of all the theodicy 
within the compass of human reason. The subject of the first chap- 
ter of Part first is substantially the same that has agitated and 
divided the Christian world ever since the times of Augustine and 
Pelagius. ‘The chief objection against the scheme of necessity, as it 
was involved in the theological system of Augustine—called Calvinism 
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since the Reformation—has ever been, that it exonerates men from 
all just responsibility for their actions. Men intuitively associate 
power and responsibility in the relations of prevenient condition 
and necessary consequence: ‘the separation of these is the very 
essence of tyranny, and therefore cannot be supposed to exist in the 
divine government. And since the scheme of necessity denies that 
men have really any power of action, it must also remove from them 
the responsibility of which such power is the necessary condition. 
These elementary truths are conceded by the advocates of the 
scheme under notice, some of whom admit the inference and deny 
the existence of responsibility in man; while others endeavour so to 
modify the scheme as to make it consistent with such a degree of 
power as may carry with it a just responsibility. With the former 
we have nothing to do at present, since they concede all that is here 
attempted to be proved, and their positions come under notice in 
another place ; the coéxistence of an absolute and universally efficient 
providence, and human responsibility, is the problem here discussed. 
In the original Pelagian controvergy the philosophical aspects of this 
question were but little regarded, and the freedom of the will was sim- 
ply affirmed and denied as a theological tenet. The Reformers were 
more philosophical; and both Luther and Calvin acknowledge the 
original freedom of the human will; but contend that this was among 
the things forfeited by Adam in his federal character, at the fall. 
Still they concede a kind of freedom to the will of man in his fallen 
estate, which they make the ground of a personal responsibility,— 
that is, the absence of all external compulsions, leaving the will free 
to act out its own volitions, though these are determined with abso- 
lute certainty by the native bent of the soul. Nor is the scheme 
the flimsy and absurd thing that some have taken it to be. That 
our volitions are free in their action is a matter of personal con- 
sciousness ; and it is universally granted. But in many cases both 
freedom and necessity may be predicated of the same thing in dif- 
ferent relations. A man may be said to be free to go out of his 
own house and walk abroad, if the doors are open and there be none 
to hinder him; but he is not free to do so if he is prostrated by 
sickness. He is free as to his external circumstances, but not free 
by reason of his personal condition. But real freedom, such as 
may entail a just responsibility, must be more than relative,—it im- 
plies the absence of all and every form of restraint, whether actual 
or privative. If, then, we grant that the will is free because its 
volitions are not compelled by anything beyond itself, but is effec- 
tually determined by its own depraved instincts to the evil and 
against the good, its freedom is only relative and not real. But, say 
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the advocates of this scheme, if the soul is so effectually inclined to 
evil that it has no power even to choose the good, that depravity itself 
is its great fault; for surely that state of the soul which enslaves it 
to sin cannot excuse the sins to which it gives being. The holy law 
of God condemns “all unrighteousness,” whether manifested as the 
attribute of a person or of an action; and in relation to persons it 
predicates guilt of all, of whom the divine knowledge first predicates 
“unrighteousness.” This objection to the scheme of necessity ap- 
pears, therefore, to be not well founded; and further, if it proves 
anything, it provestoo much. For if the fact that the will is neces- 
sitated by its own moral tendencies removes all moral properties 
from its volitions, then are lost spirits no longer responsible agents ; 
nor is there any moral worth in the worship of a seraph, or the love 
and gratitude of a glorified saint,—since all their acts are thus neces- 
sitated. 

It is no difficult matter for the Augustinian thus to overthrow his 
Pelagian antagonist; but when he has done this he is as far as ever 
from the end of his troubles. His fortress may be impregnable from 
without, and yet it is untenable. If we grant that the heart is thus 
depraved and the will enslaved; and that the depraved volitions of 
such a being are really unholy, and therefore objects of God’s dis- 
pleasure, the question will still force itself upon the mind as to the 
proper location of the responsibility for this state of things. To 
eseape the force of this objection the Reformers, and their suc- 
cessors in the faith, endeavour to cover themselves under the 
hypothesis of a real existence of all the individuals of the human 
race in Adam; or such a representation in him, that while to him 
personally was given the power by virtue of which human respon- 
sibility is justified, the consequences of his abuse of that power have 
come upon his posterity. We shall not delay to examine this strange 
position, which has been a thousand times set in its true light. A 
qualified representation of mankind in Adam is not denied, and a 
modified responsibility for his actions is also conceded; but we can- 
not but think that these extreme views of the case are favoured only 
because they seem to afford relief from greater difficulties. Nor does 
this reach the whole of the difficulty; since the scheme includes 
Adam’s acts in its iron bands, as well as those of his posterity, and 
so removes the responsibility from the whole race together. If, there- 
fore, as is granted on all hands, freedom is an essential condition of 
responsibility ; and if, as is claimed, all human volitions and actions 
are really necessary, though relatively free, then is man not “ respon- 
sible for the existence of sin.” 

So long as the advocates of the scheme of necessity maintained 
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their system in its integrity, and adopted with it its logical con- 
sequences, it was at least a self-consistent whole. The fatalists—the 
only rigidly consistent necessitarians—used it to annihilate all re- 
sponsibility, and to efface the distinctions between right and wrong. 
The hardy Reformers employed it to explain the method of grace 
according to their system of adamantine predestination. But 
modern Calvinists, finding the stronghold of the Reformers unten- 
able, have conceded the freedom of the individual will as the ground 
of his responsibility. But as they go no further than their prede- 
cessors have gone in this matter, they only attempt to cover a diffi- 
culty in the confusion of a false logic. We have already seen the 
insufficiency of this merely relative freedom, as a ground of respon- 
sibility, and therefore these seeming concessions amount to nothing. 
A freedom that shall devolve responsibility upon its subjéct must be 
real as well as relative—positive as well as negative; since the 
method of restraint is not the matter in question, but the fact itself. 
But this freedom of the will is as stoutly denied by Edwards, and by 
all consistent Calvinists, as by Hobbes or Spinoza. ‘These last indeed 
were the better practical logicians ; but they maintained their logic 
at the expense of all virtue and moral excellence; while the mighty 
energies of the great metaphysician of New-England were taxed to 
their utmost in the vain attempt to reconcile a‘real responsibility 
with only a relative freedom of the will. 

We fail entirely to discover any advantage in the scheme of 
necessity, as it has been modified, over that which it had as it came 
from the hands of Calvin and his fellow-reformers,—who indeed 
recognise that degree of freedom in man, but speak of it as merely 
a shadow of real liberty without any of its real value. If the voli- 
tions are determined by some cause over which the will has no con- 
trol, what does it avail to say that the will acts freely in obedience 
to that cause? At best the will is only the instrument by which the 
disposing cause operates, and its volitions belong to the will only 
as the work belongs to the instrument: and surely an instrument is 
not in equity a responsible agent. To this objection, though a vast 
amount of learned labour has been devoted to its examination, no 
satisfactory answer has been given; and it may now be safely 
assumed that none is possible. At this point the most effective 
assaults have been made upon the necessitarian system. In a 
purely logical discussion of the subject, conducted agreeably to the 
semi-material psychology that leavens our English literature, it 
might be difficult to overthrow the scheme of necessity as set forth 
and defended by the mighty genius of Edwards. ‘To appeal to the 
consciousness against it avails nothing; for that system asserts the 
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freedom of the will so far as that can be an object of consciousness : 
the effectual motives, we are told, impinge upon the will at a point 
beyond the mind’s range of perceptions. And who can say this is 
not the case? ‘True, a better psychology shows the baselessness of 
this whole scheme; and were it properly inaugurated, it would 
speedily and forever finish this interminable controversy, with its 
misty metaphysics, by recognising the self-active powers of the 
will, which spurn all foreign interference with the disposition of its 
volitions. But even under all the disadvantages to the cause of 
truth growing out of the old psychology, the citadel of error is un- 
tenable. 

Let it be granted that all the volitions are necessarily determined 
by predetermined causes, which act upon the passive will to produce 
its volitions, and by the same law of necessity result in actions. In 
this way one finds himself inclined to piety and devotion, and an- 
other to sensual pleasures and vicious pursuits: each necessarily— 
though without resistance, for he can make none—performs the work 
assigned him to do; or rather each becomes the passive agent of a 
secret power that works by him as that power directs. And where, 
then, rests the responsibility in the case ?—upon the passive agents, 
or upon Him who controlled them in their actions by the secret 
“counsels of his own will?” If it is absurd and monstrous to 
charge this iniquity to God—as we confess it is,—then, since the 
reasoning by which this conclusion is reached is unimpeachable, 
we are compelled to believe that the premises upon which the whole 
system is built are false. 

In the second chapter the author undertakes to show that “the 
scheme of necessity makes God the author of sin.” This indeed 
is clearly implied in the argument of the first chapter; for if man’s 
responsibility for his actions is removed because they are necessitated, 
that responsibility is carried back to its necessitating cause, which is 
God,—and therefore if there is sin in the action or volition, God 
must be its author. Nor has this tendency of the scheme escaped 
the notice of its advocates, the more unscrupulous of whom have 
used it to prove the unreality of moral distinctions, while others 
have vainly struggled to avoid so terrible and yet obvious an infer- 
ence. ‘he earlier Reformers, however, were not careful to evade 
this conclusion. Melancthon employed it as an argument to prove 
the absolute bondage of the human will; and Calvin is quite impatient 
toward those who hesitate to accept the most extreme results of the 
doctrine of absolute predestination. In one sense, indeed, Calvin 
held that God could not be the author of sin; that is, that it is 
impossible for a being of essential holiness to originate unholiness 
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or sin. This, however, is only a necessary constitutional want of 
adaptation arising from his absolute moral purity, but it indicates 
no disapprobation of sin. Accordingly, when in his sovereign good 
pleasure he determined that man, who was made in his own moral 
image, should become depraved and fallen, he employed Satan to 
effect that purpose. 

But Calvin was too good a reasoner to fail to perceive that in 
such a case, though Satan was the agent, God himself was the prin- 
cipal, or the procuring cause. If the reader should suspect that 
these statements are too broad, we would refer him to Calvin’s 
Institutes for our justification; and the marginal references in the 
volume under notice will aid him in finding the right places. But 
the offensiveness of this conclusion is not all that may be urged 
against it. At this point Professor Bledsoe well observes :— 


“Tf Calvin’s doctrine be true, God is not the author of sin, inasmuch as he 
made man pure and upright; but yet, by the same power which created him, 
has he plunged him into sin and misery. Now, if the creation of man with a 
sinful nature be inconsistent with the infinite purity of God, will it not be dif- 
ficult to reconcile,with that purity the production of sin in man, after his crea- 
tion, by an act of the divine omnipotence ?”—P. 90. 


Calvin’s great purpose seems to be to exalt the divine sovereignty 
to the most absolute degree; and in doing this he appears almost 
wholly reckless of all else. So jealous is he on this point that he 
cannot hear a word of any such freedom of man’s will as can, in any 
sense, remove him beyond the immediate direction of the divine 
omnipotence in any act or thought of his life. And yet to escape 
the other hern of the dilemma into which he had brought himself, he 
is compelled to award to Satan, in his fall, that very freedom which 
he denies to man as wholly incompatible with the sovereignty of 
God. 

We must pass very rapidly over the author’s strictures on the 
attempts of Leibnitz to escape the results of the scheme of necessity, 
especially that part of it which seems to make God the author of sin. 
Leibnitz was a realist, and by applying that fanciful system to this 
subject he educed the existence of evil from the essential nature of 
things; which, though brought into actual being by a wise and in- 
finitely holy architect, have nevertheless brought with them their 
original perversities, from which arise moral depravity and actual 
sin. In this way it is shown, that though sin is an inevitable neces- 
sity in human character and actions, yet God is not its author, since 
its origin is seen to be, not in the divine volitions, but in the eternal 
nature of things. He ought, however, to have informed us why these 
perverse abstract forms, which in their development have been the 
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occasion of so much actual harm, were not permitted to remain in 
their harmless state of abstraction. 

But upon this topic, as upon most others, Edwards’s scheme for 
avoiding the difficulty in question occupies the largest share of the 
author’s attention. That subtle and acute metaphysician saw very 
clearly the whole subject, and grappled vigorously with its difficul- 
ties. Here we may again avail ourselves of the comprehensive and 
concise language of our author :— 


“ According to the system of Edwards, as well as that of his opponents, sin 
would not have been committed unless it were permitted by God. But in the 
scheme of Edwards, the agency of God bears a more intimate relation to the 
origin and existence of sin than is implied by a bare permission of it, ‘God,’ 
says he, ‘disposes the state of events in such a manner, for wise, holy, and most 
excellent ends and purposes, that sin, if it be permitted, or not hindered, will 
most certainly and infallibly follow.’ And this occurrence of sin, in conse- 
seven of his disposing and ordering events, enters into his design. For 

idwards truly says, that ‘if God disposes all events, so that the infallible 
existence of the events is decided by St, cettlonte, then, doubtless, he thus 
orders and decides things knowingly and on design. God does not do what he 
does, nor order what he orders, accidentally and unawares, either without or 
beside his intention.’ ... Now here the question arises, Is,his doctrine con- 
sistent with the character of God? _ Is it not repugnant to his infinite holiness ? 
We aflirm that it is; Edwards declares that it is not.”—Pp. 98, 99. 


All these objections, however, are anticipated and discussed by 
that great metaphysician, and his various positions fortified by ar- 
guments which we may presume were satisfactory to himself, what- 
ever may be the case with others. It should be remembered that in 
all his discussions of the divine efficiency in human actions, he con- 
stantly assumes the existence of sin in the world. His scheme, 
therefore, cannot avail to elucidate the origin of evil, but only to 
explain the modes of the divine administration in relation to it as a 
fact in the dominions of the Almighty. ‘That sin exists cannot be 
denied; and if one philosophizes on the subject at all, he must either 
conclude that it exists by God’s permission while he might have 
prevented it, or else against his will, because he could not hinder it. 
Of these formidable alternatives Edwards chose the former; and we 
regret to have to add, Professor Bledsoe chooses the latter. For our 
own part, we are compelled to believe that upon this subject all 
philosophy is at fault. That evil exists in the world we know, and 
that the divine perfections are absolute and infinite we steadfastly 
believe; the relation of these two great truths to each other we do 
not pretend to explain. Here reason fails; and we confidently com- 
mit the whole subject to the divine direction with implicit and cheer- 
ful faith. The question of the origin of evil is an abyss in which 
the most profound intellects are as completely beyond their depths 
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as the most shallow. Faith navigates this abyss, while reason 
is submerged in attempting to ford it. 

Leaving out of the account the whole question of the origin of evil, 
and recognising its actual existence, the scheme of Edwards is 
capable of at least a plausible defence, as to its merely theoretical 
aspect. Here the distinction between sin in its essential being, 
and sinful acts, must be clearly noted. ‘T'o bring sin into being is 
to become its author; and this is not, by that system, in its applica- 
tion to human affairs, charged to God: but so to dispose of things 
that sin already existing shall be developed in actions is quite another 
thing. Hence, we are told that the divine providence may so dis- 
pose affairs as certainly to educe the praise of God from “the wrath 
of man,” without making him the author of sin, or involving him in 
any criminal complicity with it; and that whatever of human depray- 
ity is not so overruled, is restrained. It is possible that this kind 
of hair-splitting may satisfy some minds; but we confess that we 
find no pleasure in it. It is time that human reason had learned 
its own weakness, and consented to confess there are many very 
plain and incontrovertible truths in the divine dispensations which 
it can neither gainsay nor comprehend. Had Edwards gone no 
further than to maintain the reality of the divine providence, he had 
done well; but after doing this he proceeds to bring this great and 
inscrutable mystery within the limits of his own attenuated meta- 
physics; and by doing this he has exposed his whole system to the 
most serious assaults. He assures us that when God incites and 
employs in his service the sinful propensities of men or devils, their 
works are not sinful as to himself, because they are so incited and 
employed for wise and holy purposes. ‘To this—though it must 
be confessed that it looks very much like making the end sanctify 
the means—one might assent if it were carefully guarded against 
any possible invasion of men’s real free agency; but that is just 
what, of set purpose, is not done. The necessary inference, then, 
must be—and this is the inference drawn by the more unscrupulous 
necessitarians—that after all sin is no great evil, since it is often use- 
fully employed, and its excesses are effectually guarded against by 
the sovereign providence of the Almighty. This view of the case 
is vividly exhibited in the following paragraph, which is worth a 
volume of mere speculations on abstractions :— 

“If the philosophy of Edwards be true, no good reason can be 
assigned why men should restrain themselves from the commission of sin ; for, 
all things considered, God prefers the sin which actually exists, and infallibly 
brings it to pass. He prefers it on account of the great good he intends to 


educe from it. Why then should we not also prefer its existence ? God is 
sovereign ; he will permit no more sin than he can and will render subservient 
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to the highest good of the universe ; and so much as is for the highest good he 
will bring into existence. Why then should we give ourselves any concern 
about the matter? Why should we fear that there may be too much sin in the 
world, or why should we blame other men for their crimes and offences ?”— 


P. 104. 


It seems, then, after all our concessions, ia which very probably 
some of Our readers will think we have overdone the matter, that 
this scheme—by ascribing to God’s providence an absolute and uni- 
versal efficiency in human affairs, and following this into its logical 
consequences—makes God the author of sin, and so effectually defeats 
itself. 

The third chapter charges the scheme of necessity with denying 
the reality of moral distinctions, and discusses that point with much 
force and earnestness. Of the soundness of the charge we have no 
doubt, and only wonder that any who have examined the subject 
should have failed to see this, which probably would not have been 
the case had not their perceptions been obscured by their preposses- 
sions. Nor has this tendency of the scheme been denied by all 
its advocates. It is well known that Spinoza, and the fatalists 
generally, use this scheme to prove the illusory character of all 
moral distinctions. Still we are not prepared to join in the praise 
of the superior logic of that class of sophists, since the conclusion 
to which they come is a very obvious one; and the readiness with 
which they grasp it indicates rather a want of regard for morality 
than an unusual degree of mental acumen. Like their predecessors, 
the ancient Stoics, these fatalists employ their doctrines chiefly to 
give license to their own lusts, and to break the restraints of virtue 
by proving it to be a mere phantom of the imagination. These are 
the anarchists of the moral world, who would prostrate all law that 
they may revel without restraint among the moral and social desola- 
tions. Logicians they may be, but of that class, however, who assume 
their premises without proof, and then persist in following out their 
conclusions regardless of their absurdities. The only good use that 
can be made of them, is to set them up as beacons to warn others of 
the dangerous nature of the system by which they have been ship- 
wrecked. 

Much the larger portion of this chapter is occupied with an 
examination of Edwards’s scheme for reconciling the doctrine 
of necessity with the reality of virtue and vice,—or of the moral 
distinctions denominated good and bad. But while the author 
succeeds very well in placing his antagonist in a disadvantageous 
position—and in opposition to his own positions in other instances 
—he is, we think, less successful in his attempts to solve the diffi- 
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culties of the subject agreeably to his own theory. Edwards insists 
that in all beings possessed of moral natures—that is, of whom the 
attributes right and wrong may be predicated—a moral character 
must be presumed. Accordingly, when God made man with such a 
constitution, he was of course either morally good or bad; and as 
nothing corrupt or unholy could proceed from the divine hand, we 
must conclude that by a kind of necessity man was created holy. 
In this “original righteousness,” agreeably to this scheme, consisted 
that “image of God” in which we are told Adam was created,— 
which is said to have comprised a real “righteousness and true 
holiness.” So far, it seems to us, Edwards proceeds safely, and in 
accordance with the teaching of the Scriptures. He errs, however, 
in making man, afterjhis creation, just as passive in all that he does 
or becomes, as he was in the work of his creation; for if indeed the 
good and the bad in human character and conduct are equally the 
result of divine efficiency, we must conclude not only that God is 
the author of sin, but that our distinctions of good and evil are illusory. 

Our author readily succeeds in convicting the scheme of necessity 
of the charge he had brought against it; but we are compelled to 
dissent entirely from his reasoning on this subject. He begins by 
confining the whole of moral good and evil to the actions of free 
moral intelligences, and asserts that “there can be neither virtue nor 
vice in the breast of a moral agent prior to his own actings and 
doings.” Now if the words here used are construed according to 
the author’s own definition, given in another place, they announce a 
mere truism; for in that sense “ virtue” and “ vice” can be predicated 
only of actions. But this is not his meaning. He uses these terms 
as denoting abstract qualities, and as synonymous with the kindred 
but not always synonymous terms virtwousness and viciousness. 
Again: to speak of a moral “agent” that has never acted, is cer- 
tainly not strictly philosophical; for only by acting can any one 
become an agent. It is evident, however, from accompanying 
remarks and illustrations, that by the phrase “moral agent,” our 
author intends to designate only a being of whom moral properties 
may be predicated; and if so we would humbly but firmly dissent. 
If moral distinctions are found only in actions, then not only is the 
“agent” without them “prior to his own actings and doings,” but 
subsequently also. Ifthe human being has no moral character and 
qualities in himself, and distinct from his actions, then whenever he 
ceases to commit sin, for any cause whatever—whether from ina- 
bility, or weariness, or sleep—he ceases to be a sinner. Between 
the first positions of our author and that of his mighty antagonist, 
we must therefore choose the latter; for to us nothing appears 
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plainer, or more agreeable to both reason and Scripture, than that 
a rational soul, made after the divine image,—from the necessities of 
the case, and wholly independent of its own agency, because anterior 
to its actings,—has certain moral characteristics which are developed 
with the growth of the mind. If man comes into existence with a 
moral constitution, he must have a moral character also; for to sup- 
pose a nature or entity without a character is absurd. ‘This nature, 
which in a man since the fall has appeared under the form of a 
moral depravity, though neither actual sin nor positive guilt, is of 
the nature of sin, and it is most certainly obnoxious to the divine 
displeasure ; and, by virtue of this native depravity, both actual sin 
and positive guilt certainly result, unless its tendencies are prevented 
by divine grace. It should also be observed that actions do not im- 
part a moral character to their subject, but his character determines 
that of the actions, just as the fountain gives character to its streams, 
or the tree to its fruit. 

We find similar confusion of terms, leading to like fallacies, a 
little further forward. ‘The truth is,” he remarks, “that a virtuous 
act does not require an antecedent virtuous disposition or principle 
to account for its existence; nor does a vicious act require an 
antecedent vicious principle to account for its existence.” Can the 
author mean that men perform really virtuous or vicious actions 
without any disposition to do so?—or is the question concerning the 
antecedency of disposition? But the very nature and office of a 
disposition supposes that it is antecedent to that as to which it is a 
disposition. We confess that here he is too hard for us,—that his 
positions appear not simply incorrect, but palpably absurd. He is, 
we are aware, an earnest advocate of the real and original freedom 
of the human will, and herein we agree with him; but surely he 
must have a strange idea of the nature of the will, if he can thus 
separate it from the dispositions in which, we hold, resides the whole 
of the moral character. And then how can that which has no moral 
character, nor any prevenient disposition to good or evil, perform a 
moral actionatall? If, therefore, we understand the term will in its 
philosophical sense, as embracing the whole intelligent soul—the me in 
its most absolute manifestation,—then is it simply absurd to separate 
it from its essential properties and conditions: for a will without a 
disposition is a contradiction in terms, But if by the will is meant 
only the volitions,—that which Coleridge calls the surface will,— 
then is his position manifestly incorrect, since volitions are but 
results of the will’s dispositions carried one stage forward; and 
they depend entirely, both for their existence and their character, 
upon the “antecedent dispositions or principles” of the will itself. 
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The theological consequences of this removing moral qualities 
from the person to his acts, and of denying that there can be holi- 
ness or unholiness prior to, and independent of the acts and deeds 
of the subject, are at once extensive and ruinous. Of course, under 
this theory there can be no such thing as “ original or birth-sin;” 
and the penitential confession of the Psalmist, that he was shapen 
in iniquity, and conceived in sin, must be interpreted agreeably to 
the Socinian system, as relating to the actions of his parents, and not 
to his own depraved nature “prior to his own actings and doings.” 
Then is it alike absurd to say that Adam was created in holiness, 
or that his posterity are born in sin; and the whole system of theo- 
logical anthropology must be adjusted on the basis of the Pelagian 
philosophy. ‘There are some bitter ingredients in the scheme cf 
predestination which we greatly dislike; but as an alternative for 
this we would choose it nevertheless. But, thanks be to God, we 
are not compelled to have either of them. 

Nor can we at all agree with our author’s notions as to the charac- 
ter of those original and involuntary impulses, by virtue of which 
we entertain certain definite sentiments toward objective moral 
properties. His words are :— 

“ The first man, by means of his intelligence, could contemplate the per- 
fections of his Creator; and doing so, he could not but feel an emotion of 
admiration and delight. But this feeling was not his virtue. It was the 
peg and necessary result of the organization which God had given him.”— 

Here is again a confusion of terms—a playing upon words—by 
reason of which the same proposition may be both true and false. 
If by “virtue” is intended that heroic quality which is exercised in 
overcoming difficulties, and resisting temptations to evil, it is very 
obvious that there was no virtue in the “admiration” and “ delight” 
in God which swelled the bosom of Adam in Paradise; nor is there 
any in the adorations and praise of seraphim and cherubim. But 
will Professor Bledsoe also affirm that “there is no moral excellence 
in these feelings?” Does the fact that such emotions are “the natural 
and necessary results of the organization that God has given” them, 
take away all the virtuousness of these holy exercises? Love to 
God is itself only an emotion, and in certain conditions it is an 
involuntary and irresistible one; and yet we had fondly supposed 
that it is the highest manifestation of holiness in a creature. We can 
conceive of a degree of holiness of heart which may render the will 
completely subservient to its tendencies,—when piety shall become 
the necessary habit of the whole mind. Such we presume is the 
case with all spiritual beings that dwell in the beatific vision; and 
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yet we cannot doubt that the angels are holy beings, and that when 
they do the will of God, they do well, and act virtuously. 

While, therefore, we fully concur in the truth of the proposition 
with which this chapter begins, we dissent from both its arguments 
which we have now noticed, and from its conclusions which we sub- 
join, to wit :-— 


“1. No necessitated act of the mind can be its virtue or its vice. 

“9. In order that any act of the will should partake of a moral nature,,it 
must be free from the dominion of causes over which it can have no control, 
or from whose influence it cannot depart. 

“3. Virtue and vice lie not in the private state of the sensibility, nor in any 
other necessitated state of the mind, but in acts of the will, and in habits formed 
by a repetition of such free voluntary acts.”—P. 131. 
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From all which we dissent, toto celo.* The qualities designated 
by the words virtue and vice do not originate in the volitions, but 
reside in the interior will,—the intelligent soul,—and thence impart 
their own characters respectively to the acts of the will. Essential 
holiness, which is the highest form of virtue, dwells in infinite ful- 
ness in the divine nature. Thence it is derived to man, who was 
made in the divine image,—that is, in concreated virtue. Of this 
holiness in his creatures God’s law approves, because it is conformed 
to itself, and for the opposite cause it condemns whatever is unholy. 
This essential and indwelling virtue operates as a virtuous disposi- 
tion, and at length manifests itself in virtuous actions. But in all 
cases, wherever we detect the action of real virtue, we must refer it 
to the will itself, and not to the acts of the will. 

We shall detain the reader but a little while with the considera- 
tion of the fourth chapter. Here we find much to approve and very 
little to condemn, and heartily concur in the truth of the leading 
proposition, that “the moral world [is] not constituted according to 
the scheme of necessity.” The arguments upon this subject are 
compact and forcible, and very generally satisfactory. The funda- 
mental error of the author’s theology, arising from his philosophical 
misapprehensions, may indeed be traced even here, though not in an 
offensive form. His objections to the psychological basis of Calvin- 
ism are well taken, and both clearly and forcibly stated. We only 
regret that he has not been more successful in his attempt to develop 
a better system. 

Near the close of this chapter we have a condensed summary of 
the author’s gbjections to the scheme of necessity, which we trans- 
cribe, as a forcible and felicitous statement of the whole case :— 


Ske mee 


* We cannot concur in this broad dissent. Mr. Bledsoe means “ necessitated 
ab extra ;’’ and in that sense we deem his positions correct.—Eprr. 
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“ But we have clearly shown, we trust, that the grand demonstration of the 
necessitarian is a sophism, whose apparent force is owing to a variety of 
causes :—First, it seeks out, and lays its foundation in, a false psychology ; 
identifying the feelings, or affections, and the will. Secondly, by viewing the 
opposite scheme through the medium of this false psychology, it reduces its main 
position to the pitiful absurdity that a thing may produce itself, or arise out of 
nothing, and bring itself into existence ; and then demolishes this absurdity by 
logic! ‘Thirdly, it reduces itself to the truism, that a thing is always as it is; 
and being intrenched in this stronghold, it gathers around itself al the com- 
mon-sense and all the reason of mankind, as well it may, and looks down with 
sovereign contempt on the feeble attacks of its adversaries. Fourthly, it for- 
tifies itself by a multitude of false conceptions, arising from a hasty application 
of its universal truism, and not from a severe inspection and analysis of things. 
Fifthly, it decorates itself in false analogies, and thereby assumes the im Osing 
appearance of truth. Sixthly, it clothes itself in deceptive and ambiguous 
phonasaliat by which it speaks the language of truth to the ear, but not to 
the sense. And, seventhly, it takes its rise in a false method, and terminates 
in a false religion.”—Pp. 164, 165. 


The subject of the fifth chapter is one that has generally been 
esteemed peculiarly difficult; and not a few have declared it in- 
capable of a complete elucidation. Many of the clearest thinkers, 
while maintaining that many things are well known as to both the 
human will and the divine agency in human affairs, nevertheless 
have believed that their line of contact cannot be definitely drawn; 
and we confess that with this view we entirely agree, and all the more 
strongly from the impressions made by reading this volume. But 
this is not our avthor’s notion of the case. He remarks :— 


“ To describe these two spheres with clearness and precision, and to deter- 
mine the precise point at which they come into contact without intersecting 
each other, is still a desideratum in the science of theology. We shall endeav- 
our to define the human power and the divine sovereignty, and to exhibit the 
harmony subsisting between them, in such a manner as to supply, in some 
small degree at least, this great desideratum which has so long been the 
reproach of the most sublime of all the sciences.”—P. 168. 


While we entirely doubt the possibility of what is here promised, 
but nowhere performed, we also deny that it is a “ desideratum,” or 
justly any reproach to the science of theology. ‘The discussion 
that follows consists of an examination of the Pelagian and Augus- 
tinian “ platforms,” in which it is shown that the diverse stand-points 
of the disputants, as fixed by their diverse experiences, led to their 
discrepant observations :— 


“ Thus, the complex fact of consciousness, consisting in a state of the sensi- 
bility and a state of the will, was viewed from opposite points by Pelagius and 
Augustine. The voluntary phase of it was seen by Pelagius, and hence he 
became an exclusive and one-sided advocate of free-agency ; the passive side 
was beheld by Augustine, and hence he became a one-sided and exclusive 
advocate of divine grace. If we would possess the truth, and the whole truth, 
we must view it on all sides, and give a better interpretation of the natural 
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consciousness of the one, as well as the supernatural consciousness of the other, 
than they themselves were enabled to give.”—Pp. 177, 178. 


But we look in vain for this “ better interpretation,”—or at least we 

. find none here that meets the difficulties of the case, by defining the 
line of contact of the two “spheres ;” so that we are still compelled 
to trust something to God’s superior wisdom. 

The sixth chapter discusses that knottiest of all the questions 
that ever perplexed the human mind,—that of the existence of evil 
under the government of an infinitely wise, benevolent, and almighty 
Sovereign. So difficult has this question appeared to most who have 
considered it,—profound thinkers as well as devout worshippers,— 
that it has generally been given up as a mystery, which God has 
purposely revealed as a mystery, to teach men their own littleness, 
and to incline them to trust in God. Atheistical fatalists make use 
of the fact that evil exists, to prove that there can be no suck Sov- 
ereign of the universe as theists pretend; but we deny their inference 
by denying their ability to judge in the case: otherwise we see not 
how to answer them in such an argument as our author frames for 
them :— 

“Sin exists. This is the astounding fact of which the atheist avails himself. 
He has never ceased to contend, that as God has permitted sin to exist, he was 
either unable or unwilling to prevent it. God might easily have prevented 
sin, says he, if he had chosen to do so; and therefore his love of virtue is not 


infinite, his holiness is not unlimited. Now we deny this conclusion, and 
assert the infinite holiness of God.”—P. 189. : 


We, too, “deny this conclusion ;” but we find ourselves able to do 
so only because we are convinced that, as the subject is beyond our 
powers of investigation, any conclusion by mere inferences must be 
unworthy of confidence. All attempts to meet the atheists on other 
grounds have signally failed. ‘The only ones that seem worthy of 
notice are those which propose to account for the existence of the 
present mixed state of affairs, as a system of optimism. But let not 
the reader be deceived by the high sound of the name into the sup- 
position that this “optimism” has any great degree of positive good 
init. It is only the best of a rather hard set of alternatives; and 
one may well exclaim that, if this is optimum, save us from pessimum. 
Leibnitz’s optimism admitted evil into the world as the result of an 
eternal necessity in the nature of things, over which the divine will 
has no control; and this seems to be substantially the theory of some 
of our modern theosophists, though their metaphysical expositions 
of the subject are especially inconclusive. The optimism of Calvin- 
ism, as set forth by Edwards, makes the divine will the disposing 
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and originating cause of evil, but with the controlling design to make 
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the present evil the occasion of ultimate good. “All events are 
ordered for the best,” says Edwards, “and the evils which we suffer 
are parts of a great system conducted by almighty. power, under the 
direction of infinite wisdom and goodness.” This hypothesis—it is 
nothing more—coincides with the scheme of necessity as held and 
taught by the same theologians; and is, of course, obnoxious to the 
many and insuperable objections urged against that scheme. If, as 
we are told, that which appears as evil in its isolated state is found 
to be good when seen as part of an harmonious whole, then its evil is 
only relative, while in reality, and “on the whole,” it is good. This 
is indeed a theory of optimism which every twinge of pain and 
every visitation of sorrow assures us is only a theory. It would be 
difficult to convince one who was suffering from neuralgia or the gout, 
that all he feels is only another form of pleasure; and especially would 
the awakened penitent hesitate to believe that his sins are, “on the 
whole,” all for the best. That may be a sublime scheme to con- 
template which rears its head to the highest heavens, but rests its 
foundations in the lowest hell: to the spectator it may seem very 
symmetrical; but to the sentient beings, whose place in this “har- 
monious whole” is in the “blackness of darkness forever,” it, very 
probably, would seem quite otherwise. As a system, it has the 
advantage of great simplicity, which it gains at the expense of all 
moral beauty and excellence. It may exalt the majesty and power 
of God; but at the same time it obscures all his moral perfections. 
and presents him to our conceptions as an almighty tyrant. 
But much as we dislike the optimism of the necessitarians, our dis- 
relish of that of the pseudo-Arminians is still more intense. If it 
only declared the fact, that the creation of free moral agents, such as 
men are, made sin a possibility, and that the transgressor is respon- 
sible in the premises because he is free, we would gladly assent to it. 
But if we proceed a step further, and attempt to ascertain why God 
made man liable to such a fearful possibility, we honestly confess 
that the subject is too deep for our line; and because the most 
acute minds—including Professor Bledsoe—have been bewildered 
in the theme, we are compelled to believe that the subject is an 
inexplicable mystery. Not so, however, thinks our author, who 
fancies he sees the whole subject clearly. But we have read and re- 
read his arguments and illustrations, and find ourselves never the 
wiser. Yet his whole manner of proceeding indicates great sincerity, 
and an unshaken confidence in the goodness of his cause. ‘The posi- 
tion of his antagonist is fairly stated, and his-own openly assumed; 
and then a war of both offence and defence is commenced and vigor- 
ously prosecuted. He thus endeavours to meet their objections :— 
Fourtu Series. Vor. VI.—18 
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“ Supposing God to possess perfect holiness, he would certainly prevent all 
moral evil, says the atheist, unless his power were limited. This inference is 
drawn from a false premiss; namely, that if God is omnipotent, he could 
easily prevent moral evil, and cause virtue to exist without any mixture of 
vice. ‘This assumption has been incautiously conceded to the atheist by his 
opponent, and hence his argument has not been clearly and fully refuted. 

o refute this argument with perfect clearness, it is necessary to show two 
things: figst, that it is no limitation of the divine omnipotence to say it cannot 
work contradiction; and secondly, that if God should cause virtue to exist in 
the heart of a moral agent, he would work a contradiction. We shall endeavour 
to evince these two Siew, in order to refute the grand sophism of the sceptic, 
and lay a solid foundation for a genuine scheme of optimism, against which no 
valid objection can be urged.”—Pp. 192, 193. 


Of the “two things” here stated we probably have a less ele- 
vated notion than the author; for to us the first seems to be only a 
jingle of words, and the second obviously untrue. To affirm that 
God cannot work a contradiction, is itself a sophism; for it is the 
same as saying he can[not do] and [NoT Do] the same thing,—that 
is, to affirm nothing twice over, as any one may see by examining it. 
God cannot make a circle with the properties of a square; for a 
figure with the properties of a square is not a circle, and therefore 
the declaration is only that God cannot make a circle that is not a 
circle,—he can{not do] and [not do] the same thing. 

As to the second “thing” we join issue with our author directly 
and in form. We deny that it is any contradiction to affirm that God 
can “make virtue to exist in the heart of a moral agent ;” we affirm 
that he does this as a matter of fact. “ Virtue” is here spoken of in 
the sense of moral goodness, or holiness,—for only as a property as 
distinguished from an action can it be predicated of the heart at all; 
or if this is not the meaning, then are terms used without the most 
remote adaptation to their purpose. We grant that sometimes the 
author seems to have in view not essential virtue, but virtuous action, 
when he uses the term in question; and he even teaches that the 
soul may be “endowed with the noblest attributes,” and yet these 
endowments “are not its virtue.” The question at issue is not on 
the meaning of a word,—whether “virtue” means “the possession 
ef [certain] moral powers,” or “the proper or obedient exercise of 
those powers;” but whether God is able to create a moral agent so 
endowed that his obedience and active holiness shall be inevitably 
eertain. We believe that he can do this; and that myriads of happy 
spirits now rejoice that they were so created and endowed; and that 
the redeemed of our world who, dying in infancy, are made the passive 
and non-willing subjects of spiritual sanctification, will forever re- 
joice that God caused true holiness—the only genuine virtue—to 
exist in their hearts “in another way than by moral means.” To 
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us it seems very plain that the property of the heart which produces 
all holy affections and exercises, is itself essential virtue, without 
reference to the mode of its production. Real freedom of volition- 
ary action is not an essential condition of moral agency, though it 
is of a just responsibility. ‘To constitute a moral agent it is only 
necessary to have a soul of which the properties, good and bad—in 
their moral acceptation—may be predicated, and the power of act- 
ing under its moral impulses. With such, for aught men can see, 
God might have peopled his universe, and so forever have precluded 
the possibility of sin. Why he has not done so, he has not informed 
us, and therefore we do not know. 

The optimism promised us by our author turns out to be rather a 
sorry affair. The evil that exists cannot be denied; but we are 
coolly informed, for our consolation, that the state of things is as good 
as God could make it. He would have had no sin in his domin- 
ions, could he have had things to his liking; for although he is 
omnipotent, yet,— 

“As sin is possible, then, though omnipotence is pledged to prevent its 
existence, it is clear that it cannot be regarded as a limitation of the divine 
ower. 

“God hates sin above all things, and is more than willing to prevent it ; 
and he actually does so, as far as this is possible to infinite wisdom and 

wer. 

“ God does not choose sin, or permit it as the means of the highest good, as 
if there could be any higher good than absolute and universal holiness; but it 
comes to pass, because God has created a world of moral agents, and they 
have transgressed his law.”—P. 201. 

We must leave the reader to make his own deductions from these 
passages, simply remarking concerning the final declaration, in 
which the author seems to think he has explained the origin of evil, 
that this does not meet the question,—which is not by what process 
did sin become a contingency in human affairs; but why did a holy 
God, who “hates sin above all things,” so constitute his creatures 
that sin was originally a possibility, and eventually a reality with 
them? But this question is only deferred; he presently meets it 
directly,—and in answering it, he makes out the existence of moral 
evil to be, “on the whole,” a very good thing. He shall state the 
case himself :— 

“Tt may be said that we have not yet gone to the bottom of the difficulty ; 
that although omnipotence could not deny the ca oye to commit sin to a 
moral agent, [we do not grant this,] yet God could prevent moral evil, by 
refusing to create any being who ee foreknew would transgress his law. . 
Why did he not, in this way, spare the universe that spectacle of crime and 
suffering which has been presented in the history of our fallen race? To this 


we answer, that God did not choose to prevent sin in this way, but to create 
the world exactly as he did, though he foresaw the fall and all its consequences ; 
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because the highest good i the universe required the creation of such a world,” 
[with its consequences, of course.]—P. 203. 

Surely if so much good has come from the existence of sin,—good 
that could have been reached in no other way,—we must believe that 
infinite wisdom and benevolence had an efficient hand in its produc- 
tion. An agency, upon which, as an instrumental cause, rest the 
foundations of the throne of God, and the best interests of all orders 
of intelligences, was certainly never left to the contingencies of hu- 
man volitions, without the determinative interference of the divine 
providence. And if this is optimism, we beg to be let alone in the 
present mixed state, awaiting in cheerful expectation the develop- 
ments of a higher state, and quite satisfied with such assurances as, 
“I shall behold thy face in righteousness; I shall be satisfied when 
1 awake with thy likeness.” We have too strong a disrelish for sin 
to consent to believe that it is among the essential agencies by which 
the empire of the Almighty is sustained, and that the salvation of 
angels and the “spirits of just men made perfect” is effectuated 
only by its existence and results. And we fail to see any single 
advantage in this scheme of necessity over any of its rivals, against 
which our author argues so conclusively. On this subject it is no 
difficult matter to overturn any and all opposing schemes; but to 
set up a counter scheme is to expose one’s self to equally effective 
attacks. 

There is an argument in favour of the usefulness of sin, on the 
whole, sometimes inadvertently used by those who would earnestly 
reject the details of any such scheme of optimism, that demands a 
moment’s notice. We are told that the incarnation of the Son of 
God is the divinely ordained means of revealing the divine person 
and the glory of his name to all his rational creatures; and it is fur- 
ther assumed,—tacitly, and often inconsiderately,—that, but for the 
fall of Adam, there would have been no incarnation: thus making 
the introduction of sin into the world a necessary anterior condition 
to all the glorious results of the incarnation. We object to this, 
first, because if indeed the incarnation were a result of the fall, we 
have no right to assume that the same glorious manifestations could 
not have been made by other means. It is going a little too far to 
assume that the resources of Heaven are not adequate to all contin- 
gencies; and that in the failure of these resources, sin must be brought 
in to make up the defect. But we deny the right of any to assume 
that the incarnation is the result of sin in the world, and that it was 
not among the original designs of the Father of mercies in the cre- 
ation of our race. Any such assumption is wholly gratuitous, 
and any inference made from it is without a solid foundation. 
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Though the sufferings of the incarnate God were caused by sin, we 
are slow to believe that his incarnation itself was only an after 
thought, brought in upon man’s apostasy. As so, this dismal 
scheme of optimism proceeds by unwarranted assumptions and 
complicated sophisms to dishonour God, and cast a lurid shadow 
over man’s destiny. 

The final chapter of this “ Part” examines such objections as seem- 
ed to the author most likely to be urged against his scheme. First 
among these is, that it may be objected to as “ new theology,” which 
indeed is a just ground of suspicion, though not a direct objection. 
In such a science as theology, which was perfected by its great 
author nearly eighteen hundred years ago, no truths really new can 
be brought forth; though we might conceive of the possibility of 
bringing old and neglected truth out of the rubbish of error in 
which it had long lain concealed and forgotten. We do not 
think, however, that our author should be troubled or otherwise 
affected by the notion that his scheme is a novelty; for it was 
examined and rejected by the primitive Church more than thir- 
teen hundred years ago. ‘The objection that it limits the divine om- 
nipotence is, we think, well taken; for all the attempts of the writer 
to dispel this necessary inference from his premises are wholly un- 
successful. An omnipotence that cannot do whatever a rational 
mind may conceive as a subject of power, is no omnipotence at all. 
Nor is the author any more successful in repelling the objection that 
his scheme “presents a gloomy view of the universe.” Indeed, he 
virtually grants as much, but thinks his not quite as bad as that of the 
Calvinian necessitarians; and we feel no wish to judge between them. 
That it is obnoxious to the charge of exalting the pride of the hu- 
man heart, seems to us undeniable; and this itself is a fatal objec- 
tion. In demolishing the structures of his rivals the author shows 
no little force, as well as much ingenuity in detecting their fallacies; 
but, as a builder, he is as unsuccessful as any of them. 

We have confined ourselves to the first “Part” exclusively in 
what we have thus far written, and we have neither the space nor 
the presumption to proceed in the same manner to the end of the 
volume: nor is that needful, as the same general characteristics, both 
good and bad, that have been noticed in the portion discussed, pre- 
vail in about the same degree and proportion in the remaining part. 
The leading sophism of the former part—to wit, that virtue or holi- 
ness cannot be caused to exist by divine power—is carried into this 
part as a premiss, and of course it leads to some strange conclusions. 
As often happens, the author’s opposition to the scheme of necessity 
and its terrible results, drives him away from the basis of gospel 
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truth upon which that scheme has been unhappily built. The deter- 
mination to bring the whole subject of the divine administration to 
the bar of reason and philosophy, lays upon him the necessity of 
forcing some things into strange positions and unnatural relations. 

We have read this volume with much interest, and, we may add, 
with much satisfaction as to its general properties, whether of com- 
position or argumentation; and, while dissenting from the writer’s 
theory of the origin of evil, and from his notions of the nature of the 
divine government, we are far from condemning the work as a whole. 
It will provoke thought in the minds of all who read it, and properly 
appreciate its subject and arguments; and, if it finds the requisite 
humility in the reader, even its errors will be harmless. The book 
is just what might be expected as the result of the horrible scheme 
of predestinarian necessity; for we differ with the author as to the 
supposed influence of his intellectual history upon his fitness for 
the inquiries in which he has engaged. ‘The deformities of the sys- 
tem he opposes, when fairly seen by the mind that had embraced it 
as the truth, often produce such an intense hatred of it as to impel 
the individual to the opposite extreme. Accordingly, we find that 
many of the most zealous promoters of Universalism and Unitarian- 
ism were once Calvinists; but unhappily, in rejecting the errors of 
that system, they have also abandoned its basis of gospel truth. Evan- 
gelical Arminianism has more to dread from this class of persons 
than from all its ancient enemies. We heartily congratulate. our 
friend on his escape from the iron net of Calvinian necessity, and 
we consider the intense dislike of that system which he everywhere 
manifests a very natural and altogether venial state of feeling; but 
he must not expect that we shall, at his bidding, cast away our an- 
cestral faith,—the genuine Arminianism of the Bible,—though much 
of its substance has been held by Calvinists. The zeal of a neo- 
phyte is proverbial, and perhaps not discreditable to its subject; yet 
it is not always to be trusted as a rule of judging and acting. 

We may repeat, in closing, s remark made in substance in another 
place: Ours is an age of free thinking; we rejoice that it is so, 
though we are very sensible that there is danger in the exercise. 
This danger, however, is not to the cause of truth, but to the indi- 
vidual speculators who may become bewildered or lost in the mazes 
of their own irrational or unwise dogmatizings; or, overcome by the 
greatness of the themes they vainly attempt to comprehend, settle 
down in an equally unphilosophical scepticism. gl'he theology of 
the times demands a new adjustment; it must have it, and we ex- 
pect soon to see this needed work accomplished. The basis of the 
old orthodoxy is immovable; but its superstructure is faulty, and must 
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be remodelled. But we want no new theology; “the old is better.” 
Nor are we prepared to reject all, or the chief part of the theology 
of modern Protestantism. Whatever destiny may await the name 
of Arminius, his theology is destined to become the catholic faith 
of the Church in that state of glorious development upon which the 
Church is just entering. The thing immediately needed at this 
juncture is such a delineation of that theology, upon the basis of the 
better psychology of the age, and agreeable to the plain teachings of the 
Scriptures, as shall neither hesitate to accept of whatever is there 
taught, nor presume by unwarranted inferences and deductions to 
supplement its fancied defects. ‘The hand that shall prepare that 
work must be guided by an understanding over which the mephitic 
clouds of a false system have never cast their deadly influences, and 
impelled by a heart whose lively experience of the fearful demerits of 
sin, and of the freeness and abundance of the grace of the gospel, 
shall have caused to coéxist in its deep interior consciousness a 
genuine penitence and a lively faith in God. ‘That there are such 
among us we have no doubt; may we not also hope that some such 
one may speedily perform this good work? 





Art. VIL—THE GROUND AND METHOD OF HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Essai sur les Fondements de nos Connaissances et sur les Caractéres de la Critique 
Philosophique. Par A. A. Cournot, Inspecteur Général de l’Instruction Pub- 
lique. Paris and New-York. 


THE author of the work before us thinks “philosophy” too much 
neglected by the cultivators of the sciences, and endeavours to re- 
store it to a share of favour. And to this end he thinks it requisite 
to try to prove it to be something different—essentially and perma- 
nently different—from science, in opposition to the French opinion 
of the day, that they are one at bottom. 

In this subsidiary proposition, whether as a means or as a doc- 
trine, it will be indicated in the sequel that M. Cournot is mistaken. 
But by a fortune, not unfrequent in the history of speculation, the 
end he aims at is subserved no less by his critical survey of human 
knowledge; for though he does not, and cannot prove that trve 
philosophy is a sort of knowledge fundamentally distinct from real 
science, he, by his generally excellent delineation of the former, 
unfolds its bearing on the latter as an indispensable coadjutor. 
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The critical method of the author—which means the absence of all 
method—will apprize the reader of the impossibility of a succinct 
analysis of the treatise. We can only take the topics in the random 
order of the chapters—connecting them, however, when it may 
casually be feasible; connecting upon occasion the separate results 
by provisional comments; in fine, collecting at the close those 
broken threads of explanation at the same time with the author’s 
fundamental error above indicated, into the unity of a single sys- 
tematic clew. 

The author commences properly with the discussion of knowledge 
in general, which he finds founded on illusion or on reality, the 
reality being subdivided into relative and absolute. In all phenomena 
we can know thoroughly only the form; the substance is to us mys- 
terious, perhaps unattainable. But on such properties as spring 
from form, we may reason competently notwithstanding. . With 
little knowledge of the constitution of either light or of crystalline 
bodies, we have a systematic science of catoptrics. In utter ignorance 
of the molecular construction of a drop of water, we act and reason 
on the formal laws of hydrostatics and dynamics; and this because 
all properties proced from “form,” only more or less immediate 
or accumulative. In fact, this universal homogeneousness is pre- 
cisely what makes it possible to reason safely from a_ partial 
knowledge of phenomena. For if such properties as may be known 
were not congeneric with the unknowable, no doubt the conse- 
quences of the former would be sometimes found at fault; if what is 
called substance had any properties inherent in itself, and thus con- 
trasted, like the mother conceptions, with those of form, it must be 
manifest that, in their absolute exclusion from our computations, we 
should never have ascertained a law, or explained a form, of physi- 
cal nature. ‘The very fact, then, of having done so, and already so 
extensively, is proof positive that the moot knowledge of the intimate 
nature of matter or substance were an attainment no less superflu- 
ous than it is impossible. 

The cause of this impossibility the author well assigns in the 
following limitation of human knowledge: “ We conceive clearly 
that all perception, that is to say, all knowledge implies a subject per- 
ceiving and an object perceived, and consists in a relation between 
the two terms.”—-P. 3. A false appearance of such relation, through 
some derangement of the subject, is that which M. Cournot terms 
illusion. ‘The perception of it as it exists really he considers a true 
phenomenon ; and this, in fine, may be distinguished into relative 
and absolute—the latter being a reality which may be conceived 
mentally, but without hope of actually attaining it. The three divi- 
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sions are exemplified familiarly in the following case. When a 
passenger, on board a river boat, imagines seeing the land in motion, 
the perception is an illusion, a false appearance; and it proceeds 
from a disturbance of the normal state of the percipient, the trans- 
portation of his body through space, without the exercise of mus- 
cular action, and which the senses, made to look abroad, refer 
mechanically to the object. When his eyes report the motion of a 
man who walks the deck, the perception is, on the contrary, a phe- 
nomenon or real appearance. Yet this reality may be but relative 
to the system of the boat: the motion of the promenader may be 
right opposite in direction, and just equal in velocity, to that of the 
vessel, and then the result would be real fixity in relation to the 
shore. But then, again, the shore’s fixity is merely relative to the 
earth; it is in rapid and double motion with relation to surrounding 
space. In fine, the earth, which is in turn in real repose as to the 
sun’s centre, is yet in motion, with the solar system, by a more 
absolute degree of reality, around a centre still ulterior, and so on 
without known end. It is the ultimate of these gradations of rela- 
tivity that M. Cournot, while allowing it to be unattainable, pro- 
nounces to be quite conceivable, and so denominates the “absolute” 
reality. 

In all this there appears a number of inexactnesses. In the first 
place, the highest possible degree of objective reality could not con- 
ceivably be otherwise than relative still to the percipient. The 
author, in asserting the contrary, must have deceived himself by the 
supposition of an intelligence placed external to the human subject 
as well as to the object. Nor, in the next place, does the progres- 
sion of reality, above exemplified, take place at all in the line 
of “absoluteness,” or the knowledge of “things in themselves ;” but 
in the accuracy or extension of our perception of their relations to 
us. The conception of the earth’s repose, for instance, was not 
absolute in even the ancients, as the author would seem to argue 
from their unconsciousness of its real motion: so far otherwise, that 
the conception, while it was relatively real, was, on the contrary, 
regarded as absolutely an illusion. And such are, similarly, all our 
notions of rest or fixity in the universe—the sole phenomenon, real 
or relative, (including perception itself,) being motion. 

This latter error discloses further that the author is, on the other 
hand, scarce less unhappy in the definition of illusion than that of 
absoluteness. He confines it, as we have seen, to the subjective 
term of the relation; whereas we have just observed it may be 
equally occasioned by the objective. So true is this, that the two 
sources divide the modes of hallucination—the subjective errors 
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being the cause of insanity, the objective of idiotism. The perception 
of the intermediate line of relation and reality is what we practically 
term sense, and philosophically science. 

The interconnexion of the aggregate of such relations in the 
universe supplies the subject of the second chapter, under the 
title of ‘The Reason of Things.” 

Reason, like the term judgment, idea, perception, is employed 
ambiguously; it sometimes signifies a faculty inherent in the mind 
perceiving, at others it denotes a principle residing in the things 
perceived. ‘The occasion of this ambiguity in the ontological vocabu- 
lary, and which has puzzled so long the writers upon logic and meta- 
physics, we have just suggested in criticising the author’s origin of 
illusion, and in extending it, alike, to both the terms of perception ; 
for the interchange between the notions would produce, @ fortior2, an 
interchange or a community of name. And the common fact of this 
community is, by the way, a confirmation of our amendment of the 
theory of cognoscence. As to the import, however, of reason, the 
author well defines it thus: “The faculty of apprehending the 
reason of things, or the order according to which facts, laws, rela- 
tions—the objects of knowledge—are concatenated, and proceed 
from one another.”—P. 29. Here the term, though it seem accorded 
at once to subject and to object, is reserved effectually to the rela- 
tion, the correspondence between both factors. And such is also the 
natural remedy which time and science will administer gradually to 
all the similar ambiguities of language; their oscillations between 
the subjective and objective points of view will subside into the fixed 
and single designation of relation. 

But this reason, or harmonical relation of phenomena, the author 
further well distinguishes from the ideas of force and cause. “The 
feeling of muscular tension suggests to man the idea of force, which, 
being associated with the notions of materiality driven through the 
senses, becomes the basis of the entire system of the physical sciences. 
As to the idea of cause, the metaphysicians have cavilled enough to 
leave it plain, that it proceeds from the intimate feeling of man’s 
activity and personality, and is transferred by him spontaneously 
into the workings of the exterior world. Whereas, for reason it is 
impossible to assign a psychical, a subjective origin.”—P. 30. 
And then he goes on at length to explain reason by examples. But 
this would all have been unnecessary had the author conceived fully 
the profound import of his own distinctions, just transcribed, or 
could he recognise the consequences of his definition of human 
knowledge. For, in truth, force—which is the generalized expres- 
sion of life—represents the objective and primitive explanation of 
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nature; cause—which is the generalized expression of will—repre- 
sents the subjective and second conception; what, then, could 
reason be but the principle of the relational explanation, which is 
precisely what M. Cournot writes a long chapter to define in- 
differently ? 

He discusses with no deeper insight the Aristotelian classifica- 
‘tion of causes, which is perfectly resolvable into the system just 
suggested; but in this he does no worse than all his predecessors 
on that moot subject, not excepting even Aristotle himself. He 
thinks his notion derives more light from the “sufficient reason” of 
Leibnitz. He criticises, notwithstanding, this famous principle 
with some acuteness. The epithet “sufficient” he thinks superfluous, 
as reason must be sufficient, for otherwise it would not be a reason. 
The principle itself he also notices to be negative, but does not 
thence conclude it to be nugatory. Yet it clearly serves no pur- 
pose to say that all things have a reason, since the only question 
can be: What each special reason is? But M. Cournot’s very 
creditable admiration of its great author must have disguised from 
him the somewhat Germanic naiveté of this pretended method. 

From the order of things in space, the author passes to their 
order in time. But in this he does not recognise a similar ampli- 
tude of harmony. On the contrary, he thinks the general succession 
of events to proceed in series often linear, and independent of each 
other. The crossing or conjunction of two or more of these alien 
series would be the basis—an objective basis—of the doctrine of 
chances. 

This doctrine is of two kinds, or rather two degrees of applica- 
tion; it investigates zmpossibility and improbability. The notion 
of impossibility (which does not here, however, go so far as to imply 
an utter contradiction, but merely that which never happens) is 
again divided into mathematical and physical. That the only white 
ball among an infinite number of black ones should be first extracted 
by a blind man is a mathematical impossibility. That the concus- 
sion of two round bodies, rushing aimlessly through space, should 
pass exactly through the centres is a physical impossibility. The 
alleged difference between the cases is represented by a heavy body, 
whose self-support upon its apex is deemed a physical impossibility, 
although the fact of equilibrium be mathematically very possible. 
As to the doctrine of zmprobability, or probability, it is irrelative, 
both in division and definition to the preceding, so that mathe- 
matical probability is the measure of physical possibility; as is 
physical probability of philosophical certainty—to which the author 
proceeds accordingly, as we shall find in the following chapter. 
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On the subject of the present chapter, M. Cournot, as a writer 
of much distinction on the mathematics of calculation, is quite at 
home. It is, therefore, with due diffidence that we adventure 
some objections to his philosophy of chance, of which the foregoing 
is a condensed abstract. We have, however, the high support at 
once of Hume and of La Place, of whom the former defined chance 
to be “our ignorance of the true causes,” and the latter explained 
probability (another aspect of the same thing) to “relate in part to 
our degree of knowledge and in part to our degree of ignorance.” 
Whereas M. Cournot assigns to chance, as we have seen, an objec- 
tive reality, and says that even boundless knowledge would not 
eliminate it from the course of nature. 

Yet his ultimate principle of the conception, we mean mathe- 
matical impossibility, he rests upon injfinitude, as in the in- 
stance of the black balls. But what is infinity but a negation, a 
mere name for our positive-ignorance? ‘T'o the savage a small num- 
ber is a similar infinity, which he accordingly expresses by referring 
to the hair of his head. Still less could chance be real, then—be 
other than our ignorance, in what is termed physical impossibility. 
The author errs not only as to the import of the term chance, but 
above all in his exposition of the idea. To find this objective 
reality, he assumes series of causation which would be absolutely 
independent of each other. We say assumes, for of the propo- 
sition he has scarce attempted a serious proof. He even makes 
an indirect surrender of the question. For in defining his dis- 
tinct series as “developing themselves parallelwise or consecu- 
tively, without exercising the least influence upon one another,” 
he adds in a parenthesis, “or (what comes to the same to us) 
without exercising on each other any influence at all appre- 
ciable.”—P. 51. Here, we see, is the alleged objective independence 
of the series allowed to vanish into the subjective capacity of the 
percipient! ‘The concession does not comprise the less for being 
shut in by a parenthesis. 

But in addition to all this, the hypothesis is inconsistent, on the 
one hand with the author himself, and on the other with sound phil- 
osophy. M. Cournot is a firm adherent to the doctrine of chances: 
but that theory consists in holding that, upon a sufficient num- 
ber of trials, a law of certitude may be discovered among events 
the most seemingly casual. Now, whence this law, if not from inter- 
dependence immediate or original? The author also, in the preced- 
ing chapter, had insisted upon the principle of such an interdepen- 
dence among all things in space, and takes for the motto of his book 
this phrase of Pliny: Harmonica ratio, que cogit rerum naturam 
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sibi ipst congruere. Now, how could the distinct series, which 
he pretends to be independent, become emancipated from the action, 
or at least the impulse of this fundamental harmony? and if they did, 
how could they afterward compel reciprocal congruity? Here is a 
dilemma which even hypothesis could not elude. But the hypo- 
thesis of M. Cournot is opposed, moreover, we have said, to sound 
science; for it is a scientific axiom throughout inanimate as well as 
animate nature, that all causation, all progression in the order of 
time, is a development or systematic transformation of order in 
space. 

To incur this mass of blunders, both logical and philosophical, a 
man of M. Cournot’s eminence must have been under some strong 
delusion. He was probably distracted by the common prepossession 
of an imaginary lawlessness in the primordial dispersion of matter. 
Mr. Mill, in his System of Logic, flounders lengthily upon this ques- 
tion, and leaves it finally in a worse condition than that assigned it 
by despised theology: for theologians find in the Deity an explana- 
tion of the distribution—a sort of principle of concentration, if not 
of order; whereas Mr. Mill, who would doubtless scorn as simply 
infantile this grand doctrine, resigns the original constitution of the 
universe to rank chaos. The present writer, with a deeper insight, 
both mathematical and philosophical, displays a consciousness, how- 
ever dim, of something better. Remarking (p. 65) that the “ notions 
of extension and motion are insufficient, and must always be so, to 
account for all phenomena ;” that there are many, such as the moral 
and mental acts of living beings, which can only be reduced to rule 
by the calculations of the theory of chances, he observes that this 
most extended application of the science of number goes far to jus- 
tify the ancient apothegm of Mundum regunt numeri. He restricts, 
indeed, the observation still to “secondary causes.” But had he 
followed the extension of the law of number not only forward, but also 
backward to its primordial and peculiar province in the state called 
chaos, he had doubtless never theorized upon the objectivity of chance 
in nature ‘The firm conception of this first of laws as in itself a 
hond of order, while the highest effort of the human mind, perhaps, 
is the last requisite of complete science. 

The “philosophical probability,” which is the theme of the next 
chapter, being made dependent, like the mathematical, on the exist- 
ence of chance, need not, now that such an existence has been ex- 
cluded, be discussed. How ill, in fact, it merits notice, is exhibited 
besides directly in the author’s own definition of the idea. “It is,” 
says he, “a subjective and variable probability, which sometimes 
excludes doubt and begets a certainty sw? generis, and which at other 
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times appears no more than a mere vacillating gleam;” and he terms 
it philosophical, “ because resulting from the exercise of that superior 
faculty by which we extricate the order of nature.’—P.98. If this 
have any definite meaning, the superior faculty alluded to is, on the 
contrary, simply the imind’s unity, which makes us fancy, till we find, 
this order; and the “subjective and variable probability,” is merely 
dawning evidence, which lights the way for the application of con- 
scious method. 

Not improperly, then, does the author associate in the same chap- 
ter with this probability the treatment of induction and analogy. He 
also treats them tolerably, judged comparatively with most writers. 
He commences by remarking well that “the two methods are much 
alike, and are not always to be distinguished from one another.” He 
cites the cloudy and even clumsy definition of both by Kant, and 
points out easily several species of non-included inductions. But, 
besides, in even Kant’s idea, we do not, he adds, “see quite clearly 
what difference there is between attributing to a thing, by induction, 
what belongs to another thing of the same kind, or concluding, by 
analogy, that it possesses the quality which has been found in an 
object of the same genus.”—P.93. After discussing some other 
opinions, he states his own in the following terms: “Consulting ety- 
mology, which is almost always the best of guides, we should in 
strictness understand by analogy a process of the mind which rises, 
by the observation of relations, to the reason of those relations, for 
want of being able to descend from the immediate conception of 
principles to the explanation of the relations which proceed from, 
and are contained in them; whereas znduction is more especially the 
process of the mind which, instead of stopping short on the immediate 
confines of observation, pursues its onward route, prolongs the line 
described, yields, so to say, for some time still to the law of motion 
which was impressed upon it, but not in a blind and necessary man- 
ner; for reason tells it why it would be wrong in resisting, and takes 
the charge of fully justifying what might have been in the beginning 
no other than a mere instinctive tendency.”—P. 95. 

Remarking by the way that this tendence instinctive is the iden- 
tical “ superior faculty” above paraded, it must be owned that M. 
Cournot’s definitions are not vastly clearer, in either expression or 
conception, than those of Kant. They are, however, more correct 
at bottom, as may be indicated in few words. In the first place, he 
notes a close resemblance between induction and analogy, and alludes 
to even several sorts of induction. The truth is, that both analogy 
and all the other methods proper are but progressive modifications 
of induction; modifications that result conjointly from the complexity 
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of the subject-matter and the proficiency in positive knowledge of 
the investigator. In the next place, this distinction is in reality 
identical with that the author makes between induction and analogy. 
The latter, he says expressly, proceeds upon relations, pursuing 
backwards their law or reason, but stopping short with the observed 
facts; whereas induction runs beyond, but whether also upon rela- 
tion, he eludes saying, and from the obvious motive that he did not 
know distinctly. A word of explanation will give him significance 
and even system. 

Induction, in its primary form, takes the name of enumeration, as 
corresponding to the first and simplest of the laws of nature, which 
is number. It here proceeds upon single qualities, whether subjec- 
tive or objective, and in a line without direction, and consequently 
without felt limits. This, we see, is just the character of M. Cour- 
not’s so-called induction, as well as also (in a singular aspect) of 
his calculation of chances, which answers literally to the specific 
term enumeration; for this pioneer method is still the same in its 
application to moral statistics as when first applied to the mathema- 
tics, which had doubtless also their epoch of “chance.” Analogy, 
which is the second of the forms of induction, proceeds accordingly 
upon relation; that is to say, a double quality, or the conformity 
between two qualities of the same object or phenomenon. Resting 
firmly in its two abutments, and presenting the notion of a trans- 
verse line, the subject-matter of analogy appears complete within 
itself; whereas the basis of enumeration, supported only at one of 
its ends, leaves the mind that yearning for the complementary ex- 
tremity of the relation which M. Cournot calls “instinctive tend- 
ency ” and “ philosophical probability.” 

His definitions, then, contain the fragmentary marks of truth, as 
far as he goes, and only needed the light of principle and arrange- 
ment. Having mended his imperfections, let us try to fill up his 
deficiencies by noticing briefly the remaining stages of induction. 

Enumeration and analogy, proceeding equally upon resemblances, 
in the former among mere qualities, in the latter among relations, 
must go on of course like parallel lines, without ever meeting or en- 
closing a system, and could only institute a crowd of isolated and 
empirical generalities. ‘The system or enclosure which the human 
mind had been throughout aspiring to, in its endeavour to take in 
the order or the aggregate of phenomena, became now practicable, 
through these two preparatory results. The problem was to find a 
method of combining the disparate pairs, which would by propaga- 
tion end with weaving the sensible universe into one tissue. We 
have defined, then, and even denominated, « priori, the syllogism. 
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Pursuing the author’s likening of enumeration to a line, we might 
call analogy a surface, and syllogism a solid; containing thus the 
three dimensions indispensable to real constructions. No doubt the 
pedant and the sciolist will smile disdainfully at this comparison; 
but we beg to say that the exposition is not intended for their intelli- 
gence. If our presumption should ever swell so near a level with 
their own as to inspire the hardihood of undertaking to inform 
them in anything, we shall take care to be better furnished with 
famous names and with learned references, than with argument, 
analysis, and science. 

The foregoing forms of induction compose the system of logic 
proper, the province of which is to trace the harmony of things in 
space or coexistence. ‘This accomplished, the same three processes 
are reapplied, in the same order, to the exploration of the different 
harmony of things in time, succession, and creation. Here they may 
be named specifically, in accordance with their modified uses, obser- 
vation, instrumentation, experimentation: the first proceeding, like 
enumeration, upon individualities, but no longer, like it, passively, 
spontaneously, superficially, but now actively, inquisitively, intro- 
vertedly ; the second employing the analysis between the properties 
or rather relations of certain instruments and the physical objects to 
be explored; the third, in fine, combining, like the syllogism, its 
predecessors in an effort to produce the compounds of nature. From 
the main character of the phenomena of this second order, which are 
all interior, and enfolded in the complications of creation down the 
plane of time, the triad of methods is named collectively the analytic 
system. But these interior and exterior views of nature would be 
still dissevered, and in precisely the like predicament as that of 
analogy and enumeration. And just as these had been combined, 
we saw, by a third method, into system, so a third system is in time 
requisite to harmonize the two preceding, to compose the statics and 
the dynamics of the universal organism into the unity of nature and 
the solidarity of science. ‘This, in accord with its destination, is 
named the synthetic system; and the modifications which it im- 
presses on the three forms of induction are termed deduction, clas- 
sification, and science. 

This exposition could not possibly be otherwise here than abstract ; 
to exemplify, however succinctly, its several steps, would take our 
entire space. We are happy, therefore, to be able to refer to the 
work before us for a rich variety of examples to the purpose. In- 
deed this feature is its main fault, or (if you will) its excellence, as 
a composition. M. Cournot is tediously partial to arguing by cases 
and explaining by instances—denoting a mind of rather complete 
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scientific knowledge and discipline, than of originative power or of 
ratiocinative energy. 

He launches, notwithstanding, into the highest and boldest specu- 
lations, as, for example, in the ensuing chapter, into the theory of 
final causes. His conclusions, too, upon this subject are perhaps as 
sound as was compatible with his hypothesis, above refuted, of acci- 
dental causation. Excluding the notion that the universe was made 
for man, he restricts the operation of the illusory “ design” within the 
limits of each order or organism of creation, and seems to hold that 
the diversity of these creations must be the result of a successive 
superinduction of foreign causes. But it is strange he should not 
note that, although independent causes might happen to be suc- 
cessively so far conformable to one another, that their effects would 
offer also a regular series for two or three terms; the improbability 
of a continuance must have long become an impossibility, (even ac- 
cording to his favourite calculation of chances,) before completing 
the progressive series already established in the works of nature. 
This regularity of the effects of course refutes a random causation ; 
which is, moreover, disposed of above by other arguments. We may 
add, however, a concession of the author himself to the same effect, 
and which the general lack of comprehensiveness, if not of coherence 
in his logie, left his profound knowledge of mathematics free to 
state :— 

“If we suppose,” says he, “a sporadic mass of material particles, distributed 
irregularly at all distances from each other, and moving with any velocities what- 
ever, but submitted besides to forces which attract them towards each other, it 
must happen at the expiration of a suflicient length of time that those particles 


will be agglomerated into a body of a NS ge figure, of which the regular move- 


=} * . . . 
ment of rotation and of translation will be a sort of mean between the different 


movements of the divers particles in the sporadic state. Order will thus rise 
spontaneously from the bosom of primordial chaos.”—P. 106. 


But where, then, is the place or origin for your pretended “ inde- 
pendent causes?” For what is true of the formation of a single 
body from the atomic state, can be no less so of all the bodies in the 
universe, which form, in fact, progressively, comets, satellites, 
planets, suns; but sporadic particles of a superior complication. 
Nor is it necessary (as the author must be mathematician enough 
to know) to compromise the two conceptions, completely positive, 
of matter and motion, by postulating the metaphysical entity of a 
force of attraction; for attraction is but motion towards a vortex or 
a centre. 

The author hitherto in his discussion of the probabilities of our 
knowledge has treated only of the inferences or conclusions from 
received premises, taking for granted the reality of the premises 

Fourtu Sertes, Vou. VI.—19 
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themselves in the existence, such as we perceive it, of the external 
world. But this existence has been contested, and so he now proceeds 
in turn to apply his tests of probability to that preposterous objec- 
tion. 

A refutation of the subtle sophistry of Berkeley and the German 
visionaries is quite possibly not yet superfluous, even to philosophic 
readers, and M. Cournot’s long chapter of detailed criticism on the 
subject may thus be one of the most edifying in the book. He, how- 
ever, neglects the only argument that could be absolutely peremptory, 
though it is no other than his own definition of all knowledge. For 
this consisting (as he says truly) in a “relation between two terms,” 
it follows inevitably that all knowledge, from the lowest sensation to 
the highest science, implies the existence of both those terms, infers 
the objective as well as the subjective world; on the other hand, from 
either term we cannot, in absence of the relation, infer the existence 
of the other, and may even deny it. Now, this precisely is the con- 
dition of that epoch of the human mind, in which the abstract 
notion of relation is in the rudimentary state of attribute, re- 
stricted concretely to either abutment under name of “faculties ” 
or of “ qualities,” imagined both to be inherent, exclusive and occult. 
Your ontologist, accordingly, who takes his stand on either side, can 
prove at least to those about him that the other side is but a phan- 
tasm, and that one half our world of knowledge contains the whole; 
while a brother sophist, on the opposite side, does just the contrary 
no less conclusively. ‘Thus did Fichte, for instance, posted on the 
subjective term of knowledge, exorcise from out his Ego the ma- 
terial universe, and even the Deity; while Schelling, stationed upon 
this universe, resolved the Ego into his Absolute. But when the 
intellect becomes mature enough to recognise that it can know quite 
nothing of either objective or subjective side save as supporters of 
a relation, then this speculative thimblerigging is at an end. 

Still the notion of relation, though thus conclusive of the external 
world, may not be forcibly convincing if considered only singly. If 
its two constituent elements of qualities and faculties could be dis- 
covered to present a series among themselves, and so with the others, 
the demonstration would of course be multiplied progressively at 
every step. It was probably this application of his everlasting the- 
ory of chances that has suggested to M. Cournot the freshest idea in 
his book. ‘he series just supposed has of late been actually estab- 
lished among the “ qualities,” the objective end of the relations; and 
accordingly, the result of this scientific series has been to rout on- 
tology from physical nature to its sole asylum in the mind. Now, 
the suggestion of M. Cournot would again dislodge it from this last 
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retreat, by recognising some sort of series among the “ faculties.” 
We cite in full his observations upon the subject :— 


“ Above all, (that is, the arguments the author has adduced,) it is necessary to 
distinguish that subordination among our faculties which can alone supply us a 
control of, and a clew to, seeming contradictions. For want of this distinction 
there is no possibility, properly speaking, of philosophical discussion : there is 
but an endless multiplication of pretended primitive and irreducible ‘facts; 
but incessant appeals to the criterion of ‘ common sense,’ which is equivalent 
to the multiplication, in physics, of occult qualities, and is a procedure quite 
repugnant to theoretical organization.” 


The latent conformity of this just criticism to the principles above 
laid down, as those distinctive of the metaphysical philosophy, will 
be found striking. ‘The primitive facts and common sense are a 
palpable hit at the Scotch school, and its still more wretched race 
of French followers for the last half-century. But the panacea to 
all this trifling, the subordination among the faculties, is not ex- 
pounded, we shall see, with great precision or profundity :— 


“It is a prejudice common among enlightened people that man, being 
unable to judge but by the aid of his taculties, cannot, therefore, be in a pose 
tion to criticise those faculties. But if man has several faculties, if they be 
ordered hierarchically, and not simply associated, the faulty individuality of the 
a priori judgment disappears. Now, the explanations given hitherto, with those 
which are to follow, will render evident, at least we hope so, the fact of this 
serial codrdination. The senses are but the instruments of the reason: and as 
man attains a knowledge, through the medium of the senses, of the causes of 
error inherent in the implements of his own creation, so he may, under cer 
tain conditions, attain assurance of the causes of error which might reside in 
the natural implements at the disposal of his reason.”—P. 173. 


This, we see, is sufficiently meager and misty.. The points to be 
established were distinctly and successively these: first, the fact of 
the subordination; second, its order; and third, its operation. ‘The 
fact is proved by nothing which the author had presented hitherto, 
and but (as will be seen) quite indirectly by any evidence in the 
sequel. As to the order, he scarce attempts to trace its terms, save 
in the senses, which are, moreover, not the faculties in question. 
His conception of the operation may be observed in the passage cited, 
where he speaks of reason as the corrector and controller of the 
subject senses. But, aside from his omission of all the mental 
faculties proper that intervene between the reason and the senses, 
(which are physical organs,) he might be asked for the corrector and 
controller of reason in turn, which, being supreme of all the faculties, 
would be left chsolute at the head of the scale, and could thus be 
argued by a metaphysician to be as “occult” as any of the rest. 
Au reste, M. Cournot, with his habitual modesty and candour, avows 
distrust of his resources, in expressing only a hope of doing better; 
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and the mere suggestion of the idea, even as a logical expedient, and 
more especially as a foundation for the positive science of mind, 
would leave his work, in this particular, without a rival, or a prede- 
cessor, with only one, but a decisive, exception. 

In an essay which was published some two or three years since 
in this city, and which was consequently too outlandish, and has 
continued too obscure for M. Cournot to have ever seen, or even 
heard of it—this graduation of the mental faculties had been estab- 
lished systematically, and determined in the double aspect of subor- 
dination and of operation. Even application had been made of the 
result to the purpose aimed at by M. Cournot, as may be seen from a 
single sentence of the discussion: “ While the modes of mind were 
considered as isolate, to explain one was to explain all, or rather all 
appeared alike inexplicable, as was shown in fact by Hume, and is, 
indeed, the nature of all elementary individuality; but link them in 
relation, and let the relation be progressive, and the progression be 
complication of a unity, and there will thenceforth be a three-fold 
necessity for an external and continuous cause.”* 

The author of this passage (which is proved at large in his open- 
ing chapter) had then done more than has been designed, or rather 
desiderated by M. Cournot. The latter sought merely a mental series 
in which the terms would be irreducible, (in natural consonance 
with his mistake about the physical series also,) and of which the 
efficiency as an argument for the external world would be nearly 
nugatory, and the existence, as a scientific formula, absurd; for 
among faculties essentially different a logical series were, of course, 
impossible, nor could they prove, however combined, beyond their 
arithmetical amount. But, on the contrary, the sort of series 
characterized in the last extract, composed, not of pretended facul- 
ties, but of positive relations, essentially homogeneous and sys- 
tematically complicate, in exact harmony with a counter-series 
established also in the physical world—this mental series, we say, 
left nothing to be desired, or, perhaps, imagined, in either the 
cogency of its demonstration or the legitimacy of its principles. 
Nor was reason, as the supreme term of the scale, left here exposed 
to the objection adduced above against the loose arrangement of 
M. Cournot. For studying this and all the faculties, the book 
referred to has supplied a method which is not merely quite original, 
but looks extravagant. Representing the mental faculties (or “ pro- 
cesses,” as he terms them) as not developed in the individual, but in 
the species, the author argues that the physical history of this collee- 
tive individual may exhibit, to the contemplation and the criteria of 
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the philosopher, the world of mind in an objectivity no less complete 
than the world of matter. This would cut off at “one fell swoop” 
all our subjective “idols of the cave,” and lay the basis for a science 
of ethics and psychology. 

M. Cournot, in the ensuing chapter, proceeds to specialize his 
scale of faculties, under the jumbled heads of Senses, Images, and 
Ideas. His criticism on the senses is of real value in itself. He 
shows, for instance, that only two of them—those of hearing and of 
sight—make any direct contribution to real knowledge; the others 
serving but as reactives to apprize us barely of the presence of certain 
bodies, without giving us any notion of them. So far, then, the soph- 
isms against the certitude of human knowledge, from the deception of 
the senses, would be excluded ; and from the nature of the two remain- 
ing, which the author further shows to be identical, their reports are 
of mathematical reliability. ‘They are,” says he, “ homogeneous, 
and procure the same representations of homogeneous knowledges, 
namely, the representation of space and the knowledge of the rela- 
tions of magnitude and geometrical figure—the representative effi- 
ciency being in each of these two senses attached to the form, and, 
independent of the matter, of the sensation, ratione forme et non 
ratione materie.”—P. 229. It would follow, then, that all our 
knowledge must be at bottom a knowlege of form ; and, in fact, to 
form may be resolved all the real phenomena of nature. 

Passing now to the outer world, the author discusses, in several 
chapters, 1. The motion of bodies, of matter and force, and the 
categories and classification of physical phenomena; 2. Life and 
the physiological series; 3. The ideas of space and time; 4. Ab- 
stractions, entities, mathematical ideas; 5. Moral and esthetic 
ideas; 6. Continuity and discontinuity. The order is not objec- 
tionable, save the place of time and space, which should precede or 
form part of the first division. The nomenclature is doubtless meta- 
physically barbarous; and so is also, more or less, the distribution. 
But the meaning, duly portioned under three generic heads, pre- 
sents the Cosmical, the Vital, and the Intellectual kingdoms. 

Upon each of these departments, the author’s views are quite 
advanced. But though intelligent and full of instruction, there 
is nothing absolutely new. Respecting bodies, he well refutes the 
scholastic distinction revived by Locke, between the “primary and 
secondary qualities” of matter; and shows that there are only certain 
qualities more fundamental than the rest, and that the latter may be 
all, in turn, conceived, in regular gradation, as resulting, only more 
and more remotely, from the primordial. After an excellent dis- 
cussion of the fundamental categories, the general law of this grada- 
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tion, throughout the entire realm of nature, is concluded to “ consist 
in passing from phenomena more general, more simple, more funda- 
mental, more permanent, to phenomena more particular, more com- 
plex and more changeable.”—P. 265. From the comprehensiveness 
of this conclusion, and the observed absence of any striking novelty, 
demanding either praise or blame, we may pass over the suc- 
ceeding heads. The last, however, or that upon Continuity and 
Discontinuity, we must stop to commend particularly. It descants 
admirably on the nature and the functions of the idea of Number ; 
which it ranges properly, but inconsistently, with what preceded, 
at the head of the scale, or the most absolutely fundamental of the 
scientific Jaws of nature. This disposition, with the whole series of 
the special categories of the author, we shall meet again with in the 
second volume—to which we now proceed in order. 

The first chapter is on Language; a subject tolerably introduced 
by the exposition, in the preceding, of the chief difficulty of verbal 
expression. ‘This consists in the continuity of the modifications of 
phenomena contrasted with the physical discontinuity of the words 
of language. This deep discordance between the objects and the 
instruments of all expression is to be remedied only by a logical 
combination of the latter—a combination that begins spontaneously 
in the grammatical art of syntax, and is scientified in the dialectical 
synthesis of composition. For composition, in the large and ele- 
vated acceptation, is a science; it is more than this, it is the logic 
which Lord Bacon styled the science of sciences; it is a copying 
of the grand and graduated unity of nature. Hence it is that one 
of the deepest of the searchers into this nature, and the most eloquent, 
without exception, of her painters, we mean Buffon, declared, at 
sixty, though a model of style, that he was only then beginning 
to conceive the infinite perfectibility of the art. Hence it is 
that all great thinkers, when imbued thoroughly with the spirit 
of science, are found so strenuous, as it were, to tesselate into 
counter unity with that of nature the fragmentary elements of 
language: they can never put pen to paper till they have fixed 
the bearings of the special subject; nor proceed, in its discussion, 
from one division to another, any more than from sentence to sen- 
tence, without a transitive connexion. While, on the other hand, 
the herd of writers, whose stock of knowledge is but “odds and 
ends,” are always ready in beginning and rapid in proceeding; for 
the monitor within them, the matters to be represented, being all 
commencements or conclusions or cross connexions, as you may 
take them, there is no place for hesitation or deliberation in the 
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The author makes another observation on a point of style, which 
well exposes a vulgar prejudice on the subject. It is deemed faulty 
in a writer on philosophy to employ imagery. “But far,’ says M. 
Cournot, “ from being a fault, it is a fruitful artifice, by aid of which 
we remedy the natural defects of language, and make it concur 
indirectly to the presentation of abstract ideas to which it could not 
be directly adopted. Since it is a fundamental law of the mind that 
it cannot elevate itself to the conceptions of the intelligible but 
through the medium of sensible signs; from the moment that 
language in itself becomes inadequate to this expression, it is 
absolutely necessary to appeal to other signs. These signs are 
chosen from among the phenomena of the external world, and also 
those that pass within ourselves. The former we take particularly 
from the phenomena of extension and motion, because these are the 
most simple, the most fundamental—those of which the image has 
the greatest representative clearness of all the phenomena subjected 
to the law of continuity—and because the obstacles to the direct 
expression of our thoughts by language, proceed mainly from the 
dispersive discontinuity of vocal signs,” &c.—Vol. ii, p. 12. 

In fact, to remedy these obstacles—affecting chiefly, however, such 
writers as have new ideas or new distinctions—there are imaginable 
but three methods. 1. To draw upon the dead languages for a 
neologistic jargon; 2. To take refuge in analytical abstraction; 3. To 
breast the difficulty with the common fund of words, by the skilful 
disposition of dialectical combinations, by the legitimate extension 
of grammatical analogies, and finally by the employment of terms 
popularly representative of images themselves descriptive of the new 
conceptions to be unfolded. ‘The first was the resort, for example, 
of Bentham and of Kant, and, in a small way, of Sir William 
Hamilton. The second, which is doubtless preferable, was the 
choice of M. Comte. But the last was the course adopted by 
all the masters of the “grande style”—by Plato and by Cicero, 
by Buffon and by Bossuet, by Bacon and by Bolingbroke. Is 
it not curious, but characteristic, that the shallow dogma thus 
refuted should be mainly propagated by the metaphysical and 
minute critics of both North and South Britain, in face of the fact 
that their acclaimed paragon of all philosophers, this very Bacon, is 
more full of imagery than not merely all their other philosophers, 
but even all their poets? 

And for our part, we deem this grand style of his a better evi- 
dence of his great genius than the mass of fragments, as full of 
absurdities almost as truths, which are called his philosophy. Future 
ages, in considering these, would ask with wonder whence the fame 
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of Bacon, but that these ages will be too intelligent not to discern, 
in his writings, the giant clothing of the vast conceptions which he 
could not work into a system. But the inspiration of this cyclopean, 
and yet concise and continuous strain—whose thronging images are 
read for argument, and not for ornament or illustration—is that pre- 
cisely above assigned as the mark and law of scientific genius, the 
strenuous effort to preserve and picture the varied unity of nature. 
For if Bacon’s doctrine has failed to realize the most immortal of 
his own precepts, his style at least is constructed truly ex analogia 
universt. 

Returning to M. Cournot and his rather meager sketch of language, 
we hasten on with him to the next chapter, which treats of Logical 
Definitions. We find here, also, for the most part, nothing but an in- 
telligent enlargement of the fine fragment of Pascal, Sur / Esprit 
geometrique. ‘The author dwells, however, with some freshness of sug- 
gestion, on the prerequisite of “logical etymologies ;” by which are 
meant those fundamental radicles in each idiom which, themselves 
inexplicable, serve to constitute all definitions in that special tongue. 
These postulates of definition (so to speak) are also shown to be of 
great consequence in the construction of a universal language— 
this being, in fact, the aspect in which M. Cournot takes the subject, 
and which excuses the apparent vagueness of his survey. 

The contents of the following chapter (which is the sixteenth of 
the work) have much more novelty of view and more fertility of 
suggestion. The topics treated are entitled: “The Linear Order of 
Composition, and Logical Construction and the Syllogism.” The real 
import of the former head is a new phase of the assigned obstacle to 
the sufficiency of oral language, from its vocabular discontinuity. 
As the title denotes unconsciously, it is the /inear transformation, 
succeeding duly to the numeral condition. But our space forbids 
us to enter at large upon this topic. 

We are, fortunately, also dispensed from dwelling on the second 
article, which he calls Logical Construction and the Syllogism ; for 
what he means is but a certain fragment of the general system of 
mental method, even as he lugged into the previous section another 
portion, named Classification. To show, however, how superior to 
Mill and others are his separate views, we may cite, for instance, 
the following remark upon the syllogism. After noting that, in the 
case wherein the major proposition is but the summary expression 
.of a number of observed particulars, the conclusion can undoubtedly 
add nothing to our knowledge, and the syllogism is not inference but 
interpretation, he proceeds to say, as truly: “If, on the contrary, 
the general truth (i. e. the major proposition) be conceived as per- 
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fectly independent of the particular and secret forms which the general 
and abstract idea may assume—as being, not the logical résumé, 
but the ground and principle of the particulars—then the syllogism, 
which expresses the subordination of our judgments, in a manner 
conformable to the intrinsic relations of things (or according to the 
order in which facts depend upon each other, and truths emanate 
from each other) really becomes a means of extending our knowledge, 
and advancing the knowledge of the properties of particulars, by a 
suitable application to them of general ideas.”—Vol. ii, p. 81. 

This is particularly far in advance of British logicians, North or 
South, who either, like Whateley, extol the syllogism as a universal 
method, or denounce it, with the Scotch school, as a mere petitio 
principit. Yet M. Cournot would be at a loss, we think, if called 
on for the rationale of the formation of, and the distinction between, 
the two descriptions of general premises, or why the latter sort 
alone extend our knowledge @ prior’. This higher philosophy 
of the subject has been spontaneously unfolded by the expo- 
sition in the foregoing pages. It there appeared that the pri- 
mary form of induction, named Enumeration, proceeds upon the 
sort of particulars we call qualities; to these it gives a com- 
mon name, advancing pari passu with observation, and may give 
the predicative form of a general axiom of the like extent; but 
this induction controls no further than the enumerated particulars, 
and for the reason that no particulars (and more especially the 
class in question, being of all the most exclusive or elementary) 
infer each other: here, then, is M. Cournot’s first description of 
major premises, and which the syllogism may expound, but not 
extend. Again, the second of the assigned stages of induction is 
Analogy, of which we have seen the proper basis is relation ; but 
relation contains by essence an independent generality, and will 
infer, of course, its own two terms, with their other properties, with- 
out experience: here is also the other category of the author’s major 
premises, the “general truths, quite independent of particular and 
concrete forms,” and which may serve “to extend our knowledge by 
their particular application.” In fine, the exigencies of both forms 
stood originally thus: Enumeration collected particulars, without 
sounding their relations; Analogy supplied relations, without explor- 
ing the subject terms: the surplus of the one was thus the deficit 
of the other, and the double remedy a combination of their resources. 
The exploiiation of these resources defines precisely the proper 
functions, as the combination does the exact form, of the syllogism, 
as before remarked; and is also well recorded in the etymology of 
the name, and, we may add, as was required by the gencral law of 
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all progression, in which the final term of each triad must be a com- 
position of the two preceding. 

So simple, succinct, and systematic is the explanation of this mass 
of questions, on which whole libraries continue yearly to be written 
but to worse confound it, when one is led along the path of history 
and nature by the light of science! 

But M. Cournot is not yet done with us on the subject; he still 
expatiates. in the following chapter, upon “Analysis and Synthesis.” 
His observations will, as usual, be of interest and value when con- 
fronted with the explication above advanced. What he says, for 
instance, of synthesis, will be seen to coincide essentially with the 
exposition just now developed of the syllogism. In form, both the 
things are in fact identical, as are, of course, the final members in 
all three systems of induction—the analytical, as well as the logical 
and the synthetical. The subject-matter only varies, and progres- 
sively—the syllogism being the logical synthesis, a synthesis by 
words ; experimentation the analytical synthesis, a synthesis by 
things; and science the synthetical synthesis, or syllogism by laws. 
The same identity of form and diversity of matter prevail in each 
of the two preliminary series of the three systems, and which the 
author has confounded crudely in his conception of analysis. But 
the correction may be now intrusted to serious readers. 

Of the closing chapters, the first considers the “Contrast be- 
tween History and Science,” and supplementarily, “'The Philosophy 
of History ;” the title of the next is, “ The Contrast of Science and 
Philosophy,” and supplementarily, “The Philosophy of the Sci- 
ences.” It will be seen that this double rubric comprises, more or 
less confusedly, the leading question of the author, as we signalized 
it at the outset, to wit, the difference between philosophy and science. 
Let us see, then, if its direct treatment be not inconsistently more 
scientific than could be augured from the antecedents of the discus- 
sion. 

This is not the case at least in the alleged contrast between sci- 
ence and history. We have here again a leaven of the original error 
about “independent causes” and the objective reality of chance. 
These, according to the author, would be distinctive of the province 
of history; while the conjoint series and their consequences would 
compose the field of science. ‘The present, he agrees, involves the 
future, but not the past; and from this he concludes the future to 
belong to theory, the past to history. But this antithesis is a mere 
subjective sophism. For, aside from accidental causes,—a notion 
above refuted, and which, moreover, were it founded, must affect the 
future as well as the past,—what had been history at one “ present” 
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becomes science at another; and his fixed boundary thus floats, a 
sliding-scale, according to the march of knowledge. And this is the 
real difference between the subjects. M. Cournot, in transporting 
it into the order of external nature, feels entitled to criticise Bacon 
for having placed it in the human faculties. making memory the 
organ of history, and the reason that of science. But this was, 
of the two, the lesser error; for, if the faculties be considered, as 
M. Cournot himself desires they should, as but successive transforma- 
tions of the same sole faculty of knowing, the Baconian scheme would 
indicate a mere degree of knowledge as the difference between the 
provinces of history and science. 

For the rest, it should be added that this error in the “ first con- 
coction,” or, (to speak less professionally,) in the system of M. 
Cournot, has not affected the intelligence of his description of both 
departments. Of science especially the following outline is richly 
worthy of transcription: “ Science is knowledge logically organized. 
But logical organization or systematization is comprised under two 
principal heads—first, the division of the subjects and the classifi- 
cation of the objects to which the scientific knowledge relates; 
second, the logical concatenation of the propositions, which permits 
the number of the axioms, of the fundamental hypotheses, or of the 
data of experience, to be reduced to the lowest possible, and autho- 
rizes us to extract from their whole contents by deduction, provided 
only we control the process by confirmative experience. It follows 
hence that the scientific form will be so much the more perfect, as 
we shall be able to establish divisions more distinct, classifications 
better determined, and gradations better demarcated in the succession 
of relations. Whence it also follows that /o increase knowledge and 
to perfect sctence are not the same thing ; for science is forwarded 
by the conception of a happy idea which better arranges our acquired 
knowledge, without enlarging their actual mass; whereas a science, 
in being enriched with new observations and new facts, incompati- 
ble with the principles of order and classification before adopted, 
may lose proportionably the perfectness of its scientific form.”— 
Pp. 190-1. . 

Here is a hint to your men of “facts,” whether statisticians or 
experimenters, who do not doubt that they alone are the real contrib- 
utors to science; whereas at best, they are merely, in the very 
analogy of our subject, but historians, too 6ften cbroniclers, of its 
preliminary phase. It is strange that this succession of the grades 
of knowledge in all subjects, which M. Cournot has described so well, 
should not have rid him of his profession. One of the causes, we 
should conjecture, was that the two subjects of his alleged contrast 
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are the two extremities of a series of three terms, and that the 
middle having been omitted, the resulting void presents an oppo- 
sition. What this middle term is will be disclosed in the ensuing 
chapter. 

Of this, the subject is, the “contrast between Science and Philos- 
ophy,” which M. Cournot introduces in these terms :—“ Science 
departs from certain primordial notions, common to all men, and 
combines them to constitute a body of doctrine by means of the sole 
forces of reason; or it collects observations, experiments, facts by 
means of which it elevates itself to the discovery of the laws to which 
are subject certain orders of phenomena: Philosophy disserts upon 
the origin of our knowledges, upon the principles of certitude, and 
seeks to penetrate into the reason of the ultimate facts which sup- 
port the edifice of the positive sciences.” —P. 216. 

These definitions need little correction to be just enough, empiri- 
cally. In that of science, the “primary notions” refer to the section 
of mathematics, and confirm the backwardness betrayed so frequently 
in the true philosophy of science and mind ; for it seems the author is 
not aware that the pretended axioms of mathematics are real induc- 
tions of our instinctive experience, and that they differ from the results 
of our methodized experience but in greater obviousness, simplicity, 
and universality. Such is also the explanation of the feeling of 
necessity which is alleged to characterize them in distinction from 
the laws called physical; the latter, being less common, appear less 
uniform in comparison, whereas the former, which are fundamental, 
do not allow us to descry behind them any higher laws than might, 
by contrast, in turn taint them with a seeming casualty. The few 
who penetrate this common barrier by the solvent of analysis find, 
as the author must have known, these axioms so far from necessary 
as to seem absurd. His second distinction, in the same definition, 
restricting science to “certain phenomena,” (doubtless excluding the 
mental or moral,) is another phase of the same oversight: an over- 
sight, in fine, which lies in the attribution of the laws of nature, of 
the gradation of necessity, of knowability, or of casualty which 
appertains to the imperfect knowledge of the age or of the individual ; 
and on the other hand, arises here, not from a difference of faculties, 
but from the objective graduation of complication; that is, of diffi- 
culty, which progresses down the scale of laws, from the mathemat- 
ical along to the mental. ‘This illusive tendency to take the objective 
for the subjective, and reciprocally, and to constitute one’s self or 
epoch the gauge and touchstone of knowledge and certitude, are the 
distinctions of the metaphysical philosophy. And that this is what 
the author means, in fact, is shown expressly by his definition, which 
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describes philosophy as pursuing the origin, the end, and essence of 
the facts of science. 

He has joined, then, an irrelevant issue with the parties whom he 
censures for confounding this philosophy with science. ‘They never 
do so when they know anything of science or of philosophy; they, on 
the contrary, are rather prone to disavow its real services. The 
philosophy they mean is a positive knowledge of the laws of nature, 
identical in substance with that possessed by the several sciences, 
but more extended and systematic than that of any, or of all together. 
They are, therefore, right in notion, which is all that we contend for; 
we abandon them to M. Cournot’s reclamations about the name: we 
do not see what can be gained to science by the superfcetation of an 
appellative so fraught with obloquy and ambiguity as the term phi- 
losophy. But, on the other hand, our author should have determined 
this dispute of words, before inditing a long chapter or his whole 
treatise beside the question. Had he commenced with the declara- 
tion that the philosophy he meant to vindicate was what is commonly 
called metaphysics, his position would have been clear; nor would the 
difference which he contends for between this subject and science 
proper have been then contested, however the value which he gives 
the former might be denied. This is recently too much the fashion 
with the mere fragmatists or pedants of science, and has been coun- 
tenanced by even some of its philosophers: but, in the latter, it is 
mainly a rhetorical expedient, used to batter down abuses by an 
opposite excess. Metaphysics, then, or rather, generally, philosoph- 
ical speculation, deserves and needs the rehabilitation of M. Cour- 
not; but not exactly “in manner and form” (as the legal phrase 
is) as he imagines. ‘The time is come then, when, in fulfilment of 
our engagement at the outset, we should try to rectify this funda- 
mental aberration of the work, and complete the means of giving it 
connexion as well as explanation. 

As was explained in our sketch of method, the earliest elements 
of human knowledge consist in feelings and in qualities; that is, 
facts subjective or “objective : the record of these isolate facts is the 
rudimental state of history. By the habitual concurrence or recur- 
rence of some among them, the mind is later led to ask itself the 
cause of the connexion: this inquiry is the germ of philosophy. 
The cause, of course, conceived as something distinct from the things 
connected, is sought for ages in one or other of the terms, until these 
are, by experience or other analysis, resolved in turn into mere ag- 
gregates of similar connexions; the mind, expanded by this enlarge- 
ment, and corrected also of its illusion, then recognises the abstract 
bond of a relation ; that is to say, a portion or a result of a general 
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order: this conception of relation, independently of its terms, is 
the fundamental form of science. Here we have, in three sentences, 
a consummate epitome of the career of the human intellect, both 
past and possible, throughout the universe. ‘The plan needs but 
extension through the planes of space and time; the succession of 
the assigned stages remains unaltered and universal. 

Thus history, expanding through space, takes the names of geog- 
raphy, cosmography, &c.; extending through time those of natural 
or of civil history, according as the facts recorded relate to nature 
or to society; and the “philosophy of (either) history,” when the 
two orders are conceived together. ‘Thus philosophy, traversing 
space, is called mythology, astrology, &c.; viewed in time, or the 
successive and causative order of events, it is theology, (of course 
the dogmatic, not the divine,) metaphysics, &c.; embracing space 
and time at once, or coéxistence and succession, it takes the name 
of philosophy proper or positive, that is scientific. Thus science, 
in fine, unfolding its feeble germ of relation through the plane of 
statical phenomena, is called the arts of numbering, of land-meas- 
uring, &c.; when later, ramifying through the dynamical, it takes the 
forms of the several methods, both of the logical and analytic sys- 
tems; carried conjointly through both the plages, it assumes the 
systematic harmony characteristic of the various sciences, mathe- 
matical, physical, social; and ends, after rejecting the arts and 
methods as a disused scaffolding, with interfusing all the special 
forms into one great cosmical conception, which unites the 
history, the philosophy, and the science of the phenomenal uni- 
verse. 

M. Cournot has still three chapters, of which the subjects are as 
follows: first, he Codrdination of the Sciences ; second, Psychology ; 
third, Examination of the Principal Systems of Philosophy. ‘This 
post-position of psychology, as a sort’ of scientific outline, betrays 
again the metaphysical condition of the author's mind. His criti- 
cism on the subject is, however, excellent on the whole, and well 
adapted to unroof its “caves” to the day of positive investigation. 
To this end he insists again on the subordination of the mental fac- 
ulties. But all the good things of the chapter, as well as also of 
the following, will have found their clew and comments in our pre- 
vious explanations. There remains, then, for a closing word, but 
what should close the work of M. Cournot, the codrdination or clas- 
sification of the sciences. 

Commencing with the essay of Bacon, M. Cournot remarks rightly 
that the only part of that celebrated scheme, of any lasting value, is 
the fundamental tripartite division into history, poetry. science. 
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In fact, it coincides substantially, we see, with the foregoing series. 
The first and third terms are identical; and our definition of philos- 
ophy, as the pursuit of things imaginary, corresponds no less ex- ° 
actly to Bacon’s poetry, which is its stage of art, and which he founds 
upon the mental faculty of imagination. Not was the nature of all 
three terms more meritorious than their number, which is the scien- 
tific formula of all progression. Not that Bacon had the least idea 
of progression in the premises, or perhaps even of the statical prin- 
ciple of his division, as above evolved: its relative accuracy was due 
mainly to his large sagacity. 

Nor should we censure the defect of science when we find D’ Alem- 
bert, a century after, distorting grossly the same partition, against 
every notion of science and sense. According to him, the order of 
knowledges is—history, philosophy, poetry; and that of the corre- 
sponding faculties—memory, reason, imagination! What a notion of 
progression, or even of history, must the man have who makes imag- 
ination succeed to reason, and poetry posterior to science! (for sci- 
ence is what the celebrated encyclopzdist meant by “ philosophy,” 
which was the title of preéminence at that day.) This preposterous 
interversion well exemplifies how very recently the human mind, in 
even its leading organs, has put off the swathing bands of infancy. 
M. Cournot points out others, in the body of the scheme, which offer 
similar improvements upon the errors of the Baconian model. Yet 
M. Cournot, alas for critics! is not free himself from those very 
faults; but let us first despatch the remaining subjects of his 
criticism. 

These are the systems of Bentham and of Ampére. Both are 
justly censured for manner as well as matter. The bifurecate mode 
of division, which is common to the two, M. Cournot remarks, as a 
fact, to have failed egregiously in the organic sciences; but the rea- 
son (which he does not see) is, that it mutilates the law of progres- 
sion, which, in these sciences, becomes more paramount in strict 
proportion to their higher complexity, and makes the triplicate 
division more indispensable. Besides defects of manner, Bentham’s 
subjects and nomenclature are also deemed by M. Cournot to be 
often grotesque. And, in truth, Bentham knew nothing of science, 
and was no hand at even system, his genius being exclusively ana- 
lytical. Ampére was, on the contrary, by accurate knowledge of most 
of the sciences, enabled to dissemble better the radical vice of the 
bifurcation. Moreover the general order of his scheme is consonant 
to nature and history. 

By the by, is it not curious that M. Cournot, himself a Frenchman, 
should, in circumnavigating the world of knowledge, and criticising 
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its leading philosophies, with their principal systems of classifica- 
tion, have never mentioned the name of Comte? But the doctrines 
and distribution of this treatise evince, moreover, a very honest and 
utter unconsciousness of the existence of the positive system. We 
do not trace a single theft from, or. allusion to, Comte’s writings, 
save the mention of social physics, as proposed to substitute the 
term psychology—a substitution made by Comte in his principal 
work. Weare glad, of course, to find no thefts in the filching fashion 
of Dr. Whewell, and feel assured that M. Cournot is far above such 
dissimulations. But, at the same time, we must say with frankness, 
that few things short of this procedure could be more discreditable in 
a philosopher, or more denunciative of his incompetency, than to un- 
dertake at the present day to make a survey of human knowledges, 
in complete ignorance, real or affected, of the Philosophie Posttrve. 

M. Cournot betrays the consequence in his own attempt at 
classification, of which the fundamental series is as follows :— 
Rewiaion, — Art, — History, —Puiosopuy,—Scrence. In the 
first place, he improves, indeed, upon D’Alembert, and even Bacon, 
in not referring the several terms to respective faculties of the 
mind. But this was, we fear, a virtue due less to theory than 
to necessity. He was probably unable to determine the subordina- 
tion, which he desires so much, among the faculties, to suit the 
requisites of his scheme. What seems confirmative of this conjec- 
ture is, that he replaces the triad of faculties by five “forms of 
development,” which he calls syncrasies or temperaments, and which 
correspond to the foregoing categories of his series. But the sub- 
stitution, however forced, is no less a passage from the individual 
to the broader basis of society or the species, and is thus a real 
transition toward the cyclopedic point of view, as will be shown 
when we have pointed out the faults of the partition. 

The blunders of M. Cournot, though not so coarse as those he 
justly censures in D’ Alembert or mistakes in Bacon, are much more 
numerous. He destroys the trifurcate principle by the addition of 
two terms; he, moreover, interverts the order of the supererogatory 
members ; he finally promotes the latter to the rank of being coequal 
with the following terms which, in truth, include them as subor- 
dinates. For instance, art, so far as it is knowledge in dis- 
tinction from action, is so truly history, that this connexion was 
first the origin and destination of the system of castes, which are 
hereditary histories of the treasured mysteries of the several 
trades. The scheme of M. Cournot, then, accumulates the errors 
of confusion, redundancy and interversion; and all this, in the sim- 
ple aspect of a logical composition. But considered as a basis for 
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the classification of human knowledge, it shares, with Bacon and 
D’Alembert, the still more serious misconception of taking nature, 
and therefore knowledge, by the wrong extremity of the scale. 

The merits of the author are well exemplified in the following 
arrangement of the general sciences, which retains nothing, we see, 
of the “temperaments” except the number. 

1. Mathematical ; 

2. Physical and Cosmological ; 

3. Biological, or Natural History ; 

4. Noological, and the various branches of the Symbolical ; 

5. Political and Historical. 

We speak in praise of the general succession of these stages, 
not of the distribution or denomination. ‘The author admits himself 
that he so far tallies with Ampére, as he does also with M. Comte, 
from whom Ampere, in fact, had copied, and who, however, works a 
better distribution into six categories. But M. Cournot, in the 
ramification of each of these in his synoptic table, diverges largely 
from his predecessors, and with some improvement. ‘The schemes 
of Bacon and D’Alembert were an indigested hodge-podge, often 
jumbling sciences, arts, and even absurdities together. ‘Those of 
Bentham and Ampére, while preserving better the distinction 
between arts, sciences, and some intermediate term, which they do 
not settle, yet so run out their everlasting subdivisions upon sub- 
divisions as to be utterly a wilderness—the one scholastic, the other 
‘ pedantic. M. Cournot has brought all this to very moderate dimen- 
sions; though still we think as far in excess of what is requisite or 
right, as M. Comte is in defect, who speaks of nothing but the 
sciences. 

Perhaps a medium, more or less “ golden,” might be hit off in the 
following wise. Corresponding to the three general gradations of 
knowledge, namely, History, Philosophy, Science, its respective 
special forms, set in separate compartments, would be embraced by 
the heading: Arts, Institutions, and Systems. A single stage or 
two of subdivision is as far‘as theory should carry each, under pain 
of frittering away the unity which gives them scientific substance, 
and bewildering the student in addition. They should also follow 
in the order stated, it being that of their development, and which is 
turned topsy-turvy, by the way, in M. Cournot’s table. But above 
all, and in all partitions, the trifurcate principle should be applied 
to them, as that alone which can render faithful to nature and to 
history their absolute and interchangeable progression. By inter- 
changeable, we mean the passage, tur example, of art into institution, 
and the procession of such institution at last to science. Thus 
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politics are, with the priesthood of theocracy, an art; in riper ages, 
as in our own, they advance into institution; by and by, they will 
undoubtedly be science. In a word, all sciences have begun with 
being arts, and all arts will end with being sciences. 

To conclude, then, with exemplifying, in point of method and of 
moderation, the foregoing precepts for the tabulation of human 
knowledge, we subjoin the following specimen, applied to the prin- 
cipal of the great divisions, and which is normally a combination 
of the two preceding, we mean that of Science. 

Specific. Generic, Type. 
( ARITHMETIC, i ) 
ALGEBRA, ASTRONOMY; 
GEOMETRY; \ 
MECHANICS, 
SCIENCES. { Cuemistry, GEOLOGY; >» NATURE. 
MINERALOGY ; 
Borany, 


Bro.oey, SOCIOLOGY. 
| ErHOLoey. 








J 

There is nothing in this diagram, in point of subject or of nomen- 
clature, that is not familiar to scientific readers. Such will, doubt- 
less, need no comments to discern if its innovations be indeed im- 
provements upon the long line of its predecessors, 





Art. VIIIL—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) “The United States Grinnell Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, by 
E. K. Kane, M.D.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers; 8vo., pp. 532.) If 
the Grinnell Expedition was unsuccessful in its aims, it has certainly been 
fortunate in its historian. Dr. Kane has a clear eye, a sound judgment, and 
an indomitable energy—qualities which fit him admirably for such service as 
that which he here describes: and to the description itself he brings a facile 
and accomplished pen. Arctic expeditions have been written of before ; but 
certainly never so well: the book is as full of attraction for the general reader 
as for the man of science. We hope to present a full review of it hereafter. 
This book had just received its last touch from the finishing workmen at 
Messrs. Harrer’s in December, 1853, when the fire broke out which levelled 
their grand establishment to the dust. We cannot permit the first occasion 
offered us to pass without a word upon a loss so disastrous, not merely to the 
energetic men whose long career of intelligent industry had reared the 
greatest book-making establishment in the country, if not in the world, but 
also to the republic of letters and to the general public. Long time must 
elapse before even the almost limitless enterprise of HARPER & BROTHERS 
can raise again above the ruins of Franklin Square a fabric so stately, a busi- 
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ness so vast, and machinery so perfect as could be seen there last December. 
It will be done; of that there caw be no doubt: nay, the reconstruction will 
outvie the original edifice : but even years of labour will not replace the un- 
counted volumes that stood upon their shelves, or fill up the gap in the supply 
of public literature made by that destroying fire. The demand for books is 
greater at this day in America than it has ever been before among men ; and 
if the true history could be written, we think it would be clear, that no small 
part of this demand is due to the men of this great publishing firm, who have, 
by their skill and industry, called out the very tastes which they have been 
foremost in supplying. A glance at the Catalogue of the Messrs. HARPER 
will show that it contains a list of books in every department of literature in 
value unequalled for the purposes of general culture (with the exception of 
the novels—a branch continually lessening in importance) by any catalogue 
ever issued. 

(2.) “ The Old Brewery” (New-York: Stringer & Townsend, 1854; 16mo., 
pp- 304) is a modest and simple record of one of the most heroic achieve- 
ments of modern times. A few Christian women have changed a locality, the 
very name of which was, but a few years ago, the synonym of vice and crime, 
into a field of Christian labour and triumph. The book is written by “ ladies 
of the mission,” and shows how, and with what success, they have applied the 
principles of Christianity, in the most orthodox sense, in the work of moral 
and physical reform. In the language of their preface, “ the thrilling incidents 
recorded in this little book exhibit cases of reformation which no human phi- 
losophy can explain or account for. And they are not fictitious stories, but 
facts, the truth of which hundreds are ready to attest—all going to prove 
that the gospel is still, as in the beginning, ‘ the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.’ ” 





——— > om ee os 


(3.) “The Lost Prince, by Joun H. Hanson,” (New-York: G. P. Putnam & 
Co., 1854; 12mo., pp. 479,) is an exhibition of facts tending, in the opinion of 
the author, to prove the identity of Louis XVII. of France and the Rev. Elea- 
zer Williams, missionary among the Indians of North America. Mr. Hanson 
needlessly embarrasses his argument with a long preliminary sketch of the 
French revolution, calculated at once to repel every republican reader. If 
half the volume were cut away, the remainder would be a better work than 
the whole. One thing is certain: it has never been proved that the child who 
died in the Temple was the Dauphin: M. Beauchesne’s argument fails in the 
most vital points. Another thing is clear, namely, that Eleazer Williams is 
no Indian. As to his identity with the Dauphin, our conviction is that it is 
highly probable, though not yet demonstrated. 


mem 


(4.) “ The Life and Experience of a Converted Infidel, by Joun SCARLETT.” 
(New-York: Carlton & Phillips, 1854; 18mo., pp. 274.) This is an auto 
biography of a minister of the New-Jersey Conference, whose experience has 
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been so marked as to justify its publication in this form. There is little of the 
skill of practised authorcraft in the work; but it has the higher merits of sim- 
plicity and directness of style, and truthfulness of matter. Mr. Scarlett, in 
early manhood, fell into the society of the lower class of infidels that infested 
New-York and its vicinity some twenty-five years ago. He imbibed their 
opinions and remained under their influence for years. The steps of his con- 
version are stated with great clearness and simplicity in this volume. His 
establishment upon the “better foundation” of Christ and his apostles was 
soon followed by a call to preach; and his first attempt, under bad guidance, 
is graphically described as follows :— 


“While a young convert, I had been enticed by a friend, who believed it to be 
my duty to preach immediately, to make trial of my preaching talents. The 
Methodist Protestant Church in Mulberry-street was the place appointed to test 
my call to the ministry. It had been given out that I would preach on the 
evening of a Sabbath, and curiosity led many there to hear the sermon. I was 
advised by the friend to make no preparation, and I obeyed the instructions to 
the letter. The time for preaching arrived, and my friend and the preacher sat 
together in the pulpit; but no text had yet come to be preached. I was en- 
couraged not to be alarmed, for that would come whenever I would open my 
mouth to preach, and surely I did not want to use it tillthen. After singing and 
praying, I rose to commence preaching. I opened the Bible, and began to read 
in order to find the text, which I was informed would fasten on my mind when- 
ever I should come to it. It was the last chapter in Mark’s Gospel; and as no 
text seized upon me, I seized upon the sixteenth verse. My preaching state of 
mind by this time was not the most delightful, but I did the best I could. I 
began by saying: ‘ My friends, believing is a thing that ought to be done, and 
it ought to be done soon, and you must all believe. Now to believe a thing is to 
—to believe a thing. To be damned is not to believe, and to be saved is to be 
saved. I feel uncommonly bad, my friends. I don’t know what I am saying 
myself. I do hope that somebody will come up here and preach, for I believe 
fam not called.’ I sat down, but the seat was too high; I wanted to be out of 
sight of the congregation. One source of relief to cheer my drooping spirits was 
left me, however, to congratulate myself with. While going home that night, 
and being concealed by the darkness and the crowd, I heard some apprentice boy 
say, ‘Well, I believe the preacher is a good man, although he does not know 
much!’ This was some comfort.” 


His next attempt was made under better auspices :— 


“One day, under much heaviness and temptation, I received a letter from the 
Rey. Mr. Cookman, urging me not to smother my convictions of a call to the 
ministry if I had any. His words were to me ominous, alarming, and timely. 
To receive such a letter, at such a time, under such circumstances, from such an 
instructer, on such an important subject, seemed to me providential. Grace and 
providence, like two wheels, exactly correspond in their union, motions, and 
designs, working together in accordance with the will of God. 

“My past preaching I could not forget, while meditating on Mr. Cookman’s 
letter. A new preacher was sent to us by the conference, and I soon became 
acquainted with him. I found him kind; but my heart failed in an endeavour 
to make him acquainted with my trouble about preaching. One day, in peculiar 
tenderness, he said to me: ‘Dear brother, have you not had impressions of your 
probable duty yet to preach the gospel? Have you not seriously anticipated 
that you might yet be called to excercise your talents and gifts in this way ?’ 
{ said something in reply, and with much emotion bid him good morning. At 
another interview with this minister I had explanations given me on the call to 
the ministry, temptations and trials connected with it, supporting and qualify- 
ing grace promised, and advice and instruction imparted that I desire never to 
forget. He put things ina proper train, in order to give me atrial at preaching. 
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I was advised by him to write out my sermon, and submit it to his inspection, if 
I could feel free to do so. 1 complied, and was told it was creditable. I was 
then advised to use it in the pulpit, as it would help me to overcome my embar- 
rassment. I did useit in this way, and preached one other, immediately succeed- 
ing the first sermon, with the written copy before me. This was in compliance 
with the judicious advice of that prudent minister, to whom I shall always feel 
great indebtedness, as an instrument in the hand of God for introducing me 
into the field of labour, the consequences of which are of vital importance. 
In remembrance of his wise counsels, painstaking, and perseverance, my prayer 
is that he may be continued long a useful and beloved member of the New-Jersey 
Conference, while the memory of his unworthy brother shall hold in increasing 
endearment the name of the Rev. Thomas M’Carroll.” 


We commend this autobiography as worthy of a place among the multitude 
of sketches of a similar sort which Methodism has produced. It is specially 
adapted, from its simple narrative, its pleasant vein of anecdote, and its sound 
moral and doctrinal spirit, to attract and benefit young readers. 


o> Pe —_—_—— 


(5.) “A Memoir of Richard Williams, by James Hamiuton, D. D.,’ 
(New-York: Carlton & Phillips; 16mo., pp. 270,) is the record of a life 
devout and self-sacrificing to a rare degree. Mr. Williams was a young 
English surgeon, who, up to his thirty-first year, “ regarded Christianity as for 
the most part an absurdity.” A severe illness brought conviction ; conversion 
soon followed, and he became a member of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
in which he afterward did excellent service as a local preacher and class-leader 
In 1850 he united himself with Captain Allen Gardiner in a Mission to Terra 
del Fuego. This determination was hastily made, and was attended with 
the sacrifice of all that he held dear: for the love of Christ he gave up a good 
income, and postponed for a long period the most cherished prospects of his 
heart. The mission was ill-planned, ill-managed, and ill-fated. Seven men, 
with only six months’ provision, were left in the winter of 1850-51 on the 
inhospitable coast of Terra del Fuego, with no home on the land, and two 
small shallops for abode and safety. In six months they were all dead from 
exposure and famine. The story is a terrible tragedy. While our sober 
judgment cannot but condemn the planners of the mission for indiscretion, and 
even for fool-hardiness, yet to Mr. Williams, who offered himself to the service, 
relying upon the wisdom and judgment of others, we owe the deepest sym- 
pathy and the strongest admiration. His faith and love were unexampled. 
The martyr age of the Church appears to be returning again; and the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 





as, - + 


(6.) Amone the many voices which in the nineteenth century have protested 
out of the midst of Roman Catholicism against the strict Papal system, and the 
endeavours of the Ultramontane party, perhaps the most prominent place 
should be assigned to the new work of Professor Lev, entitled “ Warnung 
von den Neuerungen und Uebertreibungen in der Kathol. Kirche Deutschlands.” 
(Luzerne, 1853.) The author is acknowledged among the Catholics as one of 
the most distinguished scholars of Méhler, and is the only one among them who 
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does not side at present with the decided Ultramontanists. A canon and professor 
of theology at Luzerne, Switzerland, he opposed the introduction of the 
Jesuits, patronized by the Great Council of the canton, and demanded by the 
majority of the people. He prevailed upon the clergy of the canton, likewise, 
to unite in his protest. After the Jesuits were banished, Leu became again pro- 
fessor of theology, director of the educational affairs of the canton, and Provost 
of the Collegiate Church; so that he ranks among the prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church. His present work is highly interesting, as the tendencies of 
the Ultramontane party can of course be better shown by one inside, especially 
by a prelate, than by an outsider. He treats of the worship of the Virgin Mary 
with particular reference to the “ Mariologie ” of Oswald, Professor of Dogmatics 
at the Seminary of Paderborn, a young writer not without talent, but who by his 
undisciplined zeal has been led to tread the same path which led the scholastics 
so far astray. Like them he dares to discuss, quite seriously, and with quota- 
tions from all possible sciences, the sigillum virginitatis, vulva reserata et non 
reserata, sanguis menstruus, &c., in order to prove the now universally adopted 
doctrine of the immaculata conceptio. Certainly in no point is the infallibility of 
Catholicism more exposed to attacks than in the history of the worship of Mary ; 
even St. Bernard, the greatest doctor ecclesia in the Mediwval Church, opposed 
the doctrine of the conceptio immaculata as an unauthorized innovation, and no 
theologian of any repute was found to defend it. Soit is very easy for Leu to show 
that such doctrines are in striking contrast with all tradition; but it is not so 
easy to remain under such circumstances a Catholic one’s self, as he professes 
tobe. For when, a few years ago, the present Pope inquired of all the bishops 
of the Catholic world their opinion about the conceptio immaculata, scarcely any 
dared to oppose it, and only a few uttered a slight doubt on the feasibility of 
proclaiming ita dogma. So the Church of the nineteenth century is almost 
unanimously in favour of what the Church of the thirteenth century just as 
unanimously rejected. The work contains also a very interesting chapter on 
Jesuitism. While the bulk of the Catholic party is so strongly prepossessed in 
favour of the Jesuits, that the admission of any charge against their order is 
usually looked upon as a sign of bad Catholicism, even at Rome some works are 
published in which the order, at least as it was at the period of its dissolution 
by Pope Clement XIV., is strongly censured. Thus the recently-published 
Life of Clement XIV., by Augustin Theiner, a German priest at Rome of 
high authority, justifies the suppression of the order by the Pope; and the 
work of Cretineau Joly, the enthusiastic admirer and historian of the order, 
was put on the index. Leu gives some other interesting facts concerning 
this quarrel among the Jesuits at Rome; but in the conclusion he draws he 
is quite mistaken. He implores the Pope’s interference to abate the zeal of 
the Ultramontane party, especially the bishops of Germany and France, and 
advises the governments accordingly. Just as well might he advise them to 
appoint a wolf to guard the sheep against other wolves. Pope, bishops, and 
Jesuits are at this time more in harmony than they have ever been before, 
though they may differ about the best way of explaining embarrassing facts of 
times gone by. 

Leu’s book is an interesting illustration of the decreasing vigour of the 
Catholic opposition against Rome. Thirty years ago, almost the whole 
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Catholic literature of Germany was engaged in a bold struggle against 
Ronianism: even the infallibility of the general councils was denied. But 
they lost ground year by year. Now the Hermesians are silenced. Hirscher 
has yielded to the Pope’s condemnation of his work; and Leu, whose tone 
is even more moderate than that of his predecessors, will not succeed 
better, but will probably submit his firm convictions, the fruit of the 
studies of an entire life, to the judgment of an Italian priest far inferior in 
science to German scholars. Meanwhile the strictest Romish sentiments 
begin more and more exclusively to prevail throughout the Catholic Church. 
In no period has the Pope had more obedient servants among the priests. 
We add here, in confirmation of the foregoing statements, two specimens of 
this new Catholic literature. 

The first is “ Tetzel und Luther, von VALENTINE GRONE, D. D.” (Soest., 
1853.) The author endeavours to justify Tetzel, the famous seller of indul- 
gences, whom till now even Catholics have not dared to defend. He is of 
opinion the best measure for the welfare of Germany at that time would have 
been to burn Luther and his adherents, and to smother the whole Reformation 
by force. The Protestant periodicals of Germany recommend the perusal of 
this book to their readers without any commentary; the falsehood of the 
Romish system cannot be better demonstrated than by such trash. 

The other is “ Die Theologie der Vorzeit vertheidigt, von J. KLEUDGEN, 
Priester der Gesellschaft Jesu.” (Miinster, 1853.) The author, who is at the 
head of the Jesuits, being one of the four assistants of the order, pleads the 
cause of ancient Catholicism against all innovations, especially against the 
attempt of Hermes and Hirscher to teach dogmatics and ethics in a form 
more according to the wants of the present age and science. The book has 
met universal approval among the German Catholics, and is indeed the ablest 
apology that can be written for so desperate a cause. Kleudgen belongs to 
the first class of men which the order of the Jesuits at present commands ; 
the writers of the order, now, are far behind what they were two and three 
centuries ago. 





(7.) Clemens, Dr. Fr. J., “ Die Speculative Theologie A. Giinthers und die 

Kath. Kirchenlehre.” (Koeln, 1853.) 

Balzer, Dr., “ Neue Theologische Briefe an Dr. A. Giinther Ein Gericht fiir seine 

Ankliger.” (Breslau, 1853.) 

Clemens, Dr., Fr. J., “‘ Die Abweichung der Giintherschen Speculation von der 

Kathol. Kirchenlehre.” (Koeln, 1853.) 

Knoodt, Dr. P., “ Giinther und Clemens.” (Wien, 1853.) 

From the vast spread of philosophical literature in Germany, and from the 
great effects produced by it in the literary movements of all Europe, it is 
natural that Catholics also should be incited to attempts to have their repre- 
sentatives among the philosophers. These attempts, however, have met with 
anything but success. The only men among the German Catholics who have 
gained any consideration as philosophical writers have been reproved by theirown 
Church. Franz von Baader, the greatest of them, preferred, at the close of his 
life, the Greek Church to the Roman Catholic. Hermes, whose works had 
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such influence that the great majority of the Catholic scholars, especially the 
professors of the universities, even many bishops, became adherents to what 
was called the Hermesian school, could not escape the anathema of Rome. The 
only surviver of the Catholie philosophers, Dr. Anton Giinther, although long 
suspected as to his orthodoxy, has been spared, however, since by him and his 
friends alone has some life been restored to the rotten Church of Austria. 
But the struggle about his works has recently been inflamed anew, and it is 
certain that his speculations, like those of so many other learned and pious 
spirits, will be suppressed by the authoritative command of St. Peter’s. As the 
subject of this struggle, viz., how far the speculations of Giinther are in ac- 
cordance with the Catholic dogma, is not of great interest to non-Catholic 
readers, a few words on the authors of the above-named works will be sufficient. 
Dr. Clemens is a layman, professor of philosophy at Bonn, and a leader of the 
Ultramontane party in Germany; but a man whose ability is not equal to his 
zeal. He was a member of the Parliament of Frankfort in 1848, and before 
that time made an attempt, too hard for a greater scholar, to defend the 
authenticity of the Holy Coat of Treves. He does not attempt to combat 
the system of Giinther by philosophical arguments, but confines himself 
to showing its incompatibility with the dogmas of the Church. The two 
defendants are priests: the first, Dr. Balzer, Canon and Professor of Dogmatics 
at the University of Breslau; the other, Dr. Knoodt, Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Bonn. The first was evidently unable to stand the 
attacks of Clemens, and therefore Professor Knoodt came to his succour. 
He is a highly-cultivated scholar, and few philosophers have a larger attendance 
at their lectures than he. Every line of his treatise shows his superiority 
over his Catholic opponents; but, in spite of his skill, he undertakes an 
impossible task in endeavoring to show that the endeavours of Giinther in 
adorning the ancient dogmatic Catholicism with modern science can be ad- 
missible in the Catholic Church. It may be added, that Dr. Giinther is a 
priest of Vienna, whose writings, on account of their abstruseness, are acces- 
sible to professional philosophers only; but they are popularized by his inti- 
mate friend the canon, Dr. Emanuel Veith, by far the most distinguished and 
favourite preacher of Catholic Germany. They have been publishing together 
for several years a yearly philosophical periodical,—Lydia, Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch, (3ter Jahrgang, 1853,)—in which they explain their system. 





— 


(8.) “ Liberia: or, Mr. Peyton’s Experiments, by Mrs. 8S. J. Harr,” (New- 
York: Harper & Brothers; 12mo., pp. 304,) is a lively narrative of a Virginia 
family, who made many efforts to improve the condition and character of 
their slaves, and finally sent them to Liberia. It is a good Colonization novel. 





(9.) BerripGe or EverToN was one of that noble band of English clergy- 
men who united with John Wesley in his great work of the last reformation 
in England. Throughout Mr. Wesley’s Journal, his faith, his zeal, and his 
success are mentioned in terms of the highest praise. He was noted for wit 
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as well as wisdom; and abundant proofs of both are to be found in his 
“ Christian World Unmasked,” which has just been reprinted (Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln; 18mo., pp. 207) with a brief memoir of Dr. Guthrie. We regret 
that the American editor has deemed it necessary to expunge “some words 
and phrases on account of their excessive quaintness, or lack of dignity ;” we 
should greatly prefer the old wine in the old bottles. But, as it is, the book 
is a stirring appeal, calculated in the highest degree to rouse nominal or 
backslidden Christians. 





(10.) “ The Religions of the World, and their Relations to Christianity, by F. D. 
Maurice, M. A.” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1854; 12mo., pp. 262.) This 
book contains the substance of Mr. Maurice’s Boyle Lectures for 1845 and 
1846. It treats, in order, of Mohammedanism, Brahminism, Buddhism, and 
of the Persian, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Mythologies, seeking for what 
fragments of truth may be found in each, and showing the relations of all to 
Christianity. It abounds in those broad and general views which are so 
characteristic of Mr. Maurice; while, at the same time, it is disfigured by the 
same vague mistiness, both of conception and expression, which mars all his 
other writings. 





(11.) “ The Philosophy of Faith, by the Rev. J.E.Cosn.” (Louisville, Ky. ; 
sold by E. Stevenson, 1853; 12mo., pp. 424.) This work is divided into three 
parts, of which the first treats of the nature of faith; the second of its fruits ; 
and the third, of its relations. At the very beginning it is laid down that 
Christianity is a supernatural system, not only in its extraordinary historical 
phenomena, but in its principles and their internal influence. On this basis 
the author’s exposition of faith is invulnerable. The book abounds in clear 
and comprehensive thinking, and is a real and substantial addition to our 
theology. 





(12.) “ Lectures to Young Men, by W. G. Exxrort, jr.” (Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co., 1854; 12mo., pp. 190.) These lectures (originally addressed 
to the young men of the author’s Church in St. Louis) have already reached a 
third edition. They treat of Self-Education, Leisure Time, Transgression, 
the Ways of Wisdom, and of Religion, in an earnest spirit, and with great 
force of expression. The author belongs to the more advanced and evangelical 
rank of Unitarian ministers. 


<< 





(18.) “ God with Men; or, Footprints of Providential Leaders, by SAMUEL 
OsGoop.” (Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., 1854; 12mo., pp. 269.) The 
aim of this book is to give “ some idea of the course of the Divine Revelation 
through the representative characters of both Dispensations ;” e. g., Abraham, 
Moses, Solomon, Paul, &c. It is characterized by a strong sympathy with good 
men of all classes and creeds, while at the same time it leaves the author’s 
theological position in no uncertainty or doubt. He belongs, like Mr. Elliott, 
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among the advanced Unitarians: upholding the supernatural character of 
Christianity ; insisting upon personal religion; but denying the divinity of 
Christ in the sense in which it is held by the orthodox Church. 





_—~_- 





(14.) “ The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament, by F. D. Maurice.” 
(Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co.; 12mo., pp. 466.) This volume contains a 
series of sermons preached in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, forming a continua- 
tion of the “ Lectures on the Old Testament,” noticed in our pages a year or 
more ago. Mr. Maurice interprets the Old Testament literally; and finds in 
it an interpretation of some of the greatest difficulties in history, and in the 
condition of the world around us. He believes—and sets forth in this book— 
that God’s government of the Jews was not more real and substantive than is 
his government of England this day; and that the story of the Prophets and 
Kings of the Old Testament is as directly applicable to the modern world as 
any Covenanter ever dreamed. There are many rich and valuable truths 
expressed in the book, and more suggested ; but it is a pity that here, as in all 
his writings, Mr. Maurice’s vague and dreamy style should so lessen the im- 
pression of his thoughts. 


(15.) Tuere is no really scientifie treatise on Homiletics an the English 
language. Nor is the want adequately supplied by Dr. Skinner's recent 
excellent translation,—* Homiletics ; or, the Theory of Preaching, by A. ViNET, 
D. D.” (New-York: Ivison & Phinney: 1854; 12mo., pp. 524.) Like all 
Vinet’s writings, it abounds in acute remarks and original suggestions; and it 
is abundantly worthy the study of every preacher and student; indeed, it is 
better than any English book on the subject. But it is still only a semblance 
of what Vinet would have made such a work, if prepared fully for the press 
by himself. It is compiled from the manuscript notes of his lectures, pieced 
out by extracts from the notes of his auditors; and bears evident marks of its 
fragmentary origin. Nevertheless, as we have said, we commend it to all 
preachers and students. 
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Arr. IX.—RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Classical and Miscellaneous. 
EUROPEAN. 


LETTERS ON RECENT EUROPEAN LIT- —notice,—appears again, upon his favourite 
subject, in A religious history of the Slavic 


ERATURE. race: (Histoire Religieuse des Peuples 
Slaves, par le Comte VaLertan KRastnsKI. 
Avee une Introduction, par M. Merle D’ Au- 

Panis, January 1,194 = bigné, Paris: I. Cherbuliez. New-York: 
Count Krasrnsxr, the author of “ Pan- Hector Bossange.) This subject is of 
slavism and Germanism,’’—a publication great importance in itself: the spiritual 
which attracted, a few years ago, no little state of the various fragments of this 
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strangely wretched and scattered race is 
known as vaguely as their political con- 
dition ; more imperfect still is American 
knowledge of the long succession of vicis- 
situdes through which they passed to 
their present relations to the Christian 
sects of Europe, and to the faith of Mo- 
hammed. And yet the people, to whose 
actual and historical creeds we attend so 
little, are as a race (that is, a nation 
proper) the most numerous of Europe— 
counting now, according to Krasinski, no 
fewer than eighty million souls. 

A book awaking such attention, and 
supplying the needed information, has, 
besides, special interest at this moment. 
The ambitious views of Russia are based 
entirely on the race in question, and her 
instrument is their religious condition. 
This condition may be fortified or modi- 
fied, the author thinks, so as to form, 
near the source, the only efficacious bar- 
rier against the Muscovite dominion of 
entire Europe. To urge this project is, 
indeed, the practical or mundane moral of 
his book, while, no doubt, his motive is 
the patriotic one of getting Poland to be 
made the nucleus. Both these purposes 
may be appreciated without comment. 
Lut there is a moral of a still higher 
order which may well escape the general 
reader, seeing the author has not sug- 
gested it himself, save in a single in- 
stance, 

This principle is stated formally in the 
Introduction by the zealous D’Aubigné, 
who supervised the publication of the 
French version, ‘One of the most im- 
portant lessons,” says he, “ which this 
history may teach us, and which the 
author himself has signalized, is this: 
that nations advance in their develop- 
ments, moral, political, and intellectual, 
in proportion to the progress which they 
make in spiritual religion ; whereas they 
retrograde invariably in each of those 
three respects when the religion of spirit 
gives place to the religion of form—to the 
hierarchical, traditional, and ceremonial 
religion of Rome. The Papacy enervates 
and abases the nations; the gospel, on 
the contrary, fortifies and elevates them,” 

Nothing can be truer as a statement 
of fact, or more opportune and salutary as 
a maxim for our times. But as a principle 
of philosophy, the doctrine of the editor, 
as well as of the author, is erroneous and 
misleading. ‘This doctrine, which is now 
predominant with politicians as well as 
theologians, conceives the intellectual 
progress as a result of the religious. But 
the converse of the proposition would be 
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nearer the exact truth. It would be 
truer to say, the intellectual is the cause 
of the “ spiritual’ progress ; or, stricter 
still, that both are one and the same es- 
sence in successive stages, What the 
writer terms “ spiritual religion” is but 
the mediate or transition form between 
the sensuous worship of the Romish ritual 
and the rational religion of moral sci- 
ence. Thus it is that the Protestant re- 
ligions appear to cause the intellectual 
progress, of which they are but an an- 
terior manifestation. Both phenomena 
are co-effects, which act reciprocally on 
each other, but owe their movement to a 
complex series of external causes, With- 
out attention to these real causes—which 
the reigning doctrine discards—it is im- 
possible to prove a progress in either re- 
ligion or intellect, This, of course, is no 
embarrassment to Roman Catholic theo- 
logians, who deny progress entirely. But 
Protestants should be careful not to leave 
their premises exposed apparently to con- 
tradiction with facts observable upon the 
surface of the religious history of Euro- 
pean nations. 

For example, (if, as they assume, the 
Protestant or “ spiritual”’ religions imply 
a corresponding ripeness of the public in- 
tellect,) how are we to conceive the origin 
of the Hussites in Bohemia, and of Prot- 
estantism generally in the northern states 
of Europe? Were the Bohemians of the 
fifteenth century more intellectual than 
the Italians now? Were the Teutonic 
and Slavonic nations, who remained say- 
age down to the middle ages, more ad- 
vanced in intellect in the sixteenth 
century than France or Spain are even 
at this day, though besides inheritors of 
the Greco-Roman civilization? The sup- 
position is, in either case, a manifest ab- 
surdity; and yet it is involved in the 
habitual reasonings on this subject. The 
only step made in explanation of this 
anomalous class of facts, is to refer them 
to distinctions of race. This might, per- 
haps, be brought to pass in the declama- 
tion of politicians, or the newspaper 
panegyrists of Anglo-Saxon superemi- 
nence. But theologians are the more de- 
barred from it, inasmuch as implying a 
severalty of human species, it really in- 
volves them in an impiety which they re- 
pudiate of course in principle. To the 
true solution of these high problems the 
present history supplies materials, how- 
ever the author shows the common uncon- 
sciousness of any similar applicability. 

Before referring to them, let me state 
the two positions which they go to 
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establish. These are, Ist. That the 
Protestant spirit was introduced by refu- 
gees from the south; and, 2d. That the 
northern countries, from the double cir- 
cumstance of their distance from Rome, 
and their subsisting semi-barbarism, af- 
forded liberty for its expansion. These 
two concurrent principles explain, if jus- 
tified by history, the precedence and pe- 
culiarity of the Reformation to the north 
of Europe, without supposing that its 
populations, whether Slavonic or Teutonic, 
had been superior or even equal to the 
Latin nations in mental progress. 

The present history is rich in facts to 
both effects. With respect to the mi- 
gration, we find the rise of Huss prepared 
by large numbers of the Waldenses from 
the south of France, who for three or 
four centuries had taken refuge both in 
Bohemia and Poland. Even Waldo him- 
self, their founder, came to settle in the 
former country, according to De Thou 
and other writers. In 1330, the inquisi- 
tor of Bohemia reported that collections 
were made for the Vaudois of Italy, and 
that the contributors spoke of these here- 
ties as being their brethren and masters. 
Aineas Sylvius maintained, in terms, that 
the Hussites were, in very fact, but an 
offshoot of this imported sect of the Wal- 
denses, 

No doubt the Lutheran Reformation, 
which followed a century after Huss, had 
been impregnated from like sources, and 
partly, in turn, by the scattered Hussites. 
In fine, the utmost intellectual evolution 
of that religious movement—so extreme, 
indeed, as to have seemed a heresy to the 
“ heretics ”’—was introduced and organiz- 
ed in Poland by successive teachers 
from the Latin countries. M. Krasinski 
tells us that rationalistic Unitarianism 
had been here prepared, in the first place, 
by Servetus, a Spanish physician, and 
after by Pastoris, a Belgian priest; then 
by Stancari, an Italian, who was Hebrew 
Professor in the College of Cracow, before 
it was regularly constituted by Socinus, 
who was alsoItalian. This was perfectly 
in accordance with the scale of intellectual 
forwardness. 

The comparative barbarism of the 
northern states of Europe is attested 
equally, though quite unconsciously, by 
several statements of the present nar- 
rative. Bohemia, for example, after the 
discomfiture of the Hussites, became, un- 
der Ferdinand II., from having been ab- 
solutely Protestant, as absolutely Roman 
Catholic within the space of fifteen years! 
A religion of native growth, or in mental 
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harmony with the professors, is never 
altered, with this abruptness, by an entire 
people unless semi-barbarous. The same 
condition gave occasion to the like vicis- 
situdes in even England, where the popu- 
lar religion was seen to change with the 
succession of the monarchs. M. Kra- 
sinski, indeed, thinks that this could 
have been equally expected in the most 
forward of the southern nations—for in- 
stance, France. Would not the French, 
he asks, have become Protestant, had 
Francis I. but so decided? The shortest 
answer is, that Francis I. inclined de- 
cidedly in this direction, until he saw 
that the resistance was too general and 
stern. And this resistance was owing in 
part to a distinction which I shall pres- 
ently note. 

M. Krasinski supplies other evidences, 
that the Protestant or “spiritual” re- 
ligions were not spontaneous emanations 
of the mental progress of the northern 
nations. He mentions several instances 
of the adherence of those populations to 
the sort of heathenized Christianity which 
still subsists among the Russians. But 
so little is he sensible that this can 
militate against his principle, of a pro- 
gressive correlation between the grade of 
intellect and form of religion, that he 
relates the following fact as, on the con- 
trary, confirmatory. In the middle of 
the last century, at the commencement 
of the present, and even so late as 1843, 
there were discovered, through the south 
of Russia, some small communities of 
Christians which corresponded, severally, 
with the Paterians, the Millenarians, and 
the Gnostics of the primitive Church. 
But these, instead of indicating an advance 
upon Romanism, attest a contrary relapse. 
Moreover, his so-called Gnosties would 
have retrograded further still, or, to speak 
more properly, have never advanced be- 
yond a sort of spiritual heathenism, if 
they professed, as our historian says, the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis. He 
overlooks that the metempsychosis of the 
primitive Gnostics was essentially differ- 
ent—was a generalized transformation— 
of that attributed to Pythagoras. I may 
note you, however, a specimen of the 
creed of those Russian Gnostics, as deliv- 
ered to a provincial governor, under 
Catharine’s persecution. 

“God is one, but one in the trinity. 
This holy trinity is an inscrutable being. 
The Father is light, the Son is life, the 
Holy Ghost is peace. They are mani- 
fested in man—the Father by memory, the 
Son by reason, the Holy Ghost by will. 
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The human soul is the image of God; but 
this image is nothing but memory, reason, 
and will. The soul existed and had 
fallen before the creation of the visible 
world ; it is this fall that is recounted in 
the story of Adam and Eve, which, like 
most other portions of the Bible, should 
be taken allegorically. . . . In the begin- 
ning the soul’s fall was occasioned by the 
circumstance that it contemplated itself, and 
commenced to love itself alone, thereby 
abandoning the contemplation and the 
love of God through wilful pride. .... 
The soul is placed in the present life as 
in a place of purification, in order that, 
clothed in the flesh and abandoned to 
its will and reason, it may choose between 
good and evil, and thus obtain pardon of 
its primary sin, or incur eternal torment. 
When a body is prepared for us in this 
world, our soul descends from above, 
comes to take possession, and the man is 
then called into existence. Our body is 
the house in which the soul is received, 
and in which we lose all memory and 
feeling of what we had been before incar- 
nation,” &¢., &e.—P. 271, Note. 

This, it will be seen, is not the met- 
empsychosis of Fetichism, no more than 
it was strictly the conception of the an- 
cient Gnostics. Its intellectual position, 
as placing purgatory in this life, is less 
advanced than the Catholic reason, which 
requires it hidden in the unknown future ; 
whereas the Gnosties were in advance of 
the ancient orthodox Church—I mean, of 
course, in philosophical development, 
The name, also, of the Russian sect, im- 
porting wrestlers of the spirit, (Doukho- 
borzi,) suggests a Hindoo grade of religion. 
Yet low as this was in comparison, it was 
beyond the Russian peasantry, and so 
must have been an importation from the 
south. This, accordingly, our author at- 
tests himself historically. And when 
refugees from Papal persecution reached 
thus far, and founded sects amid the 
rudest of the northern nations, what may 
we not conclude the numbers and the 
influence of the hunted heretics who 
must have settled in the intermediate 
and more forward States? This would 
also explain the birth-place of such men 
as Kepler and Copernicus. 

It was these heretics, then, and their 
descendants, by the flesh and by the 
spirit, that prepared the northern nations 
for the rise and prevalence of Protestant- 
ism. And these populations were the 
better disposed from another circum- 
stance, above alluded to, quite independ- 
ent of the proper merits, either moral or 
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mental, of the new religion. With the 
Slavonic and Teutonic races the Reforma- 
tion was a temporal protest, in vindication 
of three of the interests which men hold 
dearest in this life, and which require the 
least development in the possessors to 
conceive their value—I mean their inde- 
pendence, their money, and their lan- 
guage. The long struggle between the 
Papacy and the Germanic empire was an 
effort, on the part of the former, to reduce 
to temporal, as well as spiritual vassalage, 
the various individual states of the con- 
federacy. The levying money for indul- 


gences was the first grievance attacked , 


by Luther, as was the ship-money by 
Hampden, and the tea-tax by the Ameri- 
cans. The native idioms of the north 
were also menaced by the Latin language, 
which were both exclusive in religious mat- 
ters, and often dominant in civil affairs ; 
and hence the earliest cry of the reform- 
ers was for the Bible in their native 
tongues. 

On the other hand, the south of Europe 
was quite dissimilar in these respects. 
The people revered the Latin as tradi- 
tionally the tongue of their ancestors, and 
manifestly the mother of their actual 
dialects. In money-matters they were 
probably so well accustomed to be plun- 
dered, at the same time by their native 
priests and their feudal masters from the 
north, as to be less sensitive to the pro- 
cedure. As to the national independence, 
it was manifestly in no danger in the 
formidable monarchies of Spain and 
France. In fact, the latter in particular 
had early raised am express barrier, not 
alone to the pretensions, but to the pecu- 
lations of the Pope, in the famous “ Liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church.” 

There is, finally, a third position, on 
which depends a full solution of this 
grand historical problem as ‘to the re- 
ligious division of Europe. The relative 
freedom of the north, as on the outskirts 
of the Christian empire, and the asylum 
which it thus afforded to developed intel- 
lect oppressed within, would by themselves 
explain quite probably the special birth- 
places of Protestantism, and would do so 
without compromising its claim to mental 
superiority, which lay undoubtedly and 
enormously the other way. But as the 
spirit of revolt was thus intensest in the 
south, without a corresponding ratio of 
the Papal power for its compression, it must 
also have prevailed in some one or other 
of the Latin states, and in spite, besides, 
of their assigned distinctions, from the 
Teutonic, unless there had been some still 
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more powerful and precise difference be- 
tween the sections. 

This difference in fact existed, and 
just coextensively with the phenomenon: 
the reader will determine whether it was 
adequate to the effect. 

Throughout the Latin nations the aris- 
tocracy were foreigners; they had to lean 
upon the priests as much for temporal 
as spiritual safety; they therefore lent 
themselves to Rome, against the people 
and the nation. In all the nations of the 
north, (with the sole exception, in part, of 
England—where, however, the Normans 
also were of kindred stock,) the aristoc- 
racy were natives: they therefore sided 
with the nation against the clergy and 
the Pope. But in all nations and all re- 
volts, the aristocracy have been the power 
to lead the people to great or durable 
achievements. For example, in the case in 
question, it was the aristocracy who, in 
Bohemia, avenged so nobly the death of 
Huss, and beat back Europe from their 
little territory. They were the party 
who, in Germany, supported Luther from 
the first, and maintained a war of gener- 
ations in vindication of his doctrines; 
and they did so, because they formed the 
class to whom these doctrines were most 
intelligible. Compute, then, not alone 
the absence from, but also the positive 
opposition to, all religious reformation by 
this great agency throughout the south, 
and you will see the nature and the ne- 
cessity of the strange difference in ques- 
tion. 

Iam not aware that this explanation 
had been hitherto suggested, and have 
been carried beyond my limits by its 
supposed novelty and certain importance 
toward a due understanding of the work 
before me, and, I think, most others, on 
the same great subject. 
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The disquisition will, in fact, allow me 
to be brief in recommending you another 
recent publication on the same theme, and 
in part the same topics. It is called, 
“ Reformers before the Reformation ; or, Ger- 
son, John Huss, and the Council of Con- 
stance, (Reformateurs avant la Reform du 
15th Siéele: Gerson, Jean Huss, et la 
Concile de Constance ; avee des considera- 
tions sur Ul’ Eglise Gallicane depuis le grand 
Schism jusqu’ a nos Jours. Par Emile de 
Bonnechose. Paris: Hector Bossange ; New- 
York, 134 Pearl-street.) It relates the 
origin, the character, and the proceedings 
of this famous Council: its origin in the 
partition of the infallible Church among 
two or three “ anti-popes ;” its character, 
as first substituting for the despotism of 
the Papacy the constitutional authority of 
an assembly ; its proceedings, in the dep- 
osition of the three occupants of the 
chair of Peter, and in the infamous con- 
demnation of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague. There is also a lively narrative 
of the resulting Bohemian wars. In fine, 
the rise, the privileges, and the present 
position of the “ Gallican Church ” are 
exhibited with high intelligence and lib- 
erality. 

M. Bonnechose, without the semblance 
of a sectarian in any sense, writes in the 
spirit of the reformer he has made his 
hero. He seems to hope for the Protestant- 
ization of the French people ; but he urges 
it with candour, with moderation, and 
even with management, and only in the 
interest of morals, intelligence, and pa- 
triotism. I may mention as a fact that 
is surely creditable to the French govern- 
ment, and gives assurance against excess 
in the present clerical reaction, that this 
writer against popery and eulogist of John 
Huss is librarian to the emperor at Ver- 
sailles, 


Cheological. 
EUROPEAN. 


Messrs. Crark, of Edinburgh, will im- 
mediately publish the last two volumes of 
the Foreign Theological Library for 1853, 
namely, Olshausen and Ebrard on the 
Hebrews, and Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical 
History, Volume IV.; also, the Fourth 
Volume of Hengstenberg’s Christology, 
translated from the edition of the original 
just published. The alterations in this 
edition are so great, as almost to render 
it a new work; while it is satisfactory to 
know that the change is one for the bet- 


ter. This volume commences the second 
series of Clark’s Foreign Theological Li- 
brary. The works at present in contem- 
plation for this series are the following :— 

Baumgarten’s Apostolic History; or, 
The Progress of the Development of the 
Church from Jerusalem to Rome. Trans- 
lated by the Rey. A. J. W. Morrison, A. M. 

Stier on The Words of the Lord Jesus. 

Ullman’s Reformers before the Refor- 
mation; translated by the Rey. Robert 
Menzies, of Stoddam. 
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Two or more volumes of Selections 
from the Studien und Kritiken. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Dr. W. L. Alexander. 

Keil’s Commentary on Kings. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Dr. Murphy, of Belfast. 

Keil’s Commentary on Joshua. 

Dorner on The Person of Christ. 

There can be little doubt that this 
New Series will comprise many works of 
the highest value and interest. 

Tue first volume of Dr. Dorner’s “Lehre 
von der Person Christi,” containing the 
history of the doctrine of Christ’s person 
during the first three centuries of ‘the 
Christian era, has been long enough be- 
fore the public to establish its reputation 
as one of the greatest theological treatises 
of the age. We have just received the 
first instalment of volume ii, carrying 
the history down to the period of the 
Reformation. The concluding portion is 
promised in due season. 

* Flores Patrum Latinorum, ed. D. W. 
Reirumeter,’” (Scaphusie, 1853: pp. 
372,) is a collection of choice extracts 
from the Fathers, designed to be read in 
schools, and to train boys in the Roman 
Catholic faith. A collection of early 
Latin and Medieval hymns is appended 
to the volume. 

We have received the second and third 
parts of Frrrzscne and Grimm’s “ Kurz- 
gefasstes Puegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apoeryphen des Alten Testaments,” (Leip- 
zig, 1853,) containing the Exposition of 
Tobit, Judith, and the First Book of the 
Maccabees. The whole work will be 
completed in six parts, and will form, 
when finished, the most convenient com- 
mentary extant on the Apocrypha. 

Dr. K. R. Hacennacn’s ‘ Leitfaden zum 
Christlichen eligionsunterrichte’? (Leip- 
sig, 1853: 12mo., pp. 254) is one of a 
class of books common in Germany, but 
almost unknown here. It is a Manual of 
Christian knowledge for the use of 
schoola—not Sunday schools, but gym- 
nasia and grammar schools. 

Dr. F. C. Baur has collected the re- 
sults of modern ultra-rationalistic criti- 
cism on the early history of Christianity 
into a volume, under the title of “Das 
Christenthum und die Christliche Kirche der 
drei ersten Jahrhunderte,” (Tubingen, 
1853: 8vo., pp. 504.) The book, of 


course, is worthy the attention of all eriti- 
cal students of the history of the apostol- 
ical age: but there is no other sense in 
which we can recommend it. 

Amona the new works in theology and 
Biblical literature announced on the 





Theological. 
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Continent of Europe are the follow- 
ing :— 

Biblia veteris Testamenti aethiopici T. 
I. sive Octateuchus Aethiopicus instruxit 
Dr. A. Dillmann, Fasc. I. Qui continet 
Genesin, Exodum, Leviticum cum appa- 
ratu critico. (Leipzig: 4to., pp. 118.) 

Einhorn, Dr. D., Das Princip des Mo- 
saismus und dessen Verhaltniss zum 
Heidenthum und rabbinischen Juden- 
thum. 1 Thl. (Leipzig: 8vo., pp. 238.) 

Hupfeld, Prof. Dr. H., Die Quellen der 
Genesis und die Art ihrer Zusammen- 
setzung. (Berlin: 8vo., pp. 224.) 

Ueltzen, G., Constitutiones apostolicae, 
Textum graecum recognovit, praefatus 
est, annotationes criticas et indices sub- 
jecit. (Rostock: 8vo., pp. 284.) 

Umbreit, Dr. F. W. C., Die Siinde, Bei- 
trag zur Theologie des Alten Testaments. 
(Hamburg: 8vo., pp. 134.) 

Scuenket, Dr. Daniel, Evangelische 
Gengnisse von Christo. Predigten tber 
Obschnitte aus dan Evangelium Johannis. 
(Heidelberg, 1853: 8vo., pp. 207.) 

Graetz, Dr. H., Geschichte der Joden, 
von Untergang des jiidischen Staates bis 
zunc Abschluss des Talmud. (Berlin, 
1853: 8vo., pp. 562. 

Reiche, Dr. J. G., Commentarius criti- 
cus in N. T. quo loca graviora et diffici- 
liora lectionis dubiae accurate recensentur 
et explicantur. T. I. Epistolas Pauli ad 
Romanos et ad Corinthios duas continens. 
(Gottingen: 4to., pp. 405.) 

“ Aischyli Septem ad Thebas, scholarum 
in usum edidit Fri, Rrrscnetius,” (Elber- 
feld, 1853: 8vo., pp. 70.) This is a 
very neat edition. It contains the text 
according to Hermann, with a collection 
of various readings, and the old scholia 
from the Medicean codex. 

“Plutarch’s Vergleichende Lebensbeschret- 
bungen, Volume I., (Leipsig, 1854: 12mo., 
pp. 212,) is a new edition of the text of 
Plutarch’s Lives, with a German version 
in parallel columns. The first volume con- 
tains “ Themistocles ” and “ Camillus.” 

“ Studia in Aristotelis Libros Metaphysicos 
collata, scripsit Guit. Curist, Dr. Phil., 
(Berolini, 1853: 8vo., pp. 128,) is a col- 
lection of acute observations upon the 
text of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, with pro- 
posed emendations. A good index of 
locorum emendatorum is given, 


AN attempt at solving the great prob- 
lem of the origin and limitations of 
human knowledge is given in ‘Allge- 
meiner Theil der Erkenntnisslehre yon Dr. 
Tu. Jacos.” (Berlin, 1853: 8vo., pp. 
138.) Itisa close, logical treatise, worthy 
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the attention of all who are engaged in the 
study of philosophy. 

We give together the contents of the 
principal Reviews, foreign and Ameri- 
can :— 

Mercersburg Quarterly Review, (Cham- 
bersburgh, Pa.,) for January:—I. The 
Spirit of the Age: IL. The Essential Na- 
ture of Christianity, and the Fundamental 
Law of its Action: IIL The Dutch Cru- 
sade: IV. The true Relation of Chemistry 
to Physiology: V. The Land of Blessed- 
ness, 

Evangelical Review, (Gettysburgh, Pa.,) 
for January :—I. Homiletics: Il, Notes 
on Prophecy: III. The Plan of Jesus: 
IV. The Unity of the Lutheran Church: 
V. A Treatise on Biblical Criticism: VI. 
The New Testament, &c.: VII. The Ele- 
ments of Individual Spiritual Life and 
Development, &c.: VIII. Infidelity; its 
Metamorphosis, &c.: IX. Our Theological 
Seminary. 

Universalist Review, (Boston,) for Jan- 
uary :—I. The Bible a Sufficient Revela- 
tion from God to Man: II. The Arguments 
of Analogy: III. The Conflict of Ages: IV. 
The Kind and Amount of Evidence neces- 
sary to establish the Doctrines of Endless 
Hell Torments: V. Christ the Light of 
the World and the Life of the World. 


Southern Methodist Quarterly Review, 
for January :—I. The Coleridgean View of 
the Atonement: II. Zechariah: II. The 
Ascetical Devotion of Pascal’s Late 
Years: IV. The Evils of Infant Baptism : 
VY. A Critique on Dr. L. Pierce’s View of 
Church Government: VI. A Discourse on 
the Life and Character of the late Rey. 
Hezekiah G. Leigh, D. D.: VII. On the 
Existence and Characteristics of Angels : 
VIII. Brief Reviews. 


North-American Review, (Boston,) for 
January :—I. Bunsen’s Hippolytus and 
his Age: II, Wayland on Dr. Judson: 
III. M. Gironiere and the Philippine 
Islands: IV. J. 8. Mill on the Theory of 
Causation: V. The Life and Death of 
Louis XVII.: VI. Grote’s History of 
Greece : VII. Memoirs of Francis Horner : 
VIII. A Frontier Missionary and Loyalist : 
TX. Early French Poetry: X. Memoirs of 
Robert Rantoul, Jun. 

Brownson’s Quarterly Review, (Boston,) 
for January :—I. Uncle Jack and_ his 
Nephew: II. Schools of Philosophy: II. 
The Case of Martin Kozta: IV. You go 
too far: V. Six Months in Italy: VL 
Jiterary Notices and Criticisms. 


Religious and Literary Intelligence. 


CApril, 


Christian Review, (New-York,) for Jan- 
uary :—I. American Baptists—Their Dis- 
tinctive Principles and Religious Progress : 
Il. Layard’s New Discoveries at Nineveh 
and Babylon: III. Sir William Hamilton’s 
Discussions: IV. Thomas De Quincey: 
V. The Conflict of Ages: VI. Wayland’s 
Memoir of Judson: VII. Literary No- 
tices: VILL. Literary Intelligence. 

Belectic Review, (London,) for Decem- 
ber :—I. Flourens on the Instinct and In- 
telligence of Animals: IL, Bleak-House : 
IIL. Sights and Sounds the Mystery of the 
Day: IV. Burmese Mission; Memoirs of 
Dr. Judson: V. Shakesperian Criticism : 
VI. The Life and Martyrdom of Savon- 
arola; VII. Pearson on Infidelity. 


London Quarterly Review, for Decem- 
ber :—TI. Oriental Discovery ; its Progress 
and Results: Il. Natural History of Man: 
Ill. The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety : IV. Monkish Literature: V. Cap- 
tivity of Napoleon: VI. The Dukes and 
Cardinals of Guise: VII. Alford’s Greek 
Testament: VIII. Autobiography: IX. 
Our Australian Possessions. 


Westminster Review, (London,) for De- 
cember:—I. Constitutional Reform: II. 
Propertius and his Contemporaries: III. 
English Religion: its Origin and Present 
Types: IV. Science at Sea: V. Arnold’s 
Poems: VI. Life and Doctrine of Géoffroy 
St. Hilaire: VII. England’s Foreign Po- 
licy. 

Christian Remembrancer, (London,) for 
January :—I. Census of Great Britain, 
1851: IL. St. Alfonso de Liguori’s Theory 
of Truthfulness: III. The French Pulpit 
and the Court of Louis XIV.: IV. Bishop 
Kaye on the Council of Nicwa: V. Ali- 
son’s Europe from the Fall of Napoleon: 
VI. Maurice’s Theological Essays. 

Quarterly Review, (London,) for Jan- 
uary :—I. Life and Works of Gray: IL. 
Humboldt’s Cosmos—Sidereal Astrono- 
my: III. Missions in Polynesia: IV. M. 
Guizot: V. Religion of the Chinese Reb- 
els: VI. Castren’s Travels among the 
Lapps: VII. Memoirs of King Joseph : 
VI. Turkey and Russia. 

Edinburgh Review, for January :—I. Lord 
John Russell’s Memorials of Mr. Fox, and 
the Rockingham Papers: II. The Blind— 
their Works and Ways: IL. Public 
Works in the Presidency of Madras: 
IV. Ecclesiastical Economy : V. Education 
for the Rich and Poor: VI. Thackeray’s 
Works: VII. The Machinery of Parlia- 
mentary Legislation: VIII. The Ottoman 
Empire. 








